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LETTEK  OF  APPEOBATION 

FROM 

THE  CARDINAL  ARCHBISHOP  OF  WESTMINSTER 

Archbishop's  House,  Westminster,  S.W., 
June  4.th,  1894. 

Very  Rev.  Dear , — Mr.  Allies  has  just  re- 
published, in  a  cheap  and  popular  edition,  his  volume 
entitled  "The  Formation  of  Christendom."  It  is  one 
of  the  noblest  historical  works  I  have  ever  read. 
Now  that  its  price  has  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
all,  I  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  become  widely  known 
and  appreciatively  studied.  We  have  nothing  like  it 
in  the  English  language.  It  meets  a  need  which  be- 
comes greater  daily  with  the  increase  of  mental  culture 
and  the  spread  of  education.  No  English  work  that 
I  know  exhibits  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  the 
world,  to  the  pagan  world,  to  the  civilised  world,  and 
I  might  add  to  the  modern  world  (which  is  both  pagan 
and  civilised  in  marked  degrees),  in  a  more  eloquent, 
a  more  fascinating,  or  a  more  convincing  manner.  If 
any  man  desires  to  ennoble  his  own  estimate  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  let  him  read  this  book.  If  any  man's 
soul  is  capable  of  rising  to  a  lofty  ideal  of  life,  as  a 
living  member  of  Catholic  Christendom,  let  him  under- 
stand the  part  that  Christ  has  taken  (and  is  still  taking) 
in  the  formation  of  Christendom,  as  is  shown  from 
trustworthy  sources  by  the  ]}en  of  Mr.  Allies. 

If  you  desire   to  enlarge   the   mind  of.  the  youth 
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committed  to  your  care,  to  inspire  noble  thoughts,  to 
kindle  generous  resolves,  to  lift  up  Churchmen  to  the 
level  of  their  Church,  you  cannot  do  better  than  com- 
mend a  serious  perusal  of  this  volume.  I  used  to 
urge,  even  while  none  but  the  expensive  first  edition 
was  accessible,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  text-book 
for  every  ecclesiastical  student,  whether  destined  for 
home  or  foreign  missions,  for  a  Religious  house,  or  for 
the  world.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that  at  least  the  difficulty 
of  price  has  now  been  removed. 

I  strongly  recommend  you  to  press  the  perusal  of 
this  book  upon  your  ecclesiastical  students,  and  not 
only  upon  them,  but,  as  you  have  opportunity,  upon 
the  attention  of  lay  men  and  women  also.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  take  a  serious  view  of  life  will  they 
become  braced  and  encouraged  by  this  noble  por- 
traiture of  the  Church's  life  and  action  in  the  world, 
on  the  Individual,  on  Society,  and  on  Philosophy. 

I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  wiser  could  be  done 
than  to  place  this  book  in  the  hands  of  many  educated 
men  and  women  who  are  inquiring  into  the  claims  of 
the  Church,  and  are  searching  for  an  answer  to  the 
problems  which  stand  out  before  their  consciences. 
They  need,  not  controversy,  but  the  light  of  history,  to 
illumine  their  soul.  They  will  find  it  here. — Wishing 
you  every  blessing. 

Believe  me.  Very  Rev.  , 


Your  faithful  and  devoted  servant, 

HERBERT  CARDI^s^AL  YAUGHAN. 
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INAUGURAL  LECTURE 


ON   THE 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.^ 


What  is  the  "  philosophy  of  history "  ?  There  are 
few  persons,  if  I  mistake  not,  who,  were  such  a  ques- 
tion suddenly  addressed  to  them,  would  not  be  sensible 
of  some  vagueness  in  their  notions,  some  hesitation  in 
their  answer  to  it.  The  word  "  history  "  bears  a 
certain  meaning ;  the  word  "  philosophy  "  bears  an- 
other ;  but  what  results  from  their  combination  ?  To 
which  of  the  two  does  it  belong  ?  Or  in  what  pro- 
portions are  they  blended  ?  Or  which  predominates  ? 
Is  the  result  philosophy  ;  or  is  it  history  ?  Does  it 
narrate,  or  does  it  compare  and  deduce  ? — It  will  b©  my 
endeavour  in  the  course  of  this  Lecture  to  give  some 
sort  of  answer  to  so  radical  and  primary  a  question. 

I  have  said  that  the  word  "  history  "  carries  a  plain 
and  definite  meaning  to  the  ear.  Its  subject-matter, 
indeed,  taken  in  the  gross,  has  not  varied  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  times.  It  deals  with  the  whole 
course  of  domestic  and  national  life  ;  with  races  and 
peoples  ;  their  arts  and  arms  ;  their  progress  and 
decline ;    nay,    with   the   whole   temporal   destinies  of 

^  Delivered  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  Dec,  21,  1854, 
in  presence  of  Cardinal  Newman,  its  first  Rector. 
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that  larger  human  society,  which  overleaps  all  inter- 
natiooal  boundaries,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  one 
unbroken  whole  from  the  earliest  recorded  time  to  the 
present  day.  History  is  the  picture  of  civilisation,  as 
that  great  travail  of  the  sons  of  men  with  one  another 
has  been  called.  Not  only  the  man  individual,  but 
the  man  collective,  "  has  gone  forth  to  his  work  and  to 
his  labour  until  the  evening,"  and  history  has  ever  been 
describing  what  he  has  been  doing.  But  as  his  works 
have  been  great  or  little,  simple  or  complex,  broken 
up,  divided,  and  deflecting  from  each  other,  or  again 
converging,  and  as  by  some  mighty  inward  instinct 
and  energy  co-operating  with  each  other,  so  has  his 
history  been ;  for  it  was  but  the  portrait  of  man,  and 
of  the  society  which  he  forms  with  his  fellows.  Let 
us  take  a  glance  at  this  course  of  history,  which,  we 
shall  find,  will  lead  us  to  our  subject. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  nations,  when  the  family 
grows  into  the  tribe,  and  the  tribe  into  a  people,  man 
works  as  unconscious  of  any  purpose.  The  sons  of 
Noah  went  forth  to  possess  the  earth,  to  subdue  it, 
and  to  cultivate  it.  The  needs  of  the  day  prescribe 
its  toil.  But  that  rudimental  society  as  little  contem- 
plates itself,  or  the  objects  it  has  in  view,  as  little 
catalogues  or  defines  them,  as  does  the  child.  Yet, 
like  the  child,  it  is  the  creature  of  habits  and  tradi- 
tion ;  it  lives  a  vigorous,  outward,  physical  life ;  it  has 
strong  generous  emotions  ;  it  reasons  little,  but  it  feels 
much.  Great  deeds  of  personal  daring,  labours  under- 
gone, dangers  risked,  dwell  in  its  memory.  In  this, 
too,  it  is  like  a  noble  youth,  whose  instincts  and  im- 
pulses are  keener  and  more  vivid,  perhaps  sometimes 
more  attractive,  than  the  balanced  thoughts  of  the 
grey-haired  man.     And  as  this  youthful  society  lives 
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in  tradition,  and  is  possessed  by  it  unconsciously,  it 
seeks  to  give  a  voice  to  those  memories  of  which  it  is 
full,  and  so  commences  history.  This  is  why  history 
in  its  beginning  is  ever  allied  to  poetry,  and  often  in 
its  first  forms  identical  with  it.  Thus  we  have  the 
hero  described  as  sitting  by  the  seaside,  and  singing 
"  the  glories  of  men,"  whose  great  deeds  the  divine 
ballad-singer  will  presently  gather  into  immortal  verse, 
himself  to  be  the  parent  of  history  as  well  as  song,  the 
fountain-head  of  a  matchless  language,  the  ever-living 
root  of  the  most  intellectual  of  human  races.  But  it 
was  the  same  beside  the  birthplace  of  that  ruder  race 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  govern,  rather  than  to  teach, 
the  world.  Unhappily  no  Latian  Homer  survives  to 
tell  us — 

"  How  well  Horatius  kei:»t  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.'"' 

But  we  know  that  at  the  Roman  banquets  the  youth 
were  taught  to  admire  and  imitate  the  deeds  of  those 
who  had  founded,  nurtured,  or  preserved  the  race  of 
Mars  suckled  by  the  wolf;  how  by  such  means 
Lucretia  and  Brutus  became  to  them  names  of  ever- 
living  power,  and  from  generation  to  generation  the 
Roman  matron  drew  from  the  former  the  dower  of 
chastity,  from  the  latter  the  Roman  citizen  the  inex- 
tinguishable hatred  of  despotic  power.  Again,  when 
the  northern  tribes  had  descended  to  break  up  the 
Roman  Empire,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  and  Normans, 
Franks,  and  Goths,  hear  recounted  at  the  banquet  the 
deeds  of  their  sea-kings  or  their  chieftains.  This  is 
at  once  their  history  and  poetry. 

But  society  advances  a  step,  and  with  it  history. 
The   Pelasgic   tribe    settles ;    the  Latian    city  grows ; 
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the  Northman  tills  the  earth.  At  this  period  we  find 
chronicles  no  longer  metrical,  but  recounting  briefly 
those  incidents  which  chiefly  strike  the  imagination  ; 
recounting  them  without  coherence  or  relation  of 
parts ;  without,  as  it  were,  any  purpose ;  with  simple 
juxtaposition.  Such,  we  may  suppose,  were  the 
Annales  Pontificum ;  such,  in  another  clime  and 
time,  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  This  is  but  the  outward 
part  of  history ;  the  recitation  of  the  drama  of  life, 
just  as  it  appears  to  a  looker-on,  full  of  its  true  spirit, 
but  without  self-consciousness. 

Society  takes  another  step,  and  it  is  a  great  one. 
Those  mysterious  powers  of  race,  and  language,  and 
primeval  institutions,  and  hereditary  laws,  and  sym- 
pathies or  antipathies,  which  date  from  the  very  cradle 
of  man,  grow  up  together  into  that  complex,  powerful, 
almost  indestructible  moral  being  called  a  nation. 
Men  are  no  longer  children  ;  they  are  conscious  of 
themselves,  and  of  a  common  purpose,  an  inherited 
name  :  a  definite  and  distinctive  course  of  action ;  of 
something  which  belongs  to  their  own  race,  and  land, 
and  tongue,  and  not  to  others.  Society  is  become 
national,  and  forthwith  history  becomes  political. 
Whatever  the  march  of  society  may  be,  that  of  history 
will  be  correlative  to  it. 

Let  us  go  back  for  an  illustration  to  the  literature 
of  that  land  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  Herodotus, 
so  often  called  the  father  of  history,  is  an  instance  of 
the  transition  of  which  I  am  speaking.  He  appears 
to  us  a  man  of  very  active  and  curious  mind,  who  has 
the  power  and  the  will  to  seek  knowledge  everywhere. 
He  verifies  to  the  letter  one  poet's  description  of  an- 
other poet's  hero  ;  truly  he  is  the  man 

"  Qui  mores  hominum  miiltorum  vidit  et  urbes." 
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He  seems  to  have  a  greater  poet's  dictum  at  his  heart, 
that 

"  Home-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits." 

Knowledge  was  not  yet  stored  up  in  great  reservoirs  ; 
he  travelled  after  it  from  place  to  place  ;  he  saw,  and 
heard,  and  reflected  for  himself.  It  was  the  fashion 
once  to  call  him  a  pleasant  story-teller,  with  fraudulent 
Greek  vision,  and  credulous  ears ;  but  I  think  this 
fashion  is  rightly  passed.  Rather  he  listened  thought- 
fully to  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptian  priests ;  he 
gathered  up  all  the  traditions  that  lingered  in  the 
oracles,  shrines,  and  cities  of  Greece ;  he  made  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  his  tributaries,  and  wove 
together  the  parti-coloured  treasure  into  that  mixture 
of  chronicle  and  history,  of  lively  narrative,  religious 
musing,  and  political  lore,  which,  pass  the  world 
through  whatever  shapes  it  may,  will  never  cease  to 
charm.  Yet  there  is  a  clue  to  all  his  narrative.  He 
knits  together  the  nations  whose  history,  or  rather 
traditions,  he  traverses,  by  their  relation  to  that  bitter, 
everlasting  enmity  between  Europe  and  Asia,  whereof 
the  age  immediately  preceding  him  had  seen  so  tre- 
mendous an  explosion  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

That  very  assault  on  the  liberties  of  Greece  had 
wrought  its  tribes,  in  spite  of  their  internal  antagonism, 
into  one  people,  one  society ;  and,  but  half  a  genera- 
tion later  than  himself,  we  see  what  may  be  termed 
the  political  history  of  the  ancients  reaching  a  per- 
fection in  Thucydides  which  it  never  surpassed.  This 
history  may  be  called  political,  because  human  society 
had  then  fully  realised  the  idea  of  a  people.  The 
highest  form  of  human  organisation  with  which  men 
were    familiar   was    the    iroXiTela ;    nor    does    it   here 
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matter,  perhaps,  to  say  that  both  to  Greek  and  Roman 
such  name  was  derived  from  the  population  of  a  city, 
and  of  an  adjacent  people  aggregated  round  it ;  rather 
than  from  the  population  of  a  kingdom,  or  country, 
having  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages  living  under 
one  law  and  rule.  No  doubt  the  words  iroXireia  and 
civitas  denote  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth  from 
the  kernel  of  the  city ;  while  "  kingdom "  derives  it 
from  the  person  of  the  prince :  perhaps  the  former 
may  be  called  the  Greco  -  Latin,  the  latter  the 
Asiatic  principle  of  government.  But  at  least  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  familiar  with  great  eastern 
kingdoms,  which  fully  set  forth  the  modern  idea  of  a 
nation ;  and  Alexander  conquered  and  ruled  over  such 
an  empire ;  not  to  say  that  from  its  members  several 
kingdoms,  in  the  modern  sense,  arose.  Society  then 
had  become  national,  and  history  kept  pace  with  it. 
Let  us  see  what  is  the  character  of  this  political 
history. 

Its  limit  is  the  nation,  and  it  deals  with  all  that 
interests  the  nation.  Within  the  contracted  limits  of 
that  famous  Peloponnesian  war  passions  are  stirring, 
political  interests  at  stake,  rivalries  are  in  the  field, 
such  as  are  reproduced  now  in  the  larger  sphere  of 
Europe.  Every  form  of  government  may  be  seen  in 
embryo  ;  every  political  antagonism  runs  its  petty  but 
well-defined  course  ;  and  but  lately  the  ablest  organ 
of  public  opinion  in  England  has  twice  chosen  the 
funeral  oration  of  Pericles  as  the  liveliest  exponent 
of  English  feeling  over  the  losses  experienced  at 
Sebastopol.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  charm,  where  the 
writer  can  describe  with  the  pencil  of  a  poet,  and 
analyse  with  the  mental  grasp  of  a  philosopher.  Such 
is  the  double  merit  of   Thucydides.       And  so  it  has 
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happened  that  the  deepest  students  of  human  nature 
have  searched  for  two  thousand  years  the  records  of  a 
war,  wherein  the  territory  of  the  chief  belligerents  was 
not  larger  than  a  modern  English  or  Irish  county. 
What  should  we  say  if  a  quarrel  between  Kent  and 
Essex,  between  Cork  and  Kerry,  had  kept  the  world 
at  gaze  ever  since  ?  Yet  Attica  and  Laconia  were  no 
larger. 

Pass  over  five  hundred  years,  yet  history  scarcely 
seems  to  have  enlarged  its  grasp.  It  deals,  indeed, 
with  an  empire  materially  wider  in  extent  —  the 
wonderful  empire  of  that  city  which  moulded  into 
one  dominion  all  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Mediterranean,  the  highway  of  the  old  world.  Thus 
it  might  seem  to  include  the  orhis  terrarmn.  Yet 
I  do  not  know  that  in  reading  the  pages  of  Polybius, 
of  Livy,  or  even  of  Tacitus,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
wider  grasp  of  thought,  a  more  enlarged  experience 
of  political  interests,  a  higher  idea  of  man  and  of  all 
that  concerns  his  personal  or  public  life,  than  in  those 
of  Thucydides.  I  am  not  comparing  the  qualifications 
of  these  several  great  masters,  but  trying  to  trace  the 
idea  on  which  their  works  are  written.  And  I  still 
find  the  vroXire/a  or  civitas  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Rome, 
no  doubt,  is  physically  greater  than  Athens.  Her 
gauntleted  hand  pitilessly  strikes  down  one  after 
another  the  fairest  of  Grecian  cities.  Syracuse  and 
Corinth,  with  all  their  columns  and  statues,  sink 
before  her.  Carthage  meets  her  in  vain  in  a  hundred 
battles  by  sea  and  land  ;  the  result  is  but  that  the 
Roman  exile  moralises  over  her  ruins.  Again,  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  a  Polycrates  or  a  Peisis- 
tratus,  and  a  master  of  thirty  legions,  with  whom  it 
was  ill  to  argue ;   but  this   is  a  difference  of  degree  ; 
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and  not  of  kind.  Still  the  Caesar  in  his  ahnost  world- 
wide dominion  reached  no  higher  unity  of  man  than 
the  national  unity,  and  the  painter  of  a  servile  senate 
and  degenerate  people,  of  a  Nero  or  Domitian,  and 
the  empire  super  et  Garamcmtas  et  Inclos,  which 
quivered  beneath  their  rage,  had  indeed  a  wider 
canvas,  yet  grouped  not  bis  figures  with  a  deeper 
thought  than  he  who  described  the  conflict  in  the 
bay  of  Syracuse,  or  immortalised  the  oration  over  the 
dead  at  Athens.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  political 
history  of  the  ancients  will  never  be  surpassed, 
probably  never  be  equalled — I  mean  as  a  work  of 
art.  I  have  hitherto  been  considering  history  in 
another  point  of  view  ;  as  to  its  substance,  not  as  to 
its  shape ;  as  to  its  inward  thought,  not  as  to  its 
outward  clothing.  All  of  these  great  masters  were 
genuine  artists,  and  they  could  work  on  materials 
which  none  can  hope  for  now.  They  possessed,  as 
instruments  of  their  thought,  two  languages,  very 
different  in  their  capacity,  but  both  of  them  superior 
in  originality,  beauty,  and  expressiveness  to  any  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  modern  nations.  It  may  be 
that  the  marbles  of  Pentelicus  and  Carrara  ensure  good 
sculptors.  Certain  it  is  that  those  masters  of  ancient 
thought  deemed  it  not  beneath  their  pains  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  mode  of  expression.  Those,  perhaps, 
who  have  but  brick  to  deal  with  think  it  useless  to 
mould  so  ignoble  a  material,  or  shrink  from  an  attempt 
to  rival  in  plaster  the  forms  of  marble  art.  Yet  I  have 
often  lamented  that  historians,  who  would  feel  insulted 
at  a  comparison  of  their  subject-matter  with  that  of 
Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  should  descend  to  a  style  which 
the  Greek  would  have  thought  unworthy  of  an  Athenian 
barber,  and  the  Roman  of  a  manumitted  slave. 
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Nor  is  it  only  in  style,  as  an  expression  of  thonght, 
that  the  ancient  historians  possess  so  great  an  excel- 
lence. In  the  narrative — that  is,  the  poetic  and  pic- 
torial part  of  history — they  have  equal  merit.  Their 
history  is  a  drama,  in  which  the  actors  and  events 
speak  for  themselves.  The  author  is  not  perpetually 
intruding  himself  and  his  personal  feelings,  after  the 
egotistic  fashion  of  too  many  moderns.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  Shakespeare  and  a  fashionable  novel. 
In  the  former,  characters  stand  out  to  the  mind,  and 
impress  themselves  on  the  feelings  by  action  and  suffer- 
ing ;  in  the  latter,  we  are  continually  being  told  that 
the  heroes  are  brave  or  clever,  and  the  heroines  para- 
gons of  beauty.  As  we  feel  Othello  or  Hamlet,  so  in 
a  battlefield  of  Livy  we  comprehend  how,  while  the 
combatants  were  fio^htino- 

"An  earthquake  reeled  unheededly  away/' 

The  historian  is  not  yet  become  an  untimely  moralist 
or  a  dull  dissertator.  He  is  the  great  painter  of  human 
nature,  and  in  his  subject  forgets  himself. 

But  on  the  philosophic  part  of  history — the  bearing 
of  events  on  each  other,  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  the  apprehension  of  great  first  principles,  the 
generalisation  of  facts — what  shall  we  say  concerning 
the  political  history  of  the  ancients  ?  They  had  faith- 
fully noted  whatever  belonged  to  the  civil  life  of  man, 
the  political  organisation  of  human  society  in  national 
centres ;  but  the  bearing  of  nations  on  each  other, 
the  greater  whole  of  humanity  itself,  they  had  not 
reached.  Perhaps  the  course  of  history  within  the 
memory  of  man  had  been  too  short,  its  experience  too 
simple,  its  direction  too  little  evident,  for  sach  an 
advance.     Something  must  happen  to  man,  something 
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to  society,  something  to  humanity,  before  such  a 
result  could  be  attained.  For  history,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  the  picture  of  man's  civilisation  as  it  is  ; 
and  the  reality  must  take  place  before  its  portrait  can 
be  drawn.  Thus,  to  find  any  advance  in  the  idea  of 
history,  with  an  exception  which  I  shall  note  hereafter, 
the  treatise  Be  Civitate  Dei,  the  remarkable  work  of  a 
great  and  saintly  mind,  who  has  had  more  influence 
probably  on  human  thought  than  any  uninspired 
writer,  we  must  step  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
during  which  Europe  was  reconstituting  itself  after  the 
convulsions  produced  by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 
At  length,  after  the  rise  of  modern  nationalities  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  literature  produced  for  a  time  a  recurrence,  at 
least  in  outward  form,  to  the  political  history  of  the 
ancients.  Such  was  the  model  in  the  mind  of  Ma- 
chiavelli  and  Guicciardini.  But  the  state  of  the  world 
had  gone  beyond  this ;  had  advanced  to  a  riper  growth. 
To  have  been  contented  with  the  limited  views,  the 
national  boundaries  of  ancient  history,  because  of  the 
exquisite  shape  and  perfect  language  into  which  that 
history  was  thrown,  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the 
spirit  to  the  body,  would  have  been  a  positive  retro- 
gression in  the  then  state  of  the  human  mind.  Through 
the  long  travail  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  been  pre- 
pared for  something  better.  Indeed,  in  those  very 
Middle  Ages,  and  notably  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  were  minds  which  have  left  us  imperishable 
memorials  of  themselves,  and  which  would  have  taken 
the  largest  and  most  philosophic  view  of  history,  had 
the  mere  materials  existed  ready  to  their  hand.  Con- 
ceive, for  instance,  a  history  from  the  luminous  mind 
of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  stores  of  modern  knowledge 
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at  his  command.  But  the  invention  of  printing,  one 
of  the  turning-points  of  the  human  race,  was  first  to 
take  place ;  and  then  on  that  soil  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
so  long  prepared  and  fertilised  by  so  patient  a  toil,  a 
mighty  harvest  was  to  spring  up.  Among  the  first 
fruits  of  labours,  so  often  depreciated  by  those  who 
have  profited  from  them,  and  in  the  land  of  children 
who  despise  their  sires,  we  find  the  proper  alliance  of 
philosophy  with  history.  Then,  at  length,  the  pro- 
vince of  the  historian  is  recognised  to  consist,  not 
merely  in  the  just,  accurate,  lively  narrative  of  facts, 
but  in  the  exhibition  of  cause  and  effect.  "  What  do 
we  now  expect  in  history  ?  '  says  M.  de  Barante  ;  and 
he  replies — "  Solid  instruction  ;  a  complete  knowledge 
of  things  ;  moral  lessons  ;  political  counsels  ;  compari- 
sons with  the  present ;  the  knowledge  of  general 
facts."  Even  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  most  philo- 
sophic of  ancient  historians,  no  individual  ability  could 
secure  all  such  powers.  What,  then,  had  happened  in 
the  interval  ?  Christianity  had  happened  ;  Christen- 
dom had  been  formed  ;  mankind  had  passed  through 
fire  and  water — a  deluge  and  a  passion ;  the  secret  of 
its  unity  and  its  destiny  had  been  given  to  it.  The 
nation  was  no  longer  the  highest  of  human  facts, 
patriotism  no  longer  the  first  of  virtues.  A  recon- 
structed humanity  towered  far  above  the  nation,  and 
no  one  member  of  the  human  society  could  any  longer 
engross  the  whole  interest  of  man.  There  was  a  voice 
in  the  world  greater,  more  potent,  thrilling,  and  uni- 
versal than  the  last  cry  of  the  old  society,  Civis  sum 
Rom  anus  ;  and  this  voice  was  Sum^  Cliristianus.  From 
the  time  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  it  was  impossible  to 
sever  the  history  of  man's  temporal  destiny  from  that 
of  his  eternal  ;   and  when  the  virtue  of  that  Sacrifice 
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had  thoroughly  leavened  the  nations,  history  is  found 
to  assume  a  larger  basis,  to  have  lost  its  partial  and 
national  cast ;  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  man, 
and  to  demand  for  its  completeness  a  perfect  alliance 
with  philosophy. 

It  is  true  that  the  breaking-up  of  the ,  Roman 
empire — reducing  the  powers  of  society  into  a  sort 
of  chaos — long  suspended  these  results.  Like  the 
seeds  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  they  lay  for 
hundreds  of  years,  not  losing  their  vital  force,  but 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  Christian  mind  till 
the  hour  of  awakening  should  come.  The  world  of 
thought  in  which  we  live  is,  after  all,  formed  by 
Christianity.  Modern  Europe  is  a  relic  of  Christen- 
dom, the  virtue  of  which  is  not  gone  out  of  it. 
Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  have  ruled  over 
generations  which  ignored  them  ;  have  given  breadth 
to  minds  which  condemned  their  benefactors  as  guilty 
of  narrow  priestcraft,  and  derided  the  work  of  those 
benefactors  as  an  exploded  theory.  Let  us  take  an 
example  in  what  is,  morally"  perhaps  the  worst  and 
most  shocking  period  of  the  last  three  centuries — the 
thirty  years  preceding  the  great  French  Eevolution. 
We  shall  see  that  at  this  time  even  minds  which  had 
rejected,  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  reprobate  will,  the 
regenerating  influence  of  Christianity,  could  not  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  virtue  of  the  atmosphere 
which  they  had  breathed.  They  are  immeasurably 
greater  than  they  would  have  been  in  Pagan  times, 
by  the  force  of  that  faith  which  they  misrepresented 
and  repudiated.  To  prove  the  truth  of  my  words, 
compare  for  a  moment  the  great  artist  who  drew 
Tiberius  and  Domitian  and  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
first  century,  with  him  who  took   up  its  decline  and 
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fall  in  the  second  and  succeeding  centuries.  How 
far  wider  a  grasp  of  thought,  how  far  more  manifold 
an  experience,  combined  with  a  philosophic  purpose, 
in  Gibbon  than  in  Tacitus  !  He  has  a  standard  within 
him  by  which  he  can  measure  the  nations  as  they 
come  in  long  procession  before  him.  In  that  vast  and 
wondrous  drama  of  the  Antonines  and  Constantine, 
Athanasius  and  Leo,  Justinian  and  Charlemagne, 
Mahomet,  Zinghis  Khan,  and  Timour,  Jerusalem 
and  Mecca,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  what  stores 
of  thought  are  laid  up — what  a  train  of  philosophic 
induction  exhibited !  How  much  larger  is  this  world 
become  than  that  which  trembled  at  Csesar !  The 
very  apostate  profits  by  the  light  which  has  shone 
on  Thabor,  and  the  blood  which  has  flowed  on  Calvary. 
He  is  a  greater  historian  than  his  heathen  predecessor, 
because  he  lives  in  a  society  to  which  the  God  whom 
he  abandoned  has  disclosed  the  depth  of  its  being,  the 
laws  of  its  course,  the  importance  of  its  present,  the 
price  of  its  futurity. 

Thus  it  may  be  termed  a  necessity  of  modern  history 
that  it  should  be  philosophic.  It  must  give  not  only 
the  course  of  things,  but  their  results;  not  only  the 
facts,  but  their  reasous.  The  civilisation  which  it 
ought  to  portray  is  one  immensely  advanced  beyond 
that  of  the  ancients ;  advanced  not  merely  in  the 
material  arts  which  give  prosperity  to  civil  life,  but 
most  of  all  in  this,  that  it  possesses  a  tie  and  bond  of 
the  whole  race  in  the  Person  of  its  Deliverer,  which 
was  so  fatally  wanting  to  the  old  world,  and  from  the 
absence  of  which  its  course  was  obscure  and  fluctuating, 
and  its  end  unapparent.  Now,  where  there  is  no  de- 
fined course  and  no  recognised  end,  the  philosophy  of 
cause  and  effect  is  scarcely  possible.      How  dreary  to 
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chronicle  the  rise  and  fall  of  Assyrian,  and  Persian, 
and  Macedonian,  and  Roman  dominion,  until  the  key 
to  them  was  given,  until  the  stone  cut  out  without 
hands  was  beginning  to  fill  the  earth  !  Too  often  has 
philosophy  in  the  hand  of  modern  writers  shown  itself 
ungrateful  to  the  power  which  made  it  what  it  is  ;  nor 
only  ungrateful,  but  unconscious  of  its  debt.  Christen- 
dom, that  mighty  creation  of  the  Church,  has  left  an 
ineffaceable  impression  on  modern  society.  It  has 
protected  it  at  once  from  the  excesses  and  narrowness 
of  such  conquerors  as  the  Romans.  Never  more  can 
one  political  organisation  presume  to  be  the  whole  of 
the  world,  and  never  again  can  it  restrict  man  to  its 
own  boundaries.  Even  now,  dislocated  and  convulsed, 
heaving  with  half-subdued  revolutions,  and  torn  by 
fatal  schisms,  Europe  feels  itself  to  be  one,  and  the 
pride  of  the  proudest  nation  submits  to  have  its 
history  treated  but  as  a  part  and  member  of  a 
greater  whole.  We  have  kept  the  term  barbarous 
from  the  old  Greek,  but  we  have  altered  its  force. 
It  no  longer  means  that  which  is  strange,  foreign  to 
us,  but  that  which  breaks  away  from  the  universal 
law  of  civilised  life,  shared  in  common  by  so  many 
nations ;  and  civilisation  itself,  the  course  of  man's 
temporal  destinies,  can  no  longer  be  severed  from 
that  ocean  of  his  eternal  state  into  which  it  is  seen 
to  run. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  modern  historian  looks  at  society 
from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  the  ancient.  Its 
centre  and  its  law  do  not  lie  to  him  in  the  nation,  but 
in  the  greater  whole  of  humanity,  which  the  Person  of 
the  Grod-man  has  revealed  to  him.  He  sees  before 
him  a  collection  of  nations  which  has  indeed  been  a 
republic  with  a  common  law,  which  still  has  parts  and 
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members,  common  sympathies  and  antagonisms,  where- 
in no  one  has  a  moral  or  intellectual  primacy,  but 
virtues  balanced  with  great  defects.  It  is  a  mutual 
give  and  take  ;  an  action  and  reaction  all  around  him. 
Here,  perhaps,  he  sees  a  race  at  the  top  wave  of  its 
natural  strength  and  energy,  full  of  perseverance, 
rarely  missing  success,  but  proud,  hard,  and  worldly  ; 
there  another,  wherein  thought  and  action  interpeoe- 
trate  each  other,  more  impulsive,  frank,  and  tender, 
and  withal  so  quick,  keen,  and  homogeneous,  that  a 
single  feeling  will  electrify  the  whole  mass,  a  single 
man,  the  secret  thought  of  the  nation  personified, 
assume  absolute  control,  and  weld  them  for  a  time  into 
overwhelming  force.  A  third,  with  vast  and  yet  un- 
known powers,  of  one  growth  and  jet,  in  force  of 
barbarism,  Asiatic,  in  flexibility  of  civilisation,  Euro- 
pean, knit  together  by  an  almost  unreasoning  obedi- 
ence, and  marshalled  in  a  huge  military  hierarchy 
aspiring  to  future  triumphs  ;  fourth  may  come  a  troop 
of  nations,  differing  in  blood,  in  language,  in  social 
institutions,  in  their  state  of  progress,  but  finding  a 
single  point  of  contact,  a  centre  of  unity,  in  the  person 
of  a  common  sovereign,  and  upholding  his  throne  for 
centuries  with  unwavering  fidelity.  Others,  again, 
seem  like  the  inferior,  yet  not  unimportant,  limbs  of  a 
great  confederacy ;  they  fill  up  interstices  in  the  huge 
fabric ;  while  some  are  great  rather  in  their  past 
renown  than  in  their  present  power,  a  magni  nominis 
umhra,  once  rich  in  arts  and  arms,  and  in  the  thought 
which  rules  mankind.  In  all  these  a  course  and  pro- 
gress are  ever  going  on ;  a  common  civilisation  has 
its  distinctive  national  colouring ;  race  and  religion 
produce  their  blended  result ;  and  philosophical  history 
has  not  only  to  recount  facts  with  rigid  accuracy,  not 
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only  to  represent  the  panorama  of  war  and  peace,  of 
outward  action  and  inward  development,  as  it  goes  on, 
but  to  compare  and  estimate  the  progress,  and  weigh 
the  nations  in  its  scales  by  a  standard  which  they  all 
recognise. 

Have  we,  then,  come  to  the  proper  subject  of 
which  we  were  in  pursuit,  and  is  such  a  philosophical 
history  identical  with  the  philosophy  of  history  itself? 
They  have,  indeed,  I  believe,  much  in  common ;  but 
this  latter  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  yet  maturer  growth 
of  civilisation.  Let  me  endeavour  to  specify  the  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Into  whatever  alliance  history  may  call  philosophy, 
still,  if  it  be  true  to  its 'own  nature,  its  basis  must  be 
narration.  It  has  to  set  forth  events,  whether  simple 
or  complex,  whether  striking  the  imagination  by  sym- 
pathy, or  exercising  the  reason.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  history  of  a  particular  nation  for  a  given  period 
of  moderate  length,  say  of  fifty  years.  Immediately 
what  a  crowd  of  dififerent  subjects  force  themselves  on 
the  mind  ;  war  with  its  thousand  incidents,  diplomacy, 
politics,  legislation,  literature,  social  economy,  religion. 
This  is  but  a  sample.  All  these  require  to  be  de- 
scribed. An  accurate  and  vivid  narrative  of  these 
must  precede  the  philosophical  part  of  history,  the 
deduction  of  results,  comparison,  contrast,  generalisa- 
tion ;  nor  will  any  amount  of  philosophic  skill  in  the 
latter  part  make  up  for  want  of  dramatic  power  in  the 
former.  Yet  what  a  medley  is  here  !  What  a  multi- 
plicity of  details  !  Each  one  of  these  subjects,  the  active 
force  of  a  nation,  its  politics,  its  legislation,  its  literature, 
its  social  economy,  its  state  of  religion,  has  its  own 
growth  and  progress,  its  philosophical  point  of  view,  its 
manifold  facts,  and  the  laws  which  are  their  ultimate 
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expression.      How  is  it  possible  to  have  unity  of  con- 
ception in  such  a  cluster  of  different  subjects  ? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  philosophy  of  history 
comes  upon  the  stage.  Its  special  force  lies  in  this 
very  unity  of  conception. 

It  chooses  one  of  these  subjects ;  it  traces  such  one, 
as  it  were,  from  the  cradle,  follows  it  through  all  the 
adventures  of  its  course,  its  trials,  conflicts,  progres- 
sions, defeats,  recoveries,  completion,  and  success ; 
draws,  as  it  were,  the  biography  of  an  idea — gives 
life  and  colouring  to  an  abstraction — sums  up  a  chain 
of  facts  in  their  results.  "  The  history  of  a  nation," 
says  M.  de  Barante — himself  so  skilful  in  narration — 
^'  does  not  consist  only  in  the  chronicles  of  its  wars 
and  revolutions,  in  the  living  portrait  of  its  illustrious 
men.  So  far  is  but  the  outward  drama  of  history. 
There  may  be  desired  the  history  of  causes  that  do 
not  appear  visibly ;  certain  minds  may  even  prefer 
it  to  the  history  of  effects  which  disclose  themselves  to 
the  eye.  All  human  things  are  subject  to  a  progres- 
sion,, the  law  of  which  may  be  sought  out  in  the  midst 
of  accidental  and  variable  circumstances.  There  is 
an  order  of  facts  belonging  to  each  kind  of  history. 
Historical  interest  will  turn  on  the  history  of  a  re- 
ligion, of  a  legislation,  of  a  science,  of  an  opinion,  of 
an  art,  as  well  as  on  a  history,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  represented  in  fields  of  battle,  in  the  public  places 
of  cities,  or  at  the  courts  of  kings.  Such  histories," 
he  continues,  "  in  which  a  philosophic  genius  follows 
across  successive  facts  the  development  of  an  idea  or 
the  progress  of  a  cause,  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  master  works  of  the  human  mind.  Their  beauty 
mainly  depends  on  U7iiti/  of  conception^  on  the  author's 
power  to   distinguish   and  arrange  facts  according  to 
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his  purpose,  according  to  the  object  of  his  researches 
and  his  analysis."  ^ 

In  such  a  work  it  would  appear  that  history  and 
philosophy  have  an  equal  share.  It  rests  on  a  basis  of 
facts ;  it  results  in  a  science,  the  scope  of  which  is  to 
set  forth  the  laws  by  which  the  political  and  social 
world  is  governed. 

How  can  we  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  ? 
I  know,  I  can  even  conceive,  but  one  way — by  a 
cautious  and  conscientious  induction  of  facts,  an 
induction  which  needs  to  be  as  patient,  as  rigorous, 
as  scrupulous,  as  extensive,  as  little  warped  by  precon- 
ceived fancies  or  extraneous  theories,  as  the  induction 
on  which  the  physical  sciences  are  built,  and  which 
has  been  the  main  instrument  of  their  wonderful 
advance. 

Let  me  quote  here  the  words  of  one  who  has  given 
us  in  his  histories  of  civilisation  in  Europe  and  in 
France  perhaps  the  most  finished  specimen  of  the 
natural  qualities  required  to  produce  a  Philosophy 
of  History.  "  What,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  is  the  spirit 
which  prevails  at  present  in  the  intellectual  order, 
in  the  research  of  truth,  whatever  be  its  object  ?  A 
spirit  of  severity,  prudence,  and  reserve,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  philosophic  method.  This  method  carefully 
observes  facts,  and  only  allows  itself  to  generalise 
slowly,  progressively,  in  proportion  as  facts  are  known. 
This  spirit  has  evidently  prevailed  for  more  than  half 
a  century "  (we  may  now  almost  double  that  time) 
*'  in  the  sciences  which  are  engaged  on  the  material 
world ;  it  has  produced  their  progress  and  their  glory. 
Its  tendency  is  at  present  to  penetrate  more  and  more 

^  M.  de  Barante,  Histoire  des  Dues  dc  Bourgoyne.   Preface,  pp.  9, 
10,  II. 
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into  the  sciences  of  the  moral  world,  into  politics, 
history,  and  philosophy.  On  all  sides  the  scientific 
method  extends  itself  and  gains  influence  ;  on  all  sides 
is  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  facts  for  one's  basis  and 
rule ;  men  are  persuaded  that  they  are  the  material 
of  science ;  that  no  general  idea  can  have  any  real 
value  if  it  derive  not  its  birth  from  facts,  and  be 
continually  nourished  by  them  as  it  grows  to  maturity. 
Facts  are  now,  in  the  intellectual  order,  the  power  in 
credit."  And  he  adds  words  which  appear  to  me 
luminous  with  truth :  "  We  are  cast  into  a  world 
which  we  have  not  created  nor  invented ;  we  find 
it  there ;  we  look  at  it ;  we  study  it ;  need  is  that 
we  must  take  it  as  a  fact,  for  it  subsists  outside 
of  us,  independently  of  us.  It  is  on  facts  that  our 
spirit  exercises  itself ;  it  has  but  facts  for  materials  ; 
and  when  it  discovers  their  general  laws,  those  laws 
are  themselves  facts  which  it  verifies."  ^ 

I  accept  these  principles  fully  and  unreservedly.  I 
would  apply  to  events  of  the  moral  order  what  a  famous 
philosopher  says  of  physics,  that  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  when  actively  introduced,  spoils  them.  No 
doubt,  they  have  a  final  cause  ;  no  doubt,  likewise,  the 
whole  course  of  events,  as  much  in  contingent  as  in 
material  things,  as  much  in  the  actions  of  free  agents , 
as  in  the  unreasoning  powers  of  nature,  is  foreordered 
and  directed  according  to  that  end  which  is  the  first 
in  the  order  of  the  divine  counsels,  as  it  is  the  last  in 
execution.  But  it  is  not  given  to  us,  in  this  stage  of 
our  being,  to  jump  at  this  hidden  conclusion.  The 
patient  analysis  of  facts  is  oicr  instrument  of  know- 
ledge, in  politics  and  history,  as  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world.      I  can  therefore  feel  no  jealousy  of 

^  Guizot,  Civilisation  en  France,  V'°  legon. 
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facts,  no  fear  of  them,  in  the  intellectual  order.  A 
half-knowledge,  a  meagre  induction,  a  hasty  generali- 
sation— this  indeed  is  to  be  feared  as  the  parent  of 
numberless  errors  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  which  I 
am  more  intimately  convinced  than  that  the  order  of 
moral  events,  when  fully  disclosed,  will  be  found  to  be 
governed  by  laws  far  transcending  human  wisdom  to 
conceive,  or  the  heart  of  man  to  admire.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  we  follow  any  other  guide  but  facts,  we  are 
but  dwarfing  the  Divine  Lawgiver  to  the  measure  of 
our  fancy. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  solemnity  involved  in  this  view  of 
facts  which  is  seldom  recognised.  One  thing,  said  the 
heathen  proverb,  the  Deity  cannot  do :  undo  that 
which  is  done.  And  is  it  not  true  that  all  which  once 
has  happened,  which  has  become  a  fact,  in  so  hap- 
pening passes,  as  it  were,  into  an  irrevocable  order  of 
things,  and  shares  the  immutability  and  eternity  of  the 
Almighty  Maker  ?  Thus  it  is  even  with  the  contingent 
acts  of  men,  prescinding  from  the  sin  which  may  be 
involved  in  them.  Once  carried  into  effect,  they  form 
part  of  an  universe  which  is  God's  creation  ;  the  system 
of  which,  in  its  infinitely  numerous  details,  is  one  vast 
series  of  inductions,  as  to  what  is  His  being  and  His 
will,  for  without  these  they  could  not  have  been.  The 
meanest  fact  around  us  is  one  in  an  infinite  series,  and 
bears  witness  to  an  infinite  power.  It  is  a  disclosure 
of  the  Eternal ;  "  for  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  that  are  made."  Those,  at  least, 
who  so  look  upon  facts  are  not  likely  to  disregard 
their  importance. 

But  if  the  philosophic  historian  must  look  to  the 
induction  of   facts   as  the  scientific   method   by  which 
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alone  lie  can  attain  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  view  of  the 
laws  governing  the  political  and  social  world,  yet  there 
are  facts  very  intimately  and  universally  concerning 
the  actions  of  men  and  the  course  of  humanity  which 
come  to  him  guaranteed  by  authority.  Whether  the 
mere  observer  would  deduce  them  for  himself,  the 
experience  of  the  ancient  heathen  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  decide  in  the  negative.  But  that  experience  is 
likewise  sufficient  to  show  that,  without  fully  admitting 
such  facts,  the  course  of  human  affairs  was  to  the  most 
sharp- sighted  and  reflecting  among  them  dark,  cheer- 
less, and  even  unintelligible.  No  one  can  be  a  great 
and  true  historian  if  his  history  be  not  written  with  a 
full  conviction  that  three  great  powers  move  through 
the  whole  course  of  human  events."^  There  is  a  Divine 
Providence,  which  shapes  things  to  its  own  ends, 
"  rough-hew  them  how  we  will,"  and  never  leaves  the 
mastery  of  results  to  the  blind  or  iron  force  of  chance 
or  fate.  There  is  a  free  will  of  man,  left  sacred  in 
every  human  breast  by  that  Divine  Providence,  not 
the  slave  of  outward  circumstances  nor  of  inward 
pleasure,  but  the  very  basis  of  our  moral  being,  and  its 
inviolable  citadel.  And  there  is,  by  the  permission  of 
that  same  Providence,  an  ever-active  power  of  evil, 
universal  in  his  operation,  and  tempting  every  human 
free  will  to  a  false  pleasure  and  an  unreal  good.  If 
the  human  mind  could  not  discern  and  recognise  these 
three  powers  for  itself  from  the  mere  contemplation  of 
the  outward  facts  of  history,  yet,  at  least,  when  they 
are  disclosed  by  revelation,  it  sees  infallible  proof 
of  their  presence  in  those  facts ;  nor  has  either  of 
these  ever  been  denied  or  ignored  by  the  historian 
without  manifest  injury  to  the  truth  and  the  com- 
1  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  Lect.  xv. 
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pleteness   of    the    view    which    he    takes    of    human 
affairs. 

JSTay,  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  was  the 
very  discerning  and  reasoning  on  these  three  powers, 
and  their  joint  operations  in  human  affairs,  which 
gave  birth  to  that  philosophy  of  history  of  which  we 
are  now  treating.  And  how  can  I  better  conclude 
these  remarks  than  by  some  illustration  from  facts  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  here  maintained  ? 

When,  then,  did  history  first  appear  divested  of 
what  is  local,  national,  and  temporary  ?  When  did 
it  come  forth  at  length  conterminous  with  the  human 
race,  and  grasping  its  whole  destiny  ?  Who  first  allied 
it  with  philosophy  so  as  to  produce  a  work  which  may 
be  referred  equally  to  both  ?  If  what  I  have  stated 
be  true,  if  history  be  ever  the  portrait  of  an  existing 
civilisation,  if  it  cannot  forestall  the  progress  of  that 
civilisation,  if  the  mirror  cannot  reflect  till  the  object  be 
presented  to  it;  if,  moreover,  darkness  and  uncertainty 
brooded  over  the  mind  of  the  ablest  and  most  philo- 
sophical of  the  ancient  historians,  so  that  it  may  be 
doubted  if  he  recognised  either  of  those  three  powers 
which  move  through  all  the  actions  of  men,  then  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  no  philosophy  of  history  could 
be  produced  till  Christianity  had  sunk  into  the  minds 
of  men  and  moulded  their  thoughts.  Now,  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  the  same  great  Father,  who  is 
usually  considered  the  parent  of  theology  viewed  as  a 
science,  has  likewise  given  us  the  first  specimen  of 
the  philosophy  of  history.  That  period  of  thirty  years 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  during 
which  the  fertile  mind  of  St.  Augustine  poured  forth 
so  many  works  to  be  the  seed-plots  of  thought  for 
future  times,  was  itself  one  of  the  most  important  and 
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decisive  in  all  history.  It  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
capture  of  imperial  Eome,  which  filled  the  old  world 
with  dismay.  That  world  felt  instinctively  that  it 
was  disappearing.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
were  broken  up,  and  who  could  tell  how  much  or 
what  would  remain  standing:  after  the  delude  ?  On 
all  sides  the  barbarians  were  bursting  in,  and  the  em- 
pire which  had  grown  for  a  thousand  years  was  up- 
heaved from  its  foundations.  He  who  gave  a  theory 
of  history  at  such  a  time  was  subjecting  it  to  a  rude 
trial.  And  again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  very 
capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric  led  to  the  work  in 
question.  Rome,  said  certain  Pagan  writers,  obtained 
the  dominion  of  the  world  by  the  aid  of  the  gods. 
She  is  become  Christian,  and  she  falls.  The  objection 
seemed  to  St.  Augustine  to  need  an  answer,  and  he 
blends  all  the  treasures  of  history  and  philosophy  to- 
gether in  giving  it  in  the  great  treatise  De  Civitate 
Dei.  We  are  the  children  of  those  barbarians,  adopted, 
tamed,  regenerated  by  the  Church.  We  live  far  on 
the  other  side  of  that  gulf  into  which  all  that  was 
beautiful,  orderly,  and  peaceful  of  the  old  civilisation 
was  about  to  be  cast.  We  have  eighteen  centuries 
behind  us,  and  St.  Augustine  had  four.  What  judg- 
ment should  we  pass  on  his  work  ?  I  will  take  a 
summary  of  it,  drawn  up  by  a  very  able  modern 
historian,  that  you  may  see  how  far  it  reaches  such  an 
ideal  of  the  philosophy  of  history  as  I  have  sketched 
above.  "  As  to  what  concerns  history,"  says  M. 
Amedee  Thierry,  ''  the  following  is  the  idea  of  St. 
Augustine.  The  events  of  this  world  are  neither 
fortuitous  nor  isolated.  Divine  Providence  directs 
them,  forms  them  into  a  series,  causes  them  all  to 
concur  towards  the  same  end,  the  triumph  of  truth 
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and  justice,  such  as  they  were  revealed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  as  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  confirm  and  announce  them  to  the  nations. 
Whoever  listens  to  the  voice  from  on  high,  and  follows 
it,  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  elect,  the  City  of  God, 
nigh  to  which  moves  the  city  of  the  earth,  devoted  to 
worldly  interests,  the  city  of  pride  and  dominion,  the 
persecutor  of  the  saints,  but  which  not  the  less  labours, 
by  means  of  which  she  is  ignorant,  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Thus  did  Babylon  in  the  east — thus  does 
Rome  in  the  west — both  of  them  queens  of  nations, 
both  of  them  announced  by  prophecies,  both  of  them 
predestined  to  spread  abroad,  the  former  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  the  latter  those  of  the 
New.  The  kingdom  of  Rome  was  universal,  because 
such  was  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  as  the 
ancient  law  was  but  a  preparation  for  the  new,  every- 
thing in  the  ancient  world  converged  towards  Rome, 
and  the  accession  of  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  everything 
after  that  accession  has  concurred  to  the  triumph  and 
the  universality  of  the  Christian  faith.  Never  was 
Rome  so  powerful  as  since,  by  the  communication  of 
Christ's  religion,  she  attached  to  herself  the  barbarian 
nations  bent  formerly  on  her  ruin.  The  Gauls  burnt 
that  Rome  which  was  subject  to  the  false  gods  ;  the 
soldiers  of  Hannibal  would  have  made  her  a  heap  of 
stones  ;  the  Christian  Alaric  recoils  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christian  Rome  ;  he  makes  himself  her  master, 
and  preserves  her."  -^ 

It  is  the  main  idea  which  is  here  so  valuable.  The 
atmosphere  of  Tacitus  and  the  lurid  glare  of  his  Rome, 
compared  with  St.  Augustine's  world,  are  like  the 
shades   in    which    Achilles    deplored    the    loss    of  life 

^  Histoire  dc  la  Gaule,  Intioduction,  p.  340. 
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contrasted   with   a   landscape   bathed  in  the  morning 
light    of  a    southern    sun.       Yet    how    much    more 
material  misery  was  there  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
than  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  !      In  spite  of  the  excesses 
in  which  the  emperors  might  indulge  within  the  walls 
of  their  palace  or  of  Rome,  the  fair  fabric  of  civilisa- 
tion filled  the   whole  Roman  world,  the  great  empire 
was    in    peace,    and    its    multitude    of    nations    were 
brethren.      Countries  which  now  form  great  kingdoms 
of  themselves  were  then  tranquil  members  of  one  body 
politic.      Men  could  traverse  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  round  to 
Italy  again,  and  find  a  rich,   smiling  land  covered  by 
prosperous  cities,  enjoying  the  same  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  possessed  in  peace  by  its  children.      In  St. 
Augustine's  time  all  bad  changed.      On  many  of  these 
coasts    a   ruthless,    uncivilised,    unbelieving,   or    mis- 
believing enemy  had  descended.      Through  the  whole 
empire  there  was   a   feeling   of   insecurity,   a   cry   of 
helplessness,   and   a  trembling  at  what  was  about  to 
come.       Yet    in   the    pages    of   the    two    writers   the 
contrast   is  just  in  the  inverse  ratio.      In  the  Pagan, 
everything  seems   borne   on    by   an    iron    fate,   which 
tramples  on  the  free  will  of  man,  and  overwhelms  the 
virtuous  before  the   wicked.      In  the  Christian,  order 
shines  in  the  midst  of  destruction,  and  mercy  dispenses 
the  severest  humiliations.      It  was  the  symbol  of  the 
coming  age.      And  so  that  great  picture  of  the  Doctor, 
Saint,  and  Philosopher  laid  hold  of  the  minds  of  men 
during  these  centuries  of  violence  which  followed,  and 
in  which    peace   and  justice,   so   far  from   embracing 
each  other,  seemed  to  have  deserted  the  earth.      And 
in  modern  times  a  great  genius  has  seized  upon  it,  and 
developed  it  in  the   Discourse  on  Universal  History. 
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Bossuet  is  worthy  to  receive  the  torch  from  St. 
Augustine ;  scarcely  could  a  more  majestic  voice  or  a 
more  philosophic  spirit  set  forth  the  double  succession 
of  empire  and  of  religion,  or  exhibit  the  tissue  wrought 
by  Divine  Providence,  human  free  will,  and  the  per- 
mitted power  of  evil. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  scientific  method  reached  its 
full  perfection  in  either  of  these  great  authors.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  the  latter  theory  never  encroaches 
on  the  domain  of  facts.  Nor  have  I  time  to  touch 
on  the  relation  which  the  course  of  man's  temporal 
destiny  holds  to  that  of  his  eternal,  or  the  bearing 
of  history  on  theology,  and  how  much  the  philosopher 
may  assume  from  the  theologian.  These  great  men 
were,  above  all,  theologians,  and  if  they  in  any  respect 
stretched  their  own  province  too  far,  the  tendency 
of  things  has  since  been  so  much  in  the  contrary 
direction  that  there  is  little  danger  of  their  example 
in  this  respect  being  followed. 

Nothing  of  this  sort,  certainly,  can  be  charged  on  a 
living  author — at  once  statesman,  orator,  philosopher 
and  historian  of  the  highest  rank — who  has  given 
to  us,  on  a  less  extensive  subject,  a  philosophy  of 
history  in  its  most  finished  and  accurate  form.  The 
very  attempt,  on  the  part  of  M.  Guizot,  to  draw  out 
a  picture  of  civilisation  during  fourteen  hundred  years, 
and  to  dissect  through  that  immense  and  ever-chang- 
ing period  the  course  of  society  in  so  many  countries, 
indicates  no  ordinary  power  ;  and  the  partial  fulfilment 
of  the  design  maybe  said  to  have  elevated  the  philosophy 
of  history  into  a  science.  In  this  work  may  be  found 
the  most  important  rules  of  the  science  accurately 
stated ;  but  the  work  itself  is  the  best  example  of 
philosophic   method  and   artistic  execution    united  to 
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illustrate  a  complex  subject.  A  careful  study  of 
original  authorities,  a  patient  induction  of  facts,  a 
cautious  generalisation,  the  philosophic  eye  to  detect 
analogies,  the  painter's  power  to  group  results,  and 
above  all,  a  unity  of  conception  which  no  multiplicity 
of  details  can  embarrass — these  are  some  of  the  main 
qualifications  for  a  philosophy  of  history,  which  T 
should  deduce  from  these  works.  Yet  while  the 
action  of  Providence  and  that  of  human  free  will  are 
carefully  and  beautifully  brought  out,  while  both  may 
be  said  to  be  points  of  predilection  to  the  author,  he 
has  not  alluded,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  great 
evil  spirit  and  his  personal  operation.  Strong  as  he 
is,  he  has  been  apparently  too  weak  to  bear  the  scoff 
of  modern  infidelity,  "  he  believes  in  the  Devil  " — 
unless,  indeed,  the  cause  of  this  lies  deeper,  and 
belongs  to  his  philosophy  ;  for  if  there  be  one  subject 
out  of  which  eclecticism  can  pick  nothing  to  its  taste, 
it  would  be  the  permitted  operation  of  the  great  fallen 
spirit.  Nor  will  the  warmest  admiration  of  his  genius 
be  mistaken  for  a  concurrence  in  all  his  judgments. 
I  presume  not  to  say  how  far  such  an  author  is 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  himself,  unjust,  from  the  point 
of  view  at  which  he  draws  his  picture.  Whether  and 
how  far  he  be  an  eclectic  philosopher,  let  others  decide  : 
it  would  be  grievous  to  feel  it  true  of  such  a  mind  ; 
for  it  is  the  original  sin  of  that  philosophy  to  make 
the  universe  rotate  round  itself.  Great  is  its  com- 
placency in  its  own  conclusions,  but  there  runs  through 
them  one  mistake — to  fancy  itself  in  the  place  of 
God. 

It  is,  perhaps,  these  works  and  their  great  influence 
which  led  to  another  effort  of  the  philosophic  mind  in 
the  defence  of  Catholicism  as  to  its  action  on  society. 
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by  the  lamented  Balmez,  too  soon  removed  from 
Spain  and  from  the  Church.  With  less  unity  of 
conceptioD,  with  less  scientific  method,  above  all,  far 
better  in  its  idea  than  in  execution,  it  yet  exemplifies 
the  philosophy  of  history ;  more  so,  I  think,  than  the 
volume  of  the  celebrated  German  who  has  had  the 
honour  of  giving  its  name  to  the  science.  We  miss, 
indeed,  in  Frederic  Schlegel  the  accuracy,  lucidity,  and 
point,  the  admirable  concentration  of  the  great  French 
mind  above  mentioned.  Yet  there  is  enough  in  his 
volume,  in  its  wide  stores  of  thought  and  immense 
learning,  to  justify  the  title  which  he  has  assumed. 

St.  Augustine,  Bossuet,  Guizot,  Balmez,  Schlegel : 
I  have  taken  these  names  not  to  exhaust,  but  to 
illustrate  the  subject.  Here  we  have  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  society,  Africa  and  France,  Spain  and 
Germany,  and  the  Christian  mind  in  each,  thrown 
upon  the  facts  of  history.  They  point  out,  I  think, 
sufficiently  a  common  result.  But  amid  the  founders 
of  a  new  science  who  shall  represent  our  own  country  ? 
Can  I  hesitate,  or  can  I  venture,  in  this  place  and 
company,  to  mention  the  hand  which  has  directed  the 
scattered  rays  of  light  from  so  many  sources  on  the 
wild  children  of  Central  Asia,  and  produced  the  Turk 
before  us  in  his  untamable  ferocity — the  outcast  of 
the  human  race,  before  whom  the  earth  herself  ceases 
to  be  a  mother,  by  whom  man's  blood  has  ever  been 
shed  like  water,  woman's  honour  counted  as  the  vilest 
of  things,  nature's  most  sacred  laws  publicly  and 
avowedly  outraged — has  produced  him  before  us  for 
the  abhorrence  of  mankind,  the  infamy  of  nations  ? 
To  sketch  the  intrinsic  character  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation,  and  out  of  common  historical  details, 
travel,  and  observation,  to  show  the  ineffaceable  stamp 
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of  race  and  temper  reproducing  itself  through  the  long 
series  of  ages,  surely  expresses  the  idea  which  we  mean 
by  the  "  philosophy  of  history." 

We  have  seen  how  the  strong  light  of  Catholic  truth 
and  teaching  gave  to  history  its  unity  and  its  univer- 
sality, reducing  the  nation  under  the  greater  whole  of 
the  race,  subordinating  the  city  of  Romulus  to  the 
City  of  God.  It  was  by  discerning  the  growth  and 
progress  of  that  City  of  God  that  the  Catholic  Doctor, 
St.  Augustine,  seized  upon  it  as  the  central  point 
in  the  destinies  of  man,  which,  while  dominion  passes 
from  country  to  country  and  from  race  to  race,  remains 
fixed  and  immutable.  And  this  idea  penetrated  and 
took  possession  of  Christian  history  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  At  Jength  a  violent  schism  arose, 
which  severed  from  the  City  of  God  a  portion  of  the 
civilised  world.  They  who  were  outside  felt  no  longer 
touched  by  its  glories  or  soothed  by  its  promises,  and 
the  last  three  centuries  have  witnessed  on  their  part 
repeated  attempts  to  construct  histories — and  philo- 
sophical histories  too — which  either  ignore  the  exist- 
ence, or  disfigure  and  misrepresent  the  operation,  of 
the  City  of  God.  The  grand  exploit  of  these  writers 
is  to  blot  the  sun  out  of  the  world.  Their  utmost 
skill  consists  in  throwing  themselves  back  into  the 
position  of  the  heathen,  when  there  was  no  truth,  but 
every  man's  opinion  ;  their  total  success  would  be  to 
banish  from  their  readers'  minds,  and  to  exclude  from 
their  own,  tlie  thouoht  that  God  had  become  man,  had 
sphered  his  truth  in  a  society,  and  subordinated  the 
whole  course  of  events  unto  the  trial  of  men,  of  nations, 
and  of  races,  in  accepting  or  rejecting  that  truth,  in 
combating  or  forming  a  part  of  that  society.  To  all 
such   men  a   philosophy   of  history   becomes  by  their 
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own  fault  as  impossible,  as  without  their  own  fault  it 
was  to  Livy  or  Tacitus.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  period  or 
a  fact  of  early,  or  mediaeval,  or  modern  history,  which 
this  perverted  view  of  things  has  not  misrepresented  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  it,  since  our  own  country 
has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  error.  None  can  ask  for  a 
nobler  intellectual  work  than  to  be  instrumental  in  any 
sort  to  the  restoration  of  truth  to  history.  May  we  not 
hope  that  this  also  is  a  glory  reserved  for  those  who 
have  in  the  midst  of  them  one  who  sits  in  Peter's  Chair 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  alone  immovable  where  all  is 
fluctuating  ;  who  may  well  possess  and  communicate  to 
his  children  the  secret  of  history,  for  he  has  seen  age 
after  age  and  people  after  people  pass  by  him  ?  They 
are  gone,  and  he  remains  the  same,  to  be  to  all  future 
generations  what  he  was  to  them — truth's  pillar,  or  its 
witness.      Scdet  ceternumque  scdehit. 

And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  special  work  in 
history  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ages  which  are  to 
come.  If  "  facts  are  the  power  in  credit,"  so  never 
before  were  they  communicated  in  such  abundance  to 
the  curiosity  of  mankind.  The  predicted  times  are 
come  upon  us  ;  "  many  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge 
is  increased."  The  world,  indeed,  in  all  its  aspects, 
is  ransacked  for  facts.  Not  only  all  that  concern  the 
experimental  sciences,  but  all  that  belong  to  the  moral 
field  of  human  action,  are  gathered  together  before  us 
as  in  a  museum.  Life  seems  too  short  to  exhaust  the 
documents  that  belong  even  to  a  single  generation. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  are  brought  to  meet,  and  a  tide 
of  travellers  is  continually  going  forth  to  sweep  every 
creek  and  shore  of  civilised  or  uncivilised  life,  and  to 
lay  up  the  results  of  their  observation  for  posterity  ; 
not  to  say  that  every  age   inherits  the  riches  of  its 
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predecessors.  In  the  records  of  human  thought 
accumulation  is  ever  going  on  :  the  individual  mind 
passes  away ;  but  the  collective  mind  continues  its 
ceaseless  progress.  It  is  said  that  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  antiquity  availed  himself  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  his  mighty  pupil,  Alexander,  to  collect 
animals  for  the  study  of  natural  history.  But  the 
poorest  child  of  modern  civilisation  is  richer  than 
Aristotle  with  the  stores  of  Alexander  at  his  feet. 
Eather,  the  student  of  history  is  embarrassed  with  the 
boundlessness  of  the  wealth  set  out  before  him.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  special  work  of  such  a  period  must 
be  to  select  and  combine,  to  analyse  and  construct. 
In  this  direction  a  work  is  possible  now  which  in 
former  days  no  power  of  mind  could  accomplish, 
because  the  materials  were  wanting.  A  subject  of 
importance  may  be  chosen,  pursued  through  centuries 
and  nations,  every  fact  bearing  on  it  noted,  the  ex- 
perience of  most  dissimilar  circumstances  calculated  ; 
and  the  result  may  be  to  throw  a  new  light  on  even 
the  leading  motives  which  governed  such  times  and 
countries.  The  actors  themselves  and  their  contem- 
poraries are  usually  unconscious  of  those  very  motives. 
*'  One  must  be  outside  the  picture,"  says  an  able 
historian,-^  "  to  know  well  its  striking  and  characteristic 
points."  It  is  in  such  studies,  perhaps,  that  the  mind 
is  most  sensibly  affected  by  that  wonderful  mystery  of 
Almighty  power,  the  Providence  which  rules  the  free 
actions  of  men.  Who  has  not  gazed  with  admiration 
on  a  swarm  of  insects  unconfusedly  engaged,  with 
ceaseless  industry  and  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  work 
of  .their  hive  ?  Who  has  not  felt  arrested  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  Divine  mind  which  planted  this  instinct 

^  M.  de  Barante. 
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within  them,  and  reveals  itself  in  such  effects  ?  But 
look  now  on  the  hive  of  men,  where  every  one  pos- 
sesses not  instinct,  but  the  diviner  gifts  of  memory, 
understanding,  and  will — where  every  one  has  an 
origin  of  action  and  choice  in  himself,  which  is 
essentially  free,  which  he  is  ever  exercising.  And 
yet  no  less  the  whole  hive  conspire  to  a  work  beyond 
the  thought  and  aim  of  the  individual,  beyond  that  of 
the  mass — every  one  goes  his  own  way,  but  all  go  to- 
gether a  way  they  wot  not  of,  and  man's  free  will 
works  out  God's  intention.  Gazing  on  such  a  scene, 
we  realise  the  poet's  thought,  and  admire  with  him 

"  La  Provvidenza  die  goA^erna  il  mondo 
Con  quel  consiglio  nel  quale  ogni  aspetto 
Create  e  vinto  pria  clie  vade  al  fondo."  ^ 

Such  is  human  history  in  its  highest  aspect ;  a  most 
wonderful  and  entrancing  sight.  In  thus  analysing, 
comparing,  sorting,  and  combining  facts,  the  philosophy 
of  history  has  a  great  field  open  before  it.  If  carried 
out  faithfully  and  conscientiously,  no  science  can  be 
fraught  with  more  important  advantage  to  mankind. 
The  simple  recitation  of  great  deeds  will  ever  possess 
a  charm  for  the  human  mind ;  but  the  philosophic 
induction  and  inference  from  facts  is  replete  with  in- 
struction for  the  race,  and  prepares  the  future  against 
the  errors  of  the  past. 

But  if  such  be  the  philosophy  of  history,  my  hearers 
may  fairly  ask  what  right  or  title  have  I  to  take  any 
part  in  so  great  a  work  ?  Now  to  this  I  have  but  one 
reply.  I  have  not  sought  a  post,  but  obeyed  a  call.^ 
It  is  a  call  the  nature  of  which  I  had  never  thought 

^  Dante,  Parad.  xi.  28. 

2  The  author  was  appointed,  under  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  Newman, 
to  the  post  of  lecturer  on  the  "Philosophy  of  History"  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland. 
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of  till  it  was  made  ;  in  following  it  I  obeyed  another's 
judgment,  not  my  own.  I  put  my  feebleness  under 
the  shield  of  his  authority.  I  recognised  him,  indeed, 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  among  the  sons  of  thought,  and 
felt  that  it  was  glory  enough  for  me  to  serve  under 
him.  I  reflected  also  that  the  fortress  of  error,  which 
we  are  besieging,  is  of  enormous  force  ;  the  despotism 
of  self-will,  for  many  a  long  year  ruling  undisputed, 
has  filled  it  full  with  all  the  munitions  of  war ;  its 
defenders  are  proud  and  stubborn.  That  the  fortress 
will  one  day  be  taken,  I  know  full  well ;  but  who  will 
take  it,  is  another  story.  Many  and  many  a  soldier 
will  fall  before  it ;  yet,  in  the  day  of  its  capture,  their 
toil,  their  suffering,  their  it  may  be  unnoticed  fall  and 
unhonoured  lot,  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  They  will 
have  a  portion  of  the  success  ;  for  they  spent  in  it 
their  force  and  their  life,  which  is  all  that  the  bravest 
can  do.  If  such  be  my  portion,  I  accept  it  beforehand 
willingly.  The  soldier  who  so  fights  cannot  be  pre- 
sumptuous ;  for  his  trust  is  in  his  commander  and  his 
cause,  not  in  himself.  It  is  not  his  part  to  judge 
whether  the  work  is  according  to  his  strength  ;  for  it 
comes  to  him  as  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled,  the  spring  of 
which  is  not  ambition,  but  obedience. 

It  has  been  my  single  object  in  this  Address  to 
answer  the  question.  What  is  the  "  philosophy  of  his- 
tory "  ?  and  to  lay  down  some  chief  rules  which  should 
attend  the  scientific  treatment  of  such  a  subject. 
When  next  I  have  the  honour  to  meet  you,  I  hope  to 
commence  a  course  in  which  I  shall  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  here  touched  upon  to  a  great  subject  of 
study,  the  "  Formation  of  Christendom." 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

LECTURE  I. 

THE    CONSUMMATION    OF    THE    OLD    WORLD. 

The  empire  of  Augustus  inherited  the  whole  civilisa- 
tion of  the  ancient  world.  Whatever  political  and 
social  knowledge,  whatever  moral  or  intellectual  truth, 
whatever  useful  or  elegant  arts  "  the  enterprising  race 
of  Japhet"  had  acquired,  preserved,  and  accumulated 
in  the  long  course  of  centuries  since  the  beginning  of 
history,  had  descended  without  a  break  to  Rome,  with 
the  dominion  of  all  the  countries  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean.  For  her  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  of 
all  the  East  had  been  stored  up  ;  for  her  Pythagoras 
and  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  all  the 
schools  besides  of  Grecian  philosophy  suggested  by 
these  names,  had  thought ;  for  her  Zoroaster,  as  well 
as  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  legislated  ;  for  her  Alexander 
conquered,  the  races  which  he  subdued  forming  but  a 
portion  of  her  empire.  Every  city  in  the  ears  of 
whose  youth  the  poems  of  Homer  were  familiar  as 
household  words  owned  her  sway.  Her  magistrates, 
from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Arabia, 
issued  their  decrees  in  the  language  of  empire — the 
Latin  tongue ;  while,  as  men  of  letters,  they  spoke 
and  wrote  in  Greek.  For  her  Carthage  had  risen, 
founded  colonies,  discovered  distant  coasts,   set  up  a 
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world-wide  trade,  and  then  fallen,  leaving  her  the 
empire  of  Africa  and  the  West,  with  the  lessons  of  a 
long  experience.  Not  only  so,  but  likewise  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  all  the  frontier  provinces,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  spent  in  her  service  their 
strength  and  skill ;  supplied  her  armies  with  their 
bravest  youths  ;  gave  to  her  Senate  and  her  knights 
their  choicest  minds.  The  vigour  of  new  and  the 
culture  of  long-polished  races  were  alike  employed  in 
the  vast  fabric  of  her  power.  In  fact,  every  science 
and  art,  all  human  thought,  experience,  and  discovery, 
had  poured  their  treasure  in  one  stream  into  the 
bosom  of  that  society  which,  after  forty-four  years  of 
undisputed  rule,  Augustus  had  consolidated  into  a 
new  system  of  government,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
charge  of  Tiberius. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  adequately  what  a  spectator 
called  "  the  immense  majesty  of  the  Roman  peace."  ^ 
Where  now  in  Europe,  impatient  and  uneasy,  a  group 
of  half-friendly  nations  jealously  watches  each  other's 
progress  in  power,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  province 
threatens  a  general  war,  Rome  maintained,  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  tranquil  sway,  an  empire 
of  which  Graul  and  Spain,  Britain  and  North  Africa, 
Switzerland  and  the  greater  part  of  Austria,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  formed  but 
single  limbs,  members  of  her  mighty  body.  Her 
roads,  which  spread  like  a  network  over  this  immense 
territory  from  their  common  centre,  the  golden  mile- 
stone of  her  Forum,  under  the  palace  of  her  emperors, 
did   but  express  the  unity  of  that  spirit  with  which 

^  Pliny,  Nat.  His.  xxvii.  i.  "  Immensa  Romans  pacis  majestate, 
non  homines  modo  diversis  inter  se  terris  gentibusque,  verura  etiam 
niontes  et  excedentia  in  nubes  juga  partusque  eorum  et  herbas  quoque 
invicem  ostentante." 
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she  ruled  the  earth,  her  subject,  levelling  the  mountain 
and  filling  up  the  valley,  for  the  march  of  her  armies, 
the  caravans  of  her  merchandise,  and  the  even  sweep 
of  her  legislation.  A  moderate  fleet  of  6000  sailors 
at  Misenum,  and  another  at  Ravenna,  a  flotilla  at 
Forum  Julii,  and  another  in  the  Black  Sea,  of  half 
that  force,  preserved  the  whole  Mediterranean  from 
piracy ;  ^  and  every  nation  bordering  on  its  shores 
could  freely  interchange  the  productions  of  their 
industry.  Two  smaller  armaments  of  24  vessels  each, 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  secured  the  empire 
from  northern  incursion.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  a 
force  of  25  legions  and  14  cohorts,  making  171,500 
men,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  auxiliary  troops, 
that  is,  in  all  an  army  of  340,000  men,  sufficed  not 
so  much  to  preserve  internal  order,  which  rested  on 
other  and  surer  ground,  but  to  guard  the  frontiers 
of  a  vast  population,  amounting,  as  is  calculated,  to 
120,000,000,^  and  inhabiting  the  very  fairest  regions 
of  the  earth,  of  which  the  great  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
a  sort  of  central  and  domestic  lake.  But  this  army 
itself,  thus  moderate  in  number,  was  not,  as  a  rule, 
stationed  in  cities,  but  in  fixed  quarters  on  the 
frontiers  as  a  guard  against  external  foes.^  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  whole  interior  of  Gaul  possessed  a 
garrison  of  but  1200  men;  that  Gaul  which,  in  the 
year  i860,  in  a  time  of  peace,  thought  it  necessary 
for  internal  tranquillity  and  external  rank  and  security, 
to  have  626,000  men  in  arms.^     Again,  Asia  Minor 


^  Champagny,  Les  Cesars,  iii.  386. 

'^  By  Gibbon  estimated  at  120,000,000;  by  Dollinger  {Heidenthum 
und  Judenthum,  i.)  at  about  100,000,000. 

2  Champagny,  iii.  386. 

•*  The  Dally  Telegraph,  on  August  20,  1864,  calculated  the  number 
of  men  in  arms  in  Europe,  in  a  time  of  peace,  at  5,000,000  ;  the  calcu- 
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had  no  military  force  :  that  most  beautiful  region  of 
the  earth  teemed  with  princely  cities,  enjoying  the 
civilisation  of  a  thousand  years,  and  all  the  treasures 
of  art  and  industry,  in  undisturbed  repose.  And 
within  its  unquestioned  boundaries  the  spirit,  more- 
over, of  Koman  rule  was  far  other  than  that  of  a 
military  discipline,  or  of  a  bureaucracy  and  a  police 
pressing  with  ever-watchful  suspicion  on  every  spring 
of  civil  life.  The  principle  of  its  government  was  not 
that  no  population  could  be  faithful  which  was  not 
kept  in  leading-strings,  but  rather  to  leave  cities  and 
corporations  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves. 
Thus,  its  march  was  firm  and  strong,  as  one  whose 
empire  was  assured,  but  for  this  very  reason  devoid 
alike  of  fickleness  and  haste. "^ 

Under  the  peace  of  so  vast  an  empire,  guarded 
rather  by  the  majesty  of  tlie  Eoman  name  than  by  the 
amount  of  force  employed,  the  inhabitants  of  three 
continents,  with  ready  transit  by  roads,  canals,  rivers, 
and  the  great  central  sea  at  their  command,  had  un- 
exampled facilities  of  commerce.  No  theory  of  free 
trade  could  equal  the  advantages  arising  from  unity  of 
empire  ;  for  the  public  tranquillity  being  maintained 
at  so  slight  a  cost,  this  vast  dominion  was  free  from  a 
large  part  of  that  burden  of  taxation  which  presses 
on  modern  industry,  when  the  penalty  of  past 
wars  is  felt  during  even  the  uncertain  periods  of 
intermittent  peace.  Far  indeed  was  the  pax  Romana 
removed  from  that  armed  jealousy  of  rival  nations, 
the  sole  resource  of  the  world  after  the  forfeiture  of 

lation  being  taken  from  the  budgets  of  the  several  countries.  The 
revenues  of  these  countries  were  estimated  at  ;,^3 14,000,000,  of  which 
their  armies  and  navies  cost  ;^  1 23,000,000  a  year. 

^  Dollinger,  Heid.  und  Jud.,  i.  34-5.     Champagny,  iii.  lOO,  gives  the 
disposition  of  the  army. 
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its  spiritual  unity,  which  is  termed  the  balance  of 
power. 

Then,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
to  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  from  utmost  Spain  to  the 
Euphrates,  no  war,  nor  suspicion  of  war,  could  arise. 
Of  such  a  period  TertuUian  wrote  :  "  The  world  itself 
is  opened  up,  and  becomes  from  day  to  day  more 
civilised,  and  increases  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment. 
Every  place  is  reached,  is  become  known,  is  full  of 
business.  Solitudes,  famous  of  old,  have  changed  their 
aspects  under  the  richest  cultivation.  The  plough  has 
levelled  forests,  and  the  beasts  that  prey  on  man  have 
given  place  to  those  that  serve  him.  Corn  waves  on 
the  sea-shore ;  rocks  are  opened  out  into  roads ; 
marshes  are  drained  ;  cities  are  more  numerous  now 
than  villages  in  former  time.  The  island  has  lost  its 
savageness,  and  the  cliff  its  desolation.  Houses  spring 
up  everywhere,  and  men  to  dwell  in  them.  On  all 
sides  are  government  and  life.  What  better  proof 
can  we  have  of  the  multiplication  of  our  race  than  that 
man  is  become  a  drug,  while  the  very  elements  scarcely 
meet  our  needs  ;  our  wants  outrun  the  supplies  ;  and 
the  complaint  is  general  that  we  have  exhausted  even 
nature."  ^ 

And  this  Rome  herself,  the  centre,  the  ruler,  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  civilised  world — she  who,  in  the 
words  of  Strabo,  "  had  taught  humanity  to  man  "  ^ — 
what  was  the  life  which  she  bestowed  on  her  inhabi- 
tants ?  Judge  of  it  by  the  gift  of  an  emperor  to  his 
people  :  of  such  gifts  there  were  many  in  Rome.  A 
vast  square,  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  compre- 
hended within  its  various  courts  three  great  divisions. 

^  De  Anima,  30  ;  referred  to  by  Champagny,  iii.  196. 

2  See  Champagny,  iii.  200;  Dandolo,  Roma  eiPapi,  cap.  iii.,  vol.  i.  122. 
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One  contained  libraries,  picture  and  sculpture  galleries, 
music-halls,  and  every  need  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  A  second,  courts  for  gymnastics,  riding, 
wrestling,  and  every  bodily  exercise.  A  third,  the 
baths  :  but  how  little  the  word  associated  with  modern 
poverty  conveys  a  notion  of  the  thing  !  There  were 
tepid,  vapour,  and  swimming  baths,  accompanied  with 
perfumes  and  frictions,  giving  the  body  an  elastic 
suppleness.  Then  as  to  their  material :  alabaster  vied 
with  marble ;  mosaic  pavements  with  ceilings  painted 
in  fresco  ;  walls  were  incrusted  in  ivory,  and  a  softened 
daylight  reflected  from  mirrors ;  while  on  all  sides  a 
host  of  servants  were  engaged  in  the  various  offices  of 
the  bath.  The  afternoon  siesta  is  over  ;  a  bell  sounds  ; 
the  Thermae  open.  There  all  Rome  assembles  to  chat, 
to  criticise,  to  declaim.  There  is  coffee-house,  theatre, 
exchange,  palace,  school,  museum,  parliament,  and 
drawing-room  in  one.  There  is  food  for  the  mind, 
exercise  and  refreshment  for  the  body.  There,  if  any- 
where, the  eye  can  be  satisfied  with  seeing  and  the  ear 
with  hearing,  and  every  sense  and  every  taste  find  but 
a  too  ready  gratification.  This  feast  of  intellect,  tbis 
palace  of  ancient  power  and  art,  is  open  daily  without 
cost,  or  for  the  smallest  coin,  to  every  Roman  citizen. 
Private  wealth  in  modern  times  bestows  a  few  of  these 
gifts  on  a  select  number ;  but  poor  as  well  as  rich 
could  revel  then,  without  fear  of  exhaustion,  in  this 
treasure-house  of  material  civilisation.  For  all  is  the 
gift  of  the  imperial  delegate  to  the  people  whom  he 
serves  and  represents.  The  establishment  is  a  grace- 
ful homage  offered  by  the  chosen  of  the  nation  to  his 
constituents,  who,  according  to  the  theory,  have  invested 
him  with  the  plenitude  of  their  collective  power. 

Nor   must  we  here  forget  the   greatest  gift  which 
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the  Eoman  empire  bestowed  upon  the  human  race — 
a  system  of  equal  law  ;  a  system  which,  in  spite  of  the 
force  from  without,  that  at  last  broke  up  the  empire, 
still  lived  on,  was  first  the  admiration  of  the  barbarian 
conqueror,  then  instructed  him,  and  finally  subdued 
him  to  a  willing  homage.  And  that  Eoman  law 
should  thus  have  broadened  out  into  an  universal 
system  of  equal  rights  for  all,  is  the  more  wonderful 
because  at  the  beginning  it  treated  the  most  ele- 
mentary and  necessary  rights  of  man  in  society  as  in 
the  strictest  sense  national,  or  rather  civic  privileges. 
If  the  Roman  could  legally  marry,  and  possess  the 
power  of  a  husband  and  a  father ;  if  he  could  inherit, 
acquire,  and  transmit  property,  he  could  do  all  these 
things,  not  because  he  was  a  man,  but  because  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Rome.  The  stranger  residing  within  his 
borders  could  do  none  of  them.  But  when,  in  the 
last  century  of  the  republic,  Rome  became  a  world- 
wide power,  and  was  brought  as  a  ruler  into  daily 
contact  with  the  most  different  nations,  each  possessing 
its  own  customs,  laws,  and  rights,  this  old  stern  and 
most  exclusive  system  of  the  Twelve  Tables  became 
supplemented,  modified,  corrected  in  a  thousand  details. 
Under  the  ceaseless  labour  and  thought  of  philosophic 
jurisconsults,  applying  general  principles,  the  science 
of  right  was  gradually  formed,  and  a  barbarous 
groundwork  of  civic  privileges,  local,  arbitrary,  relative 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  full  of  the  most  galling 
inequality,  became  in  process  of  time,  without  sudden 
change,  by  the  slow  and  gradual  deduction  of  Roman 
genius  and  Greek  subtilty,  a  complete  system  of  natural 
equity,  with  a  sort  of  philosophic  precision  and  mathe- 
matical elegance.-^      This  great  result  had  not  indeed 

^  See  Champagny,  iv.  94-102. 
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been  accomplished  at  the  time  we  are  considering,  the 
fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  Incarnation,  but  things 
were  in  progress  towards  it.  Rome  was  bringing  all 
civilised  nations  to  have  and  to  acknowledge  but  one 
law,  and  this  law  not  imposed  by  the  power  of  the 
victorious  nation,  but  the  result  of  the  good  sense  of 
all :  so  that  what  we  now  call  Roman  law  was  nothing 
but  a  great  revolt  of  universal  equity  againt  institutions 
originally  peculiar  to  the  Roman  people. 

For  this  material  fabric  of  surpassing  power  and 
extent  rested  upon  more  than  material  foundations. 
Rome  was  not  merely  the  mighty  conqueror,  but  the 
skilful  assimilator  of  the  human  race.  Her  reign 
would  not  have  acquired  and  deserved  the  name  of 
a  majestic  peace  but  for  this.  And  to  appreciate 
her  power  and  her  merit  herein  we  must  look  beneath 
the  surface.  Perhaps  if  we  compare  her  for  a  moment 
with  other  great  cities  which  were  most  distinguished 
amid  the  thousands  comprised  in  her  dominion,  this 
will  be  most  apparent.  We  will  choose  none  but 
the  heads  of  former  empires,  the  chief  lights  of 
civilisation. 

First  of  all,  Athens.  She  had  been  a  great  naval 
power,  a  great  emporium  of  traffic ;  she  was  still,  as 
she  had  been  for  ages,  a  great  centre  of  human 
thought  and  speculation.  Once  the  tributes  of  many 
Greek  cities  flowed  to  her,  and  she  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  name.  The  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  the  world  raised  upon  her  acropolis  out 
of  the  wealth  of  her  subjects  testified  to  what  had 
been  her  sway.  But  she  had  not  the  gift  of  making 
this  sway  acceptable  to  her  tributaries.  They  quickly 
revolted  from  her,  and  her  empire  passed  like  a  dream. 
Henceforth   her   reign    was  restricted   to  the  arts  of 
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peace  :  painting,  music,  and  sculpture,  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  philosophy,  the  natural  gifts  of  the  most  gifted 
among  ancient  races,  chose  her  for  their  home.  The 
great  and  wise  of  the  earth  loved  to  visit  her,  and 
to  spend  a  time  of  study  within  her  walls,  reverencing 
the  shadow  of  departed  political  greatness,  but  more 
enjoying  the  light  of  present  culture  and  refinement, 
nay,  charmed  by  the  very  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  hues  of  a  spot  renowned  for  its  loveliness, 

"  Where  on  the  ^Egean  shore  a  city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil." 

Athens  was  of  old  and  gradual  growth  ;  but 
Antioch  was  selected  by  a  rich  and  brilliant  sovereign 
for  the  head  of  his  empire.  She  was  crowned  Queen 
of  the  East  at  her  birth  ;  and  so  long  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  Seleucid^  lasted,  its  princes  found  in  their  beau- 
tiful Antioch  a  residence  to  their  mind.  They  poured 
out  upon  her  their  wealth,  and  her  lovely  climate  lent 
itself  to  every  invention  of  luxury.  Seated  in  a 
matchless  valley  between  two  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, she  grew  till  four  cities,  each  enclosed  within  its 
own  walls,  extended  from  beyond  the  deep-flowing 
Orontes  to  the  heights  of  Mount  Silpius,  and  her 
battlements,  still  towering  over  craig  and  ravine,  even 
in  their  ruins  astonish  the  traveller.  All  the  races  of 
the  East  found  in  her  their  home  :  there  Greek  and 
Oriental  civilisation  joined  hands ;  and  she  continued 
for  ages,  under  Roman  dominion,  a  spot  where  the 
wealthy  delighted  to  dwell,  her  Syrian  magnificence 
embellished  by  a  long  series  of  Roman  emperors. 
Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian  built  her  baths ;  Anto- 
ninus Pius  paved  her  chief  street  with  Egyptian 
granite.       For   more  than    eight  hundred    years    this 
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glory  lasted,  until  she  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Chosroes.  But  what,  as  a  heathen  city,  are  Antioch's 
contributions  to  the  human  race  ?  She  was  a  splendid 
capital,  a  choice  abode  of  luxury  and  power,  and 
nothing  more. 

Greater  yet  than  Antioch,  fairest  of  all  fair 
cities,  yielding  to  Rome  only  in  size,  but  her  rival, 
perhaps  her  superior,  in  traffic,  was  Alexandria. 
Chosen  by  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  and  sove- 
reigns to  be  a  military  and  commercial  metropolis,  she 
collected  in  her  bosom  the  trade  of  three  continents. 
From  the  beginning  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Jew  had 
each  in  her  their  quarter ;  but  every  nation  of  the 
empire,  and  Indians,  Scythians,  and  Ethiopians  from 
beyond  it,  were  represented  there.  Occupying  a 
broad  tongue  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  from  which  every  fog  was  scattered  by  the 
northern  winds  that  ventilate  the  Delta  in  summer,"^ 
her  dry  atmosphere  preserved  for  centuries  the  colour 
and  outline  of  her  buildings  unimpaired  ;  not  a  flute 
of  her  pillars  or  a  flower  of  their  capitals  was  marred 
by  time  ;  and  eye-witnesses  tell  us  that  no  city  of  the 
world  presented  such  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
as  that  which  met  the  traveller  disembarking  at  the 
Gate  of  the  Moon,  and  passing  to  the  Gate  of  the  Sun, 
from  sea  to  sea,  through  a  street  lined  with  columns.^ 
This  was  crossed  by  a  chief  thoroughfare  of  like  beauty 
and  more  than  four  miles  long,  while  her  quays  lined 
the  two  harbours,  and  exhibited  the  productions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  abundance,  unrivalled  by 
Rome  herself.      All  that  the   Seleucidae  had  done  for 


^  Strabo,  vi.  17. 

2  Achilles   Tatius,   lib.   v.    beginning.     Diodorus  Siculus,  xvii.   52. 
Strabo,  vi.  17. 
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Antioch,  and  more  yet,  the  Ptolemies  had  done  for 
Alexandria.  They  had  made  her  the  great  school  of 
philosophy  and  medicine.  Her  Serapeion  and  Museum 
had  no  equals  in  the  world  for  grandeur.  She  joined 
then  in  herself  the  glory  of  Athens  and  of  Antioch ; 
a  seat  no  less  of  thought,  study,  and  mental  culture 
than  of  material  wealth.  She  was  the  full-grown 
offspring  of  Alexander,  sharing  his  double  great- 
ness from  her  birth  to  her  end,  and  this  brilliant  life 
lasted  for  well-nigh  a  thousand  years,  until  she  yielded 
to  the  Arab  destroyer.  Yet  what  great  contribution 
did  she,  too,  as  a  heathen  city,  leave  to  the  human 
race  ? 

Greater  than  Athens,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  in 
the  material  order,  Kome  excelled  them  yet  more  in 
this,  that  she  had  at  once  the  will  and  the  power  to 
communicate  to  others  that  which  was  most  precious 
of  all  her  possessions  in  her  own  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of 
her  subjects,  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  :  her  political 
and  civil  rights,  her  citizenship.  Her  great  instrument 
in  the  government  of  men,  her  great  means  of  preserv- 
ing that  majestic  peace  which  was  the  true  glory  of  her 
empire,  was  this  gift  of  imparting  her  own  rights  in 
various  degrees  to  the  conquered.  Her  mode  of  doing 
this  well  deserves  mention,  since  it  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  her  power. 

The  Latin  city  which  in  her  cradle  had  grown 
upon  the  ruins  of  Alba  Longa,  taking  its  citizens  as 
the  most  precious  spoil  of  victory  to  be  her  own,  had 
pursued  the  same  policy  through  seven  hundred  years 
of  increasing  power.  Thus  all  Italy  had  gradually 
acquired  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship.  For  she, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  had  created  a  citizenship 
independent  of  material  walls  and   limits.     Her  rule 
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was  not  the  exclusion  of  the  stranger  and  the  isolation 
of  the  city ;  but  to  attract,  to  associate,  and  to  extend. 
How  did  she  effect  this  ?  Let  us  take  an  instance. 
Augustus  found  the  Alpine  valleys  descending  on 
Italy  still  in  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Having 
conquered  the  warlike  Salesi  in  the  largest  and  fairest 
of  these,  he  terminated  a  series  of  rebellions  by  selling 
for  slaves  their  male  population ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  valley  he  planted  a  colonia.  A  legion  of  veteran 
soldiers,  with  standards  displayed,  with  their  tribunes, 
centuries,  and  cohorts,  marched  to  the  chosen  spot. 
At  their  head  the  augur,  the  pontiff,  the  notary,  and 
the  land-surveyor  took  their  place.  The  ground  was 
solemnly  marked  out  according  to  the  sacerdotal  laws 
of  Etruria  ;  the  omens  taken;  the  lines  drawn  ;  officer 
and  private  received  his  portion  according  to  his  rank. 
In  the  midst  of  the  ground  so  allotted  the  sacred 
plough  traced  the  enclosure  without  which  there  could 
be  no  legal  city,  the  pomcerium  imaging  that  of  Rome. 
The  parallelogram  so  formed  was  intersected  by  two 
lines,  terminating  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  which 
marked  the  site  of  four  gates,  sacred  and  inviolable 
as  those  of  Rome,  while  at  the  point  of  intersection 
was  the  forum,  the  likeness  of  that  whose  name  had 
become  famous  over  all  the  earth.  Out  of  the  armed 
force,  which  had  thus  become  citizen,  the  new  republic 
chose  duumviri,  who  were  its  consuls ;  and  decem- 
virs, who  formed  its  senate.  Three  hundred  families 
answered  to  the  three  hundred  original  Roman  gentes  ; 
thirty  decemvirs  to  the  three  hundred  senators ;  there 
was  priest  for  priest,  and  sacrifice  for  sacrifice.  There 
was  Rome  herself  in  her  fourfold  aspect  of  camp,  city, 
temple,  and    field.^      It  was  henceforth   Roman  soil, 

1  "Campus,  urbs,  templum  ager  Romanus," 
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dwelt  in  by  Roman  citizens  with  all  civil  and  political 
rights. 

Forthwith  the  new  republic  became  in  its  district 
a  sentinel,  a  citadel,  a  capital  of  Roman  power :  the 
centre  of  all  existing  civilisation,  and  besides,  the 
market-place,  tribunal,  emporium  to  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Every  occupation  and  business  of  life  drew 
the  natives  around  to  it.  There  only  on  market- 
days  could  they  exchange  their  goods  and  make  their 
purchases ;  there,  if  strife  arose  between  neighbours, 
the  law  would  determine  the  right.  There  they  saw 
an  image  of  life,  wealth,  comfort,  and  civil  peace,  far 
superior  to  anything  which  they  had  imagined.  In- 
sensibly it  drew  them  to  its  bosom,  and  the  aim  of 
their  life  became  to  share  the  privileges  which  they 
saw  securely  possessed  by  its  inhabitants.  Rome  had 
planted  herself,  with  all  her  attributes  of  power,  order, 
wealth,  and  peace,  before  their  eyes  and  within  their 
grasp.  How  could  they  fail  to  stretch  forth  their  arms 
to  the  embrace  of  such  a  mother  ?  ^ 

After  nearly  two  thousand  years  you  may  still  gaze 
down  from  the  overlooking  mountain  on  that  colonia. 
Its  enclosure  remains.  Its  walls  in  large  part  con- 
tinue as  they  were  then  built.  Its  central  square 
was  the  ancient  forum ;  its  chief  streets  the  intersect- 
ing lines  drawn  by  the  augur ;  and  before  its  gate 
stands  the  very  triumphal  arch  bearing  the  name  of 
Augustus,  its  founder,  twenty-seven  years  before  the 
Christian  era.^  Even  in  her  stones  Rome  seems 
everlasting. 

^  Chainpagny,  Les  Cesars :  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  colonia  in  the  Roman  system  of  rule.  "  Coloniae, 
nostrae  omnes  in  Uteris  antiquis  urbeis  quod  item  conditae  ut  Roma." 
Varro,  De  L.  Lat.  v.  40.  "Colonise,  quasi  effigies  parvse  simulacraque 
populi  Romani."     Aul.  Gell.  xvi.  13,  quoted  by  him. 

-  The  city  of  Aosta,  seen  from  the  Becca  di  Nona. 
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Now  what  Rome  did  here  in  the  fairest  and  most 
important  of  Alpine  valleys,  the  great  road  by  which 
Julius  passed  to  conquer  Gaul,  and  Napoleon  from 
Gaul  descended  on  Italy,  that  she  had  been  doing 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  her  own  peninsula,  wherein 
during  that  time  she  had  planted  161  colonise  and 
72  municipia ;  that  she  was  doing  over  the  broad 
plains  of  Gaul,  and  by  the  great  rivers  and  thorough- 
fares of  Western  Europe,  the  Ehine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Tagus,  and  the  Ebro.  She  propagated  herself  in 
France  by  such  cities  as  Lyons,  Narbonne,  Toulouse, 
and  Aries  ;  in  Spain,  by  such  as  Cordova,  Tarragona, 
Merida ;  in  Africa,  by  Carthage,  Utica,  Adrametum  ; 
on  the  Rhine,  by  Cologne  and  Bale ;  on  the  Moselle, 
by  Treves ;  in  England,  by  Colchester  and  London. 
These  are  but  specimens  of  her  assimilating  power, 
by  which  she,  who  had  conquered  in  arms,  won  and 
moulded  by  civilisation,  educated  by  governing,  united 
and  exalted  by  imparting  rights.  Athens,  Antioch, 
Alexandria  did  not  this,  and  so  lived  solitarily,  and  at 
length  died  ignominiously ;  whereas  Rome  sowed  the 
whole  West  with  the  imperishable  seed  of  her  own 
liberty,  law,  and  self-government,  so  that  her  municipal 
autonomy  passed  on  as  a  principle  of  freedom  to  our 
living  Europe ;  and  throughout  her  provinces  all  that 
were  distinguished  by  wealth,  industry,  energy,  rank 
of  any  sort,  strove  for  her  citizenship  and  obtained  it, 
and  henceforth  had  two  countries — one  that  town  or 
district  which  bore  them,  the  other  and  the  greater, 
Rome,  that  queen-mother  of  ten  thousand  cities,  from 
whose  womb  they  had  been  bred,  by  whose  milk  they 
had  been  nurtured,  whose  heart's  blood — the  possession 
of  her  original  civil  and  political  rights — ran  in  their 
veins. 
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Was  the  Greek  orator  i  wrong  when  he  called  the 
coloniae  and  municipia  of  Rome  her  true  ramparts, 
ramparts  not  to  the  city  only,  but  to  the  whole  em- 
pire ?  "  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  but  child's  play," 
he  cried,  "in  comparison  with  these.  Darius  once 
netted  a  single  city  on  an  island  within  a  circle  of 
living  men,  but  Rome  has  netted  the  world."  And 
thus  she  is  like  the  common  mother  earth,  supporting 
all ;  or  like  the  ocean,  receiving  all  streams  into  her 
bosom  without  overflowing ;  where  every  one  has  his 
deserts :  and  no  geographical  division  prevents  merit 
from  being  known  and  honoured.  And  thus  the  word 
"  Roman "  is  become  the  name  not  of  a  city  merely, 
but  of  a  general  race,  and  her  guards  are  her  own 
citizens,  the  best  and  most  powerful  citizens  in  every 
city  of  the  world. 

Great,  then,  as  in  itself  was  the  military  power 
of  Rome,  it  pressed  very  lightly  on  so  vast  an  empire, 
being  thrown  entirely  on  the  frontiers,  while  the 
whole  interior  was  guarded  and  maintained  in  tran- 
quillity without  soldiers  by  that  sole  majesty  of  her 
name.  Indisputable,  all-controlling  as  was  her 
sovereignty,  at  the  same  time  it  did  not  efface  the 
variety  of  subject  races,  for  it  left  them  in  general  in 
possession  of  their  own  laws,  liberty,  property,  and 
customs,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  peace  and 
war,  and  requiring  only  that  they  should  have  the 
same  enemies  and  the  same  friends  with  herself.  It 
was  a  patronage,^  says  Cicero,  rather  than  an  empire. 


^  Aristides,  De  Urhe  Roma. 

2  "Regiim,  populorum,  nationum  portus  erat  et  refugium  senatus. 
Nostri  autem  magistratus  imperatoresque  ex  hac  una  re  maximam 
laudem  capere  st!idebant,  si  provincias,  si  socios  geqiiitate  et  fide 
defendissent.  Itaque  illud  patrocinium  orbis  terrse  verius  quam  im- 
perium  poterat  nominari."     De  Offic.  ii.  8.     This  state  of  things,  broken 
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By  so  many  cities,  images  of  Rome  herself,  possess- 
ing and  communicating  her  privileges,  she  drew  and 
moulded  the  various  nations  after  her  own  pattern ; 
and  so,  without  an  ubiquitous  police  or  an  army  of 
administrative  agents,  she  gave  life,  order,  and  unity 
to  the  whole  mass,  as  the  centre  of  all  rights,  and  the 
disposer  of  all  rewards.  "  The  one  thing  which  I 
especially  admire  in  you,"  says  the  same  Greek  rheto- 
rician, "  is  that  with  so  great  and  strongly  constituted 
a  dominion  you  govern  men  as  freemen,  which  is 
entirely  peculiar  to  yourselves.  It  is  no  Caria  given 
to  Tissaphernes,  or  Phrygia  to  Pharnabazus,  or  Egypt 
to  another,  as  the  private  property  of  one  himself  a 
slave ;  but  as  the  magistrates  of  a  particular  city 
govern  its  revenues  for  that  city's  good,  you  have 
made  the  world  one  city,  and  appoint  its  rulers  to 
preside  over  and  provide  for  citizens  with  lawful  not 
despotic  power."  ^ 

We  can  now  better  understand  the  majesty  of  that 
omnipresent  city  as  seen  in  the  several  magistrates, 
who  by  the  names  of  Proconsuls,  Propreetors,  Pro- 
curators, or  Prsefects,  bore  her  name  and  power  in  the 
several  countries.  Round  their  tribunals  at  Aries,  at 
Cordova,  at  Carthage,  at  Thessalonica,  at  Ephesus,  at 
Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  nations  distinct  in  their  origin, 
laws,  and  customs,  waited  with  an  equally  humble 
obedience,  receiving  a  common  law  from  their  mouth. 
Armed  force  was  not  needed,  for  greater  than  any 
force  was  the  name  of  the  goddess  Roma,  whom  they 
represented.  And  so  the  five  hundred  cities  of  Asia 
reverence,  without  a  garrison,  a  single  ruler  and  his 

down  in  the  hundred  years  preceding  the  empire,  seems  certainly  to 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  restored  under  the  empire. 
^  Aristides,  De  Urbe  Roma,  pp.  207,  211,  213,  214. 
VOL  I.  D 
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consular  fasces.  The  Greeks  with  all  their  wisdom, 
the  Macedonians  after  all  their  victories,  bow  humbly 
before  six  rods.  The  Gauls,  who  fought  for  freedom 
during  eighty  years,  pay  tribute  and  accept  prosperity 
from  the  Romans,  with  but  1200  soldiers  among  them, 
scarcely  more  numerous  than  the  number  of  their 
cities.-^  Yet  these  rulers,  whose  majesty  surpasses 
that  of  kings,  are  themselves  magistrates  owing  obedi- 
ence to  another.  They  serve  their  appointed  time  and 
depart;  are  responsible  for  their  actions  and  their 
judgments  to  that  supreme  ruler  at  Rome  who  governs 
the  world  by  his  letters. 

Is  this  an  unworthy  development  for  those  who  in 
their  beginning  were  so  unsparing  to  self,  so  stern  in 
their  notion  of  duty,  so  devoted  to  their  country ;  for 
which  parents  were  known  to  sacrifice  their  children, 
patriots  to  devote  themselves  to  deatli — the  city  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  Camillus,  Decius,  Fabius,  Regulus, 
Manlius,  Curtius,  Virginius  ? 

Is  not  the  very  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  an 
expression  of  this  lordly  yet  peaceful  rule  ;  this  even, 
undisturbed  majesty,  which  holds  the  world  together 
like  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  like  the  alternation 
of  light  and  darkness,  like  the  all-pervading  warmth 
of  the  sun  ?  If  every  language  reflects  the  character 
of  the  race  which  speaks  it,  surely  we  discern  in  the 
very  strain  of  Virgil  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  war, 
the  settling  of  the  nations  down  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  reign  of  law  and  order,  the  amity  and  concord  of 
races,  the  weak  protected,  the  strong  ruled ;  in  a 
word, 

"  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentemque  togatam.'' 

^  See  the  speech  of  Agrippa,  dissuading   the  Jews   from  war,   iu 
Josephus,  De  Bello,  ii.  16. 
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It  is  with  the  settled  reign  and  matured  pohcy  of 
Augustus  that  this  peace  begins,  and  it  lasts  more  or 
less  two  hundred  years  in  its  completeness,  and  two 
hundred  more  in  its  decline.  To  it  will  apply  the 
words  of  Seneca,  that  Rome  had  found  most  faith- 
ful allies  in  the  nations  which  had  been  its  most  ob- 
stinate enemies :  for  in  what  would  its  empire  consist 
had  it  not  with  wise  provision  blended  the  conquered 
with  their  conquerors  ?  ^  And  a  Roman  general 
reminds  the  Gauls  how  their  country  had  been  a 
scene  of  interminable  wars  and  revolutions  before  the 
Romans  intervened.  "  And  if  they  were  expelled, 
what  else,"  he  added,  "  would  follow,  but  a  struggle 
between  every  nation  and  its  neighbour  ?  It  cost  the 
good  fortune  and  the  discipline  of  eight  hundred  years 
to  weld  into  one  mass  this  empire,  which  cannot  be 
rent  to  pieces  but  with  the  destruction  of  those  who 
rend  it.  Cherish,  therefore,  and  love  that  peace  and 
that  city,  which,  whether  conquered  or  conquerors,  we 
possess  with  common  rights."  ^ 

From  this  glimpse  of  the  external  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  people  let  us  turn  to  the  internal  condition  of 
its  society. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  great  institution  of  slavery 
the  broad  basis  on  which  this  mighty  pyramid  may  be 
said  to  rest.  For  not  merely  was  all  domestic  service 
performed  by  slaves,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
had  at  this  time  fallen  almost  entirely  to  them,  as 
well  as  all  works  of  industry  involving  hand-labour  in 

*  Seneca,  De  Ira,  ii,  34. 

^  Speech  of  Cerialis,  Tac.  Hist,  iv,  73-4.  "Nam  pulsis,  quod  dii 
prohibeant,  Romanis,  quid  aliud  quam  bella  omnium  inter  se  gentium 
existent  ?  Octingentorum  annorum  fortuna  disciplinaque  compages 
haec  coa  luit  quse  convelli  sine  exitio  convellentium  non  potest.  .  .  . 
Proinde  pacem  et  urbem  quam  victi  victoresque  eodem  jure  obtinemus 
amate,  colite." 
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town  and  country.  Even  the  liberal  arts,  such  as 
medicine  and  architecture,  were  mainly  in  their  hands. 
Of  their  number  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  certain 
knowledge.  It  differed  probably  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces, being  largest  of  all  at  Rome,  where  the  servile 
population  was  twice,  if  not  thrice,  in  number  the  free. 
Thus,  first  of  all,  hand-work  was  servile  ;  secondly, 
domestic  service ;  thirdly,  industry ;  fourthly,  com- 
merce and  the  useful  arts  of  life  in  great  part,  and  even 
the  fine  arts  in  some  degree.  The  conquest  of  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  accomplished 
in  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding  Christ,  flooded 
the  Roman  world  with  slaves.  Nor  were  they  of  an 
inferior  or  even  markedly  different  race  from  their 
masters.  Drawn  from  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  Northern 
Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Thrace,  the 
vast  majority  belonged,  like  their  conquerors,  to  the 
great  Aryan  race.  There  were  few  of  the  children  of 
Shem  ;  fewer  yet  of  Ham's  unhappy  progeny.  On 
the  whole,  the  Roman  slave  was,  in  natural  gifts  of 
body  and  mind,  fully  his  master's  equal.  What  then 
was  his  social  condition  ? 

A  slave  was  a  piece  of  property ;  i  an  animated 
instrument,  something  absolutely  belonging  to  his 
master,  a  being  absorbed  in  his  master's  being,  by 
whom  he  could  be  given,  lent,  pledged,  exchanged,  or 
sold.  This  was  the  fundamental  notion  of  Roman 
slavery  in  particular,  that  the  slave  was  a  thing,  not 
a  person ;  so  especially  a  thing  that  the  Roman  word 
for  "  chattel "  belonged  to  him  peculiarly.  He  was 
mancipiu77i,  a  marvellous  expression  of  the  hard  Roman 

^  The  following  summary  of  slavery  is  condensed  from  Wallon,  and 
DoUinger,  Beid.  unci  Jud.  p.  704-10.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Roman  slavery  is  here  treated  of,  not  slavery  in  general — a  question 
which  I  reserve  for  futui-e  treatment. 
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idea,  by  which  the  human  beiog  became  a  thing  which 
you  could  grasp  in  your  hand.  Varro,  in  treating  of 
agriculture,  wrote  :  "  There  are  three  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, vocal,  semi-vocal,  and  mute :  vocal,  which 
comprises  slaves;  semi- vocal,  oxen;  mute,  wagons." 
The  principle  thus  tersely  stated  by  Varro  was  carried 
out  through  Koman  law  with  the  most  rigorous  pre- 
cision in  all  its  details.  As  the  citizen  was  the  equal 
of  all  other  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  so  he  was 
absolute  sovereign  within  his  own  house.  And  the 
slave  was  so  absolutely  his  master's  property  that 
neither  the  favour  of  the  people  nor  the  authority  of 
the  prince  could  legally  sever  the  bond.  The  master 
could  not  bind  himself  to  a  slave ;  could  not  accuse 
him  of  theft,  because  the  slave  being  within  his 
dominion,  anything  taken  by  him  could  not  go  out  of 
it.  The  slave  had  no  civil  position,  no  marriage,  no 
paternity.  By  custom  his  master  allowed  him  certain 
perquisites,  which  he  could  lay  by  for  himself,  and 
which  was  called  his  feculmm  ;  but  this,  too,  belonged 
legally  to  the  master.  Much  more  had  he  no  political 
rights ;  and  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  enter  military 
service  or  to  take  any  civil  office  was  punished  with 
death.  He  had  no  power  to  receive  a  legacy ;  no 
power  of  legal  action.  He  could  not  give  evidence, 
save  upon  torture  ;  and  when  he  was  so  called  in  as  a 
witness,  the  law  carefully  provided  that  any  damage 
done  to  him  by  breaking  of  limbs  or  loss  of  life  should 
be  repaid  according  to  its  money  value  to  his  master. 
His  punishment  was  left  entirely  in  his  master's  hand. 
The  right  of  the  master  had  no  limitation.  There  was 
an  old  law  punishing  with  death  the  killing  of  an  ox ; 
but  the  law  made  no  such  provision  in  the  case  of  the 
slave ;  the  human  being,   outside   the   range  of  civic 
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rights,  had  never  such  value  in  its  eyes.  The  master, 
then,  might  condemn  his  slave  ;  his  sentence  itself  was 
subject  to  no  control,  and  its  execution  to  no  impedi- 
ment. Such  executions  were  carried  out  publicly 
under  Augustus,  and  without  his  interference.  The 
usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  on  the  slave  was  by 
crucifixion.  Not  until  Hadrian's  time  was  this  power 
taken  away  by  law,  on  account  of  the  excesses  still 
witnessed.  As  long  as  the  Eomans  were  their  own 
masters,  they  never  thought  of  limitiug  the  master's 
power  over  the  slave. 

Cato  the  Censor,  that  brilliant  example  of  old 
Roman  virtue,  Cicero's  model  of  the  old  man,  was 
especially  remarkable  for  the  exactness  with  which 
he  carried  out  the  Roman  view  of  the  slave  being 
his  master's  chattel.  He  saw  no  difference  between 
animals  and  slaves,  save  that  the  latter  were  reason- 
able and  docile,  and  go  could  be  made  responsible. 
When  his  slaves  grew  old  and  helpless,  he  used  to  sell 
or  drive  them  away.  And  he  had  them  trained  like 
dogs  and  horses,  and  at  certain  times  he  allowed  them 
to  pair.  Finding  the  slave-trade  profitable,  and  loving 
money  more  and  more,  he  made  his  slaves  in  his  latter 
years  buy  and  train  boys,  and  then  sell  them  again. 

Such  being  the  law,  in  custom  and  in  fact,  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  slave  was  no  doubt  ruled  by  the 
law  of  interest.  It  is  in  the  whole  mass  that  the 
true  character  of  their  condition  must  be  seen  ;  and 
this  condition  in  general  represented  the  influence  on 
which  by  its  nature  it  depended,  that  is,  the  law  of  pro- 
perty as  foundation,  and  utility  as  rule.  The  Roman's 
custom  answered  but  too  well  to  the  law,  which  gave 
him  the  slave  for  his  property,  to  use  him  as  a  thing. 
This  false  idea  had  taken  full  possession  of  Roman  life. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  that  large  majority  by 
whose  labour  society  was  supported.  But  must  not 
the  superstructure  of  society  correspond  to  its  basis  ? 
There  could  not  be  a  single  free  Roman  household 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  existence  of  such 
slavery  as  this.  Large  as  was  the  part  of  the  social 
domain  which  it  occupied  entirely  to  itself,  it  fer- 
mented through  all  the  rest.  The  spirit  of  slavery 
is  never  limited  to  the  slave  :  it  saturates  the  atmo- 
sphere which  the  freeman  breathes  together  with  the 
slave,  passes  into  his  nature,  and  corrupts  it.  Let  us 
mark  this  aggressive  character  of  slavery  at  Rome  in 
three  points  of  view. 

(a)  I.  First,  slave-labour  was  continually  expelling 
free  labour.  The  land  of  Italy  was  originally  tilled 
by  a  free  peasantry.  At  Rome  especially  agriculture 
was  held  in  the  highest  honour.  But  the  effect  of 
war  and  conquest  had  been  to  exterminate  the  class 
of  small  proprietors  both  at  Rome  and  in  Italy. 
Their  lands  went  to  form  the  broad  estates,  latifundia, 
of  the  nobles ;  their  honourable  toils  were  replaced  by 
the  sorry  but  cheaper  tillage  of  the  slave,  who  was 
incapable  of  military  service,  and  without  suffrage, 
the  mere  instrument  of  an  absent  master,  and  super- 
intended by  a  steward  like  himself  a  slave.  Thus 
agriculture,  which  had  been  the  nursery  of  Roman 
legions  for  so  many  centuries,  was  become  servile, 
and  the  land  of  the  hardy  Sabins  had  been,  in  the 
words  of  Seneca,  delivered  over  to  "  fettered  feet,  bound 
hands,  and  branded  faces."  1 

2.  Again,  not  only  were  servants  slaves,  but  slaves 
were  the  only  servants.     There  is  nothing  in  domestic 

1  "  Impediti,    pedes,    vinctas  manus,   inscripti  vultus ; "    quoted    by 
Champagny,  iv.  2. 
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service  of  its  own  nature  incompatible  with  freedom. 
The  happier  state  of  society  in  which  we  live  allows 
master  and  servant  to  have  the  same  political  and  civil 
rights,  the  same  religious  duties  and  hopes.  But  at 
Rome  the  system  of  slavery  had  rendered  free  service 
impossible,  not  only  by  fixing  a  brand  upon  it,  but 
because  the  whole  social  economy  was  opposed  to  it. 

3.  Once  more,  slaves  were  artisans,  and  held  in 
the  city  almost  as  complete  a  monopoly  of  the  skilled 
labour  by  which  the  various  arts  of  life  are  carried 
on,  as  the  ruder  field-labour  in  the  country.  Industry, 
retail  trade,  commerce  itself  in  large  part  were  not 
free,  but  conducted  by  masters  through  their  slaves, 
who  were  taught  at  the  smallest  cost  every  manufacture 
and  every  art  by  which  the  fortune  of  their  lords  might 
be  increased. 

Labour,  therefore,  under  the  three  great  divisions 
of  tillage,  domestic  service,  and  artisanship,  had  been 
rendered  ignominious  because  it  was  the  portion  of 
slaves. 

(b)  But,  secondly,  what  was  the  social  and  political 
temper  which  slavery  generated  around  and  outside  of 
itself  ?  What  was  the  condition  and  the  spirit  of  the 
free  ?  This  rich  man,  to  whose  absolute  power  the 
life,  the  honour,  the  happiness  of  so  many  slaves  are 
committed,  without  a  check  upon  passion  or  caprice, 
what  else  could  he  be  but  a  tyrant,  regardless  of 
human  life  and  suffering  ?  By  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  family  he  was  master,  with  power 
of  life  and  death,  both  of  wife  and  children.  But 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  his  household  was  founded 
upon  slavery,  when  from  his  tenderest  youth  he  had 
been  received  in  the  arms  of  slaves,  heard  their 
language,    witnessed    their    habits,   and    beheld   them 
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not  merely  sacrificed  to  their  master's  advantage,  but 
crouching  before  his  feet  in  helpless  impotence,  where 
was  he  to  learn  the  spirit  of  a  father  or  of  a  citizen  ? 
And  the  poor  freeman,  supplanted  by  the  slave  of  the 
rich  in  the  great  field  of  trade  and  industry,  indisposed, 
moreover,  to  work  of  all  kinds,  as  being  the  portion  of 
the  slave,  what  had  he  left  to  him  but  his  quality  of  a 
Koman,  dependence  upon  the  imperial  largess  of  corn 
and  money,  and  servile  flattery  of  his  patron  as  client  ? 
It  is  the  great  work  of  the  emperor  to  feed  the  Roman 
people.  It  may  cost  him  his  throne  if  the  fleet  from 
Africa  be  delayed  too  long,  bearing  corn  to  three 
hundred  thousand  idle  and  starving  citizens.  For  here, 
at  least,  the  master  of  rich  and  poor,  of  slave  and  free- 
man alike,  pays  his  homage  to  the  universal  spirit  of 
servility,  and  lives  in  dread  of  that  people  as  a  whole, 
of  whom  every  single  life  and  fortune  are  at  his  mercy. 
For  the  lord  of  a  thousand  slaves  returning  some  day 
from  his  palace- villa  on  the  cool  heights  of  Tusculum, 
or  the  lovely  shore  of  Baiae,  may  find  an  order  from 
the  .  emperor  granting  to  him  the  truly  CaBsarean 
indulgence  of  choosing  his  own  mode  of  death. 
Then  will  he  collect  a  few  chosen  friends  for  the 
last  social  feast,  discourse  on  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  order  himself  to  be  placed 
in  a  warm  bath,  where  the  obedient  slave-physician, 
ever  at  his  side,  will  skilfully  open  his  veins,  so 
that  the  stream  of  life  may  ebb  away  with  the  least 
suffering.'^ 

Thus  slave  and  master,  patron  and  client,  senator 
and  emperor,  form  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  slavery, 
the  social  and  political  spirit  of  which  becomes  the 
model,  as  well  as  the  hasis,  of  society. 

^  Vide  the  death  of  Seneca. 
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(c)  Yet  all  this  is  as  nothing  to  the  fountain  of 
moral  corruption  opened  by  slavery  in  every  Roman 
household.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  labour,  the 
time,  the  health,  and  strength  of  the  slave  belonged  to 
the  master ;  not  merely  that  he  might  be  poorly  fed, 
miserably  lodged,  beaten  without  mercy,  cast  out  in 
his  sickness  or  age,  crucified  in  his  youth ;  it  was  that 
the  common  nature  of  man  in  him  was  not  recognised; 
that  the  last  stronghold  in  which  the  moral  being 
resides,  the  stronghold  of  purity,  sanctity,  and  con- 
science, was  recklessly  invaded  and  violated.  There 
was,  be  it  remembered,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  and 
what  is  more,  according  to  universal  Roman  custom, 
no  such  thing  as  adultery,  no  such  thing  as  seduction, 
no  such  thing  as  outrage  in  the  case  of  male  as  well  as 
female  slaves.  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  they 
were  the  prey  of  the  master.  The  Roman  house  was 
a  fortress,  within  which,  as  concerns  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  the  writ  of  the  law  did  not  run. 
What  passed  within  it  was  not  merely  unpunished ;  it 
could  not  be  known.  The  law  of  man-property  was 
sacrosanct,  and  had  priority  over  everything,  the  law 
of  human  nature  included.  There  is  an  outrage  of 
animals  which  the  English  law  till  lately,  as  the  divine 
law  of  old,  forbade  under  pain  of  death;  but  that  right 
of  outrage  itself,  if  we  may  so  violate  all  propriety  of 
language  to  express  the  utter  violation  of  nature,  that 
right  of  outrage  itself  was  sacrosanct  under  the  Roman 
law. 

It  is  needless,  then,  to  dwell  on  what  was  the  moral 
character  of  the  male  and  female  slave  within  the 
precincts  of  a  Roman  palace.  "  The  Roman  law  by 
its  distinction  between  a  novitius  and  a  veterator 
informs  us  of  the  effect  which  servitude  exercised  on 
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the  slaves  themselves.  A  slave  who  had  been  a  year 
or  more  iu  service  was  a  veterator,  a  used  man,  and 
therefore  of  much  less  value ;  for,  says  the  law-book, 
it  is  but  too  hard  to  improve  a  used  slave,  and  adapt 
him  to  the  service  of  a  new  master.  The  dealers, 
therefore,  often  passed  off  a  veterator  for  a  novitius. 
Thus,  a  year  of  service  was  sufficient  so  to  spoil  a  man 
that  he  sunk  considerably  in  value  like  any  other 
worn-out  ware."  ^ 

But  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  thither 
from  every  subject  province  streamed  a  host  of  slaves, 
the  most  accomplished  and  refined,  soon  to  become  the 
most  abandoned,  of  both  sexes.  In  them  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  fresh  victims  made  up  for  the 
rapid  waste  of  life ;  and  a  slave-market,  fed  by  a 
subject-world,  was  always  at  the  flood.  But  what 
was  the  result  to  the  masters  ?  We  find  a  series  of 
laws  passed  by  Augustus  and  the  succeeding  emperors, 
to  encourage,  to  enjoin  marriage,  giving  rewards  and 
privileges  to  those  who  had  families,  fining  and 
censuring  celibacy.  But  all  in  vain.  Under  Augustus 
the  number  of  unmarried  citizens  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  married.  Poets,  historians,  philosophers  complain 
that  the  Roman  will  not  marry ;  that  Roman  families 
decrease  in  number.  But  their  example  is  more 
powerful  than  their  complaint.  Horace,  and  Virgil, 
and  Catullus,  and  Tibullus,  and  the  very  ministers  of 
the  monarch  who  enjoins  marriage,  remain  themselves 
voluptuous  celibates.  The  utmost  tenderness  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  inspired  of  Latin  poets  is  spent  on 
the  most  profligate  of  even  Roman  women,  the  wife  of 
another,  until  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  is 
compelled  to  denounce  her  unequalled  shame  : 

^  Dollinger,  Held,  und  Jud.,  p.  713. 
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"  Lesbia  nostra,  Lesbia  ilia, 
Ilia  Lesbia,  quam  Catullus  unam 
Plus  quam  se  atque  suos  amavit  omnes." 

But  few  will  marry ;  fewer  still  claim  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  parent  of  three  children  ;  for  the 
unnameable  advantages  of  the  childless  far  exceed 
any  reward,  immunity,  or  honour  which  imperial 
power  can  devise  for  the  married.  And  if  even  in 
compliance  with  the  imperial  law  they  live  in  mar- 
riage, yet  their  married  life  is  destitute  of  its  natural 
fruit ;  and  so  Ovid,  Lucan,  Statins,  Silius  Italicus, 
Seneca,  the  two  Plinies,  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus  are 
married  but  childless.-^  By  this,  far  more  than  by  the 
suspicious  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  or  by  Nero's  thirst  for 
blood,  the  Roman  nobility  dies  out.  The  old  patrician, 
the  newer  noble,  the  newest  senatorian  families  dis- 
appear. In  vain  are  they  replenished  from  the  class 
of  knights  or  even  freedmen.  The  knights  themselves, 
the  rich  middle  class,  suffer  from  the  same  cause. 
They  are  hardly  kept  up  by  continual  suppletions 
from  below.  And  lastly,  the  very  Koman  plebs  has 
long  ceased  to  be  that  sturdy  race  of  freemen  which 
seceded  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  It  has  been  replenished 
again  and  again  out  of  the  surging  tide  of  slavery. 
Already  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  told  the 
populace  to  their  face  that  he  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  the  murmurs  of  those  whom  he  himself  had  dragged 
in  chains  to  Rome.^  They  were  no  longer  "  the  dregs 
of  Romulus,"  but  the  dregs  of  all  the  provinces  who 
lived  on  the  imperial  poor-law,  and  swarmed  by 
myriads  all  through  the  summer  day  to  behold  the 
encounter  of  gladiators  and  beasts  in  the  Coliseum,  and 
the  race  of  rival  charioteers  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 

^  Dollinger,  Held,  und  Jud.,  p.  718. 

2  Valerius  Maximus,  vi.  ii  ;  quoted  by  Dollinger,  p.  715. 
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Thus,  while  the  moral  corruption,  engendered  by 
the  sensual  indulgences  which  slavery  threw  into  the 
lap  of  the  Eomans,  was  causing  the  race  of  freemen  in 
senate,  knights,  and  people  to  die  out,  those  classes 
themselves  were  continually  replenished  with  slave- 
blood.  For  instance,  the  freedmen  of  the  emperors 
acquired  immense  fortunes  and  armies  of  slaves;  and 
one  of  them,  Pallas,  will  have  a  brother,  Antonius 
Felix,  marked  by  one  historian  as  the  husband  of  three 
queens,  and  by  another  as  "  a  monster  of  blood  and 
lust,  who  wielded,"  in  Judea,  "  the  power  of  a  king 
with  the  mind  of  a  slave."  ^  In  a  short  time  this 
slave-blood  ran  through  every  vein  of  Roman  society. 
And  thus  in  the  very  city  of  those  to  whose  ears  for 
five  centuries  the  very  name  of  king  had  been  abomi- 
nable, it  was  necessary  that  one  man  should  rule 
whose  word  should  be  law,  according  to  the  maxim, 
"  Quod  principi  placuit,  legis  habet  vigorem  ;  "  though, 
like  Caligula,  he  might  sum  up  his  power  as  being 
"  the  right  of  all  things  over  all  men,"  or  like  Nero, 
when  seeking  poison  to  destroy  his  brother  Britannicus, 
he  raight  ask  of  the  poison-vender,  "  Have  I  to  fear  the 
Julian  law  ?  "  ' 

But  even  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  was  a 
portion  of  the  wealthy  Eoman's  house  called  the 
Pgedagogium,  that  in  which  the  young  male  slaves 
were  brought  up,  with  a  certain  varnish  of  education 
and  accomplishments.  Seneca  gives  the  portrait  of 
one.  "  Dressed  out  like  a  woman,  he  struggles  with 
his  years :  he  must  not  go  beyond  the  age  of  youth  ; 
he  is  kept  back;  and  though  his  figure  be  massive  like 

^  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9. 

"  "  Moiienti  Antoniae  aviae,  tanquam  parum  esset  non  obedire, 
Memento,  ait,  omnia  mihi  at  in  omnes  licere."  Suet.  Cal.  29.  *'  Sane 
legem  Juliam  timeo."     Suet.  Ner.  33. 
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that  of  a  fighter,  he  has  a  smooth  chin,  where  the  hair 
is  rubbed  away,  or  plucked  out  by  the  root."  i  I 
forbear  to  quote  what  follows.  In  a  word,  as  Nero 
must  surpass  all  other  men,  while  every  wealthy 
Roman  may  possess  his  harem  of  male  slaves,  the 
emperor  has  a  harem  of  freemen.^ 

Thus  slavery,  after  stamping  all  honest  labour  with 
ignominy,  and  vitiating  in  its  source  the  social  and 
political  spirit  of  the  free,  had  this  further  result,  that 
it  destroyed  the  general  morality,  and  in  doing  so 
caused  the  population  to  decay  with  a  force  which  no 
remedial  laws  could  prevent ;  no  filling  up  from  its 
own  ranks  counterbalance. 

And  through  every  part  of  the  slave-law  runs  an 
utter  disregard  of  human  life.  Man  as  man  has  lost 
his  value.  He  is  become  the  cheapest  of  all  things. 
In  the  amphitheatres  lives  are  mown  down  by  thousands 
yearly,  and  all  Rome  gloats  over  the  spectacle  of  blood. 
Within  the  prison-house,  which  slavery  has  made  of 
each  private  family,  the  vices,  luxury,  and  caprice  of 
masters  waste  away  generation  after  generation  in  their 
first  bloom  and  vigour. 

Here,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this  Roman  empire,  so 
grand  in  its  outward  tranquillity,  under  whose  guar- 
dianship the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  aspire  not 
in  vain  after  the  blessings  of  universal  peace,  we  find 
a  despotism  without  limit  in  the  internal  relations  of 
society,  in  the  master  over  the  slave,  in  the  father 
over  the  wife  and  children,  in  the  patron  over  the 
client,  that  is,  the  rich  over  the  poor,  and  in  the 
prince  over  the  subject ;  and  with  the  despotism  a 
moral  corruption  and  a  disregard  of  human  life,  which 

^  Seneca,  Ep.  47  ;  quoted  by  Dollinger,  p.  719. 
"^  "  Ingenuorutn, "     Suet. 
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are  eating  away  the  population,  and  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  State. 

It  was  the  world  of  Nero  prolonged  in  the  minds 
of  those  outside  the  Church  to  his  own  time  which  St. 
Augustine  saw  and  described  to  the  life,  when  a  chorus 
of  voices  arose  from  the  worshippers  of  the  old  gods  in 
favour  of  a  state  which  gave  them  an  abundance  of 
material  goods.  What  wonder  that  they,  to  whom 
Jupiter  with  his  cupbearer  Ganymede  was  the  model 
of  one  sex,  and  Venus  with  her  lover  Mars  of  the  other, 
should  be  touched  by  no  moral  turpitude  in  such  a 
government  ?  "  Only  let  it  remain,"  they  said,  "  only 
let  it  be  still  abundant  in  wealth,  and  glorious  with 
victories,  or  better  still,  secure  in  peace.  Why  obtrude 
upon  us  this  notion  of  sin  ?  What  we  care  about  is 
that  wealth  should  increase,  to  provide  these  daily 
supplies.  Poverty  is  weak,  and  wealth  is  strong,  and 
it  is  natural  that  strength  should  command  weakness. 
The  poor  may  well  obey  the  rich,  if  they  be  fed  by 
them,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  idleness  under  their  patronage. 
Let  a  universal  suffrage  approve  not  those  who  provide 
for  its  good,  but  who  supply  its  pleasures.  Impose  no 
hard  command,  but  do  not  prohibit  enjoyment.  Kings 
should  regard  not  their  subjects'  morality,  but  their 
obedience ;  and  provinces  obey  their  rulers  not  as 
models  of  virtue,  but  as  yielding  material  sway,  and 
providing  for  material  needs.  Their  tribute  should  be 
not  sincere  loyalty,  but  servile  fear.  The  province  of 
the  law  is  to  protect  property,  not  to  interfere  with 
private  vice.  Bring  to  trial  whoever  has  injured  the 
estate,  or  house,  or  life  of  another,  or  been  troublesome 
to  him ;  but  may  he  not  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own  ?  or  with  those  who  join  him  voluntarily  ?  Give 
us  in  abundance  the  instruments  of  public  licentious- 
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ness  for  all  who  choose  to  enjoy  them,  or  for  those 
specially  who  cannot  have  them  to  themselves.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  of  large  houses,  rich  feasts,  and 
revelry  by  day  and  night.  We  will  have  no  restrictions 
on  our  theatres,  no  squeamishness  as  to  the  pleasures 
which  they  offer.  Count  that  man  a  public  enemy 
who  likes  not  such  prosperity.  But  should  he  attempt 
to  meddle  with  it,  let  a  free  people  close  their  ears  to 
him,  pluck  him  from  his  place,  and  sweep  him  from 
the  earth.  Count  those  for  true  gods  who  have  pro- 
vided and  preserved  such  gifts  for  the  people.  Let 
them  have  what  worship  they  desire,  ask  for  such 
games  as  they  like,  wherein  their  worshippers  shall  be 
companions  or  instruments.  All  we  ask  of  them  is  to 
suffer  no  enemy,  no  plague,  no  calamity  to  interfere 
with  such  prosperity."  -^ 

But  what  is  the  mental  condition  of  which  these 
things  are  the  token  ?  On  what  root  do  they  grow  ? 
The  actions  of  men  are  the  results  of  what  they  be- 
lieve, hope,  fear,  and  desire.  We  have  seen  how 
Roman  heathenism  was  acting.  What  then  was  its 
belief? 

First  of  all,  the  whole  of  this  heathenism  ^  which 
Rome  inherited,  represented,  and  sustained,  was  desti- 
tute of  what  we  mean  by  religious  doctrine,  and  of 
teachers  whose  office  it  was  to  promulgate  and  propa- 
gate such  doctrine.  It  had  nowhere  a  moral  authority  : 
what  it  possessed  was  only  transmitted  ceremonies  and 
fables.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  most  universal  of 
religious  rites,  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  The  reason  and 
meaning  of  the  institution  were  everywhere  lost.  So 
priests  and  priesthoods  existed  everywhere,  interwoven 

1  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Del,  ii.  20. 

-  Bollinger,  Heid.  und  Jud..  p.  652. 
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with  the  civil  government,  as  in  all  the  Hellenic 
cities,  and  in  Eome  herself  especially  ;  but  nowhere 
was  it  imagined  that  "  the  priest's  lips  should  guard 
knowledge,  and  that  they  should  seek  the  law  from  his 
mouth,  because  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  1  Religious  rites  were  separated  from  what  we 
understand  by  religion,  that  is,  the  obedience  and 
homage  of  heart  and  will  to  God,  and  from  morality, 
not  to  say  that  they  were  too  often  connected  with 
the  most  flagrant  breach  of  moral  purity.  Nowhere 
accordingly  were  the  priests  moral  or  religious 
teachers  ;  and  what  the  priests  were  not,  the  philo- 
sophers sought  to  be.  And  as  this  great  gap  in  the 
moral  life  of  a  people  yawned  everywhere  frightfully 
open  and  void,  the  few  in  every  age  who  thought  for 
themselves  and  busied  themselves  with  the  problem  of 
human  life,  sought  to  fill  it  up.  "  They  who  seek 
wisdom,"  says  Cicero,^  "  are  called  philosophers ;  nor 
is  philosophy  anything  else,  if  you  take  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  than  the  study  of  wisdom.  Now  wisdom, 
as  defined  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  and  human  things,  and  of  the  causes 
which  contain  these  things  ;  nor  do  I  understand  what 
he  who  censures  this  study  would  praise.  For  whether 
you  seek  the  mind's  entertainment,  and  its  relief  from 
anxieties,  where  is  there  any  to  be  compared  with  that 
derived  from  studies  which  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
a  virtuous  and  happy  life  ?  or  whether  you  seek  the 
grounds  on  which  constancy  and  virtue  rest,  either 
this  is  the  art  whereby  to  obtain  them,  or  there  is 
none  at  all."  Philosophers,  then,  aspired  to  be  theo- 
logians and  moralists  of  nations,  whose  priests  per- 
formed, indeed,  what  should  have  been  religious  rites, 

1  Malachi  ii.  11.  -  Be  Offictis,  ii.  2. 

VOL.   I.  E 
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but  had  ceased  to  teach  the  doctrine  which  gave 
meaning  to  those  rites.  But  as  these  philosophers 
recognised  no  standard,  no  common  authority,  each, 
according  to  the  variety  of  human  thought,  pursued  his 
own  theories,  selecting  from  his  predecessors'  opinions, 
changing  or  reversing  them  at  his  pleasure.  Thus  if 
we  take  only  the  three  prevailing  philosophic  systems 
at  Rome  in  Cicero's  time,  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean, 
and  the  Academic,  the  whole  field  of  morality,  in  the 
words  of  Horace,  "  Quid  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid 
utile,  quid  non,"  was  completely  broken  up.  It  was  a 
mass  of  endless  variety  and  contradictions  :  so  that  as 
to  the  cardinal  point  of  the  end  for  which  all  other 
things  are  to  be  sought,  St.  Augustine  remarks  ^  that 
Varro  could  point  out  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  different  opinions  into  which  the  three 
classes  ramified,  who  placed  this  end  in  the  mind,  or 
in  the  body,  or  in  both.  As  there  was  scarcely  any 
opinion  which  could  not  claim  some  man  of  ability, 
not  without  a  certain  following,  for  its  author,  and  as 
all  opinions  stood  on  the  same  foundation  of  mere 
reasoning  from  that  common  human  nature  which  each 
interpreted  differently,  the  result  could  only  be,  as  it 
was,  the  destruction  of  all  moral  certainty  in  thinking 
minds,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  vulgar  in  a  prac- 
tical system  of  religious  rites,  which  carried  with  them 
no  moral  force  or  value,  and  in  which  man  had  no 
intelligent  belief. 

But,  secondly,  the  study  of  religion  and  morality 
being  the  proper  study  of  philosophers,  they  had  one 
and  all  lost  that  notion  which  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  that  supports  both  religion  and  morality,  the  notion 
of  an  immaterial  and  personal  God.      If,  amid  perpetual 

^  De  Civitatc  Dei,  xix.  i. 
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inconsistencies  and  contraclictions,  some  at  some  time 
appear  to  set  forth  their  belief  in  one  God,  the  orderer 
and  ruler  of  all  things,  yet  their  conception  of  such 
God  would  seem  to  be  material,  or  at  least  pantheistic. 
Thus  Cicero  makes  Velleius,  in  the  person  of  an 
Epicurean,  expose,  not  without  reason,  the  conflicting 
theories  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  most 
famous  philosophers,  comprising,  in  fact,  every  name 
of  note  from  Thales  to  his  own  time,  which  he  entitles 
not  so  much  sober  judgments  as  delirious  dreams  ; 
which,  however,  seem  all  to  agree  in  this,  that  they  do 
not  recognise  a  God  at  once  immaterial  and  personal.-^ 
And  being  without  the  notion  of  a  personal,  immaterial 
God,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  likewise 
have  no  grasp  of  the  soul's  enduring  personality.  The 
greater  part  believed  it  to  perish  at  death  ;  but  those 
who  deemed  of  it  most  highly,  deemed  it  something 
of  fiery,  aerial,  or  ethereal  nature  ;  or  like  the  harmony 
of  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  portion  of  the  universal 
world-soul,  which  after  death  was  dissolved  again  into 
that  from  which  it  had  sprung,  as  a  flask  filled  with 
water  in  the  sea  when  broken  returns  the  severed 
portion  to  the  surrounding  element.^  The  notion  of 
immateriality  of  spirit  was  one  which  they  did  not 
conceive,  either  as  concerns  God  or  the  human  soul.^ 
But  from  this  it  followed  likewise  that  they  had  lost 
the  notion  of  sin,  which  is   "■  anything  done,  or  said. 


^  De  Natura  Beorum,  i.  11-15.  The  philosophers  whose  delirious 
dreams  on  the  subject  of  the  Godhead  are  so  noted,  are,  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Alcmseo,  Pythagoras,  Xeno- 
phanes,  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Protagoras,  Democritus,  Diogenes 
Apolloniates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  Speusippus,  Aristoteles, 
Xenocrates,  Heracleitus,  Theophrastus,  Strato,  Zeno,  Aristo,  Cleanthes, 
Persseus,  Chrysippus,  Diogenes  Babylonius. 

-  Dollinger,  ut  sup.,  p.  593. 

^  Champagny,  iii.  335  ;  Dollinger,  p.  340. 
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or  desired  agaiost  the  eternal  law."  -^  This  eternal 
law  is  the  divine  reason.  The  goodness  of  the  human 
act  depends  principally  on  its  conformity  to  the  eter- 
nal law,  and  by  consequence  its  malice  consists  in 
being  discordant  from  that  law,  that  is,  from  the  divine 
reason  or  will,  which  alone  is  the  rule  of  its  own  act, 
as  not  being  directed  to  any  superior  end.^  But  since 
in  this  great  sea  of  ignorance  the  notion  of  a  personal 
God  had  been  lost,  the  notion  of  His  reason  or  will,  as 
the  rule  of  government  in  the  whole  universe,  which 
He  had  created,  was  gone  with  it.^ 

Again ;  as  to  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  there 
prevailed  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  contradiction. 
For  the  supreme  good  had  become  unknown  to  them  ; 
their  horizon  was  limited  to  the  visible  world,  and  in 
the  visible  world  evil  was  so  mixed  up  with  good,  and  to 
the  mass  of  men  indeed  appeared  to  exercise  so  equal 
a  contest  with  it,  even  if  it  did  not  gain  the  mastery, 
that  they  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  a  coeternity 
with  good,  and  to  connect  its  origin  with  matter,  not 
with  a  fault  of  the  will.  This  error,  which  prevailed 
almost  universally,  indicated  a  confusion  between  the 
notion  of  moral  and  of  physical  evil.  Or  again,  they 
identified  evil  with  the  imperfection  or  weakness  of 
the  faculty  of  knowledge,  as  Socrates  maintained  that 
all  sin  was  ignorance.  Of  the  will's  freedom,  or  of  its 
perversion,  they  had  no  clear  view;  none,  therefore,  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit  or  demerit  as  proceeding 
from  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  the  will.  The  percep- 
tion of  the  divine  personality  being  lost,  the  perception 
of  the  human  personality  was  greatly  weakened,  and  no 

^  S.  Augustine,  torn.  viii.  378. 

-  S.  Thomas,  vSuin.  I,  2,  19,  4,  and  21,  I,  and  I,  6^,  i. 

3  Id.  I,  2,  91,  I. 
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philosopher  could  detach  himself  from  a  certain  pan- 
theistic leaning.  In  this  state  of  things  the  notion  of 
morality,  of  duty,  which  still  remained  confused  and 
as  it  were  without  an  object,  was  but  the  stamp  of 
the  divine  reason  inefFaceably  impressed  on  the  human 
reason,  the  work  of  His  hands.  Thus  the  names  of 
virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and  evil,  still  remained,  while 
the  existence  of  that  Being  to  whom  alone  they  had 
reference  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  faith. 

Cicero,  with  all  the  books  of  Grecian  wisdom  before 
him,  constructs  an  ethical  system,  in  which  he  makes 
as  good  as  no  use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Godhead. 
Now  Cicero,  without  being  himself  a  philosopher,  was 
yet  perhaps  "  Rome's  least  mortal  mind,"  and  it  was 
his  purpose,  after  studying  the  whole  field  of  Grecian 
thought,  to  present  to  his  countrymen  what  he  found 
most  worthy  of  value.  He  was  an  eclectic,  who,  with 
a  vast  treasure-house  at  command,  selects  a  picture 
here,  a  statue  there,  a  rich  mosaic,  a  costly  table,  an 
inlaid  couch,  the  work  of  men  long  passed  away,  for  his 
own  intellectual  museum  ;  and  as  he  died  in  the  last 
half-century  before  the  Christian  period,  his  writings 
serve  to  show  us  what  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity 
was  as  to  morals  and  rehgion.  "  In  his  work  upon 
duties,-^  he  passes  with  short  mention  over  the  duties 
of  man  towards  the  Godhead,  though  he  does  indeed 
assign  them  the  first  rank  before  all  others  :  in  what 
they  consist  we  do  not  learn.  Nowhere  is  theology 
brought  into  an  inward  connection  with  moralit}^,  nor 
are  moral  commands  and  duties  rested  on  the  authority, 
the  will,  the  model  of  the  Godhead.  His  motives  are 
always  drawn  merely  from  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  honestum,  from  the  evil  and  shamefulness  of 

^  Dollinger,  Held,  und  Jud.,  p.  571. 
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crime.^  If,  when  a  witness  is  to  give  testimony  on 
oath,  he  reminds  him  to  reflect  that  the  presence  of 
God  has  been  invoked,  this  God  changes  at  once  into 
his  own  soul,  as  the  most  godlike  thing  which  the 
Godhead  has  given  to  man.  The  idea  of  a  retribution 
after  death  was  not  merely  strange  to  him  as  to  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  openly  declared  it 
in  one  of  his  speeches  to  be  an  absurd  fable,  which  every 
man,  as  he  adds,  takes  it  for.^  'Dost  thou  hold  me 
for  so  crazed  as  to  believe  such  things  ? '  he  makes  a 
listener  exclaim,  at  the  mention  of  judgment  under 
the  earth  after  death  ;  and  as  to  the  condition  after 
death,  Cicero  knows  but  one  alternative,  either  cessa- 
tion of  existence,  or  a  state  of  happiness.  In  taking 
an  oath,  it  should  not  be  the  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  which  keeps  back  from  perjury,  but  only  respect 
to  justice  and  good  faith." 

Thus  nowhere  is  heard  the  voice  of  nature  calling 
upon  Him  who  created  nature ;  nowhere  the  child  in 
sorrow,  disappointment,  or  bereavement  yearning  after 
the  Parent,  and  pleading  with  Him,  "  We  are  Thy 
creatures  and  the  work  of  Thy  hands.  Thou  hast  made 
us,  and  not  we  ourselves."  If  any  one  rose  above  the 
multitude  of  gods  to  the  notion  of  One,  it  was  of  a 
material  pantheistic  God,  beside  whom,  equal  in  eternity, 
there  loomed  in  the  half-visible  obscurity  the  world- 
soul,  and  the  primal  matter  which  it  was  the  highest 
function  of  this  god,  itself  a  fine  ethereal  fluid,  to 
combine,  arrange,  transfuse  into  numberless  outward 
forms  for  ever  passing  into  a  cycle  of  generation, 
death,  and  reproduction.  That  God  created  the  visible 
world  and  the  souls  of  men  out  of  nothing,  was  an  idea 

1  Dc  Officiis,  iii.  lo. 
-  Pro  Clucntio,  c.  6i. 
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never  reached  by  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  or  any  Greek  or  Roman  mind  before  Christ. 
Virgil  has  arrayed  in  the  most  gorgeous  poetry  the 
exact  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  sonls  and  their  relation  to  the  Godhead  : — 

"  Principio  coelum  ac  terras  camposque  liquentes 
Lucentemque  globum  Limse  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritns  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat.  niolem,  et  magno  se  cor23ore  miscet. 
Inde  liomiuum  pecudumqiie  genus,  vitreque  volantum, 
Et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aequore  pontus. 
Igneus  est  oUis  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo 
Seminibus,  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 
Terrenique  liebetant  artus  moribundaque  membra."  ^ 

And  again,  no  less  clearly  : — 

"  His  quidam  signis,  atque  liaec  exempla  secuti, 
Esse  apibus  partem  divinse  mentis  et  haustus 
^therios  dixere  ;  deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrasque  tractusque  maris  coelumque  profundum  ; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas  ; 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  resoluta  referri 
Omnia  ;  nee  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 
>Sideris  in  numerum,  atque  alto  succedere  ccelo."  ^ 

There  is  no  distinction  here  between  the  souls  of  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  insects,  and  men ;  none  in  their  origin  ; 
none  in  their  destination  ;  each  at  its  birth  catches 
for  itself  a  tiny  spark  of  the  world-soul,  passes  through 
its  little  life,  and  is  resolved  into  the  great  world-soul 
again.  Possessed  with  this  idea,  the  ancient  authors 
of  the  Gentile  world,  when  they  seem  to  say  the 
noblest  things,  are  really  depriving  man  of  his  sole 
value,  his  personality.  Thus  Cicero  in  the  beautiful 
dream  of  Scipio  makes  Africanus  say  to  his  great 
descendant :  "  Be  assured  that  it  is  not  you,  but  this 

^  uEn.  vi.  724.  "-  Gcor.  iv.  219. 
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outward  body  which  is  mortal ;  for  that  outward  shape 
does  not  exhibit  your  real  being ;  but  the  mind  is  the 
man,  not  that  figure  which  the  finger  can  point  out. 
Know  therefore  that  you  are  god,  if  indeed  he  is  god 
who  has  vigour,  sense,  memory,  providence,  who  as 
much  rules,  directs,  and  moves  that  body  over  w^iich 
he  is  set,  as  the  supreme  God  this  universe;  and  as  God, 
Himself  eternal,  moves  a  partially  mortal  universe,  so 
the  everlasting  mind  moves  a  frail  body."  And  a  little 
further  on  :  "  Since,  then,  what  is  moved  by  itself  is 
clearly  eternal,  who  can  deny  that  such  a  nature  has 
been  given  to  souls  ?  For  everything  is  soulless 
which  is  moved  by  external  impulse ;  but  that  which 
has  soul  is  moved  by  internal  motion,  its  own  motion, 
for  this  is  the  proper  nature  and  force  of  soul.  And 
if  soul  be  the  one  only  thiug  which  moves  itself,  then 
was  it  never  born,  and  is  eternal."  ^ 

And  so  the  ignorance  which  divested  God  of  His 
creative  power,  by  the  same  stroke  divested  man  of 
his  personality.  In  Greek  and  Eoman  philosophy 
man  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  creature,  being  con- 
ceived either  as  emanation  of  the  world-soul  eternally 
transfused  through  material  forms  from  generation  to 
generation,  or  as  a  product  of  the  earth's  slime  warmed 
into  life  by  the  sun's  heat ;  but  likewise,  emanation  or 
production  as  he  was  accounted,  like  all  other  living 
things,  he  could  hardly  in  his  short  transit  through 
the  world  be  held  to  have  a  personal  subsistence :  or 
if  this  be  allowed  him,  it  must  be  allowed  to  all  other 
living  things,  and  at  the  same  time  was  deprived  of  all 
moral  value,  being  utterly  extinguished  at  death  by 
resumption  into  the  world-soul. 

It  is  but  a  part  of  the  same  error  as  to  the  divine 
^  So  mil.  Sc'qi.  8,  9. 
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nature,  that  the  notion  of  a  divine  providence  observing 
and  directing  the  course  of  the  world,  rewarding  or 
punishing  the  actions  of  men,  had  likewise  been  lost. 
The  wisest  and  the  best  of  the  heathen  used  with 
regard  to  such  a  providence  the  language  of  doubt. 
Perplexed  with  the  frequent  triumph  of  the  evil,  and 
suffering  of  the  good,  and  without  faith  in  a  future 
state  of  retribution,  doubt  on  this  point  was  their  best, 
and  despair  their  ordinary  state  of  mind.  Thus 
Tacitus,  describing  the  persecution  and  death  of  the 
virtuous  Soranus,  contrasts  the  conduct  of  a  friend  and 
client,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  at  Rome,  who  was  bribed 
to  betray  his  patron,  and  amply  rewarded  for  his 
hypocrisy  and  treachery,  with  that  of  a  friend  in  the 
provinces,  who  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  defended 
him,  and  for  this  was  stripped  of  all  his  goods  and 
banished  ;  and  he  ends  with  the  bitter  sarcasm,  "  Such 
is  the  equity  of  the  gods  towards  good  and  evil 
actions."  ^  And  what  Tacitus  here  says,  the  historians 
and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  all  thought. 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  certain  hope  of  im- 
mortal life  beyond  the  grave  in  Greek  or  Roman 
literature.  Cicero,  pleading,  mocks  such  a  belief  as 
absurd;  but  the  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the 
general  standard  of  human  feeling  and  opinion. 
Cicero  philosophising,  wherein  he  addresses  an  eclectic 
audience  of  higher  minds,  would  fain  believe  it,  but 
dies  at  sixty-three,  before  he  has  made  up  his  mind. 
Virgil,  as  a  poet,  sets  forth  the  old  tradition,  in  which 
a  certain  sort  of  future  life  with  an  accompanying 
retribution  appears  ;  but  he  significantly  dismisses  his 
guests  through  that  ivory  gate  which  he  says  trans- 
mits falsehood.      And,  indeed,  in  what  was  such  a  life 

1  Tacitus,  Annal.  xvi.  33. 
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to  consist  ?  Was  Achilles  for  ever  to  drive  his  chariot, 
and  Homer  to  recite  his  verses,  in  the  pale  moonlight 
beneath  the  earth  ?  What  object  in  the  future  world 
did  polytheism  offer  to  satisfy  the  aspiring  soul  of 
man  ?  Its  gods  were  deified  men,  who  carried  out  the 
enjoyment  of  every  human  lust  with  superhuman 
power.  Could  the  human  heart  love  and  adore  that 
Jupiter  whose  private  life  was  the  consecration  of  all 
wickedness  ?  whose  government  did  not  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil  ?  Rather  Nero  as  emperor  was 
a  fitting  representative  of  Jupiter  as  god.  And  as  to 
the  material  deity  of  the  philosophic  mind — that  is, 
under  the  name  of  spirit,  a  fluid  finer  than  ether,  and 
devoid  of  will — was  it  more  possible  for  Plato  or 
Cicero  to  love  and  adore  such  a  god  than  for  men 
now  to  love  and  adore  the  law  of  gravitation  ? 

In  fact,  despair  and  depression  had  seized  on  the 
higher  class  of  minds,  while  the  lower  wallowed  in 
gross  sensuality.  And  the  whole  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  word,  "  there  was  wanting  the  consciousness  of 
sanctity  in  God,  and  the  need  of  sanctification  in 
man."^  In  other  words,  their  state  was  the  contra- 
diction of  the  precept,  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 

Man,  then,  had  lost  his  Maker,  and  in  losing  his 
Maker  had  lost  himself.  In  proportion  as  the  know- 
ledge of  God  had  been  darkened  to  him,  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  soul  had  been  darkened  also.  If  he 
admitted  that  he  had  a  soul,  it  was  such  a  soul  as  he 
gave  likewise  to  the  animals  :  a  soul  whose  union  with 
the  body  was  broken  at  death,  never  to  be  restored  ;  a 
soul  which,  if  it  survived  that  shock,  survived  not  with  a 
separate  conscious  existence,  capable  of  its  own  joy  or 
sorrow,  reward  or  punishment,  but  as  reunited  to  that 

^  Ilcidexthum  und  Judentkiim,  p.  633. 
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world-soul,  of  which  it  had  been  a  portion  temporarily 
detached  and  enclosed  in  a  fleshly  prison.  This  was  the 
root  of  that  profound  contempt  for  human  life  which 
ruled  the  heathen  society.  Hence  the  slave  perished 
undeplored,  unvalued,  on  the  rack,  in  the  underground 
workhouse,  of  disease,  of  over-labour,  the  sport  of  his 
master's  or  his  mistress's  passion  or  caprice.  Hence 
the  rich  man,  after  indulging  every  fancy,  and  revel- 
ling to  satiety  in  every  pleasure,  would  "  die  of  weari- 
ness."^ Hence  suicide  was  deliberately  proposed  by 
the  most  moral  of  heathen  philosophic  systems  as  an 
escape  from  pain,  disease,  bereavement,  or  disap- 
pointment. Hence  the  noblest,  bravest,  and  wisest  of 
the  Romans  surrendered  first  the  political  liberties  of 
their  country  under  Julius  and  Augustus,  and  then 
every  security  of  individual  life  under  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  And  thus  man,  "noble  in 
reason,  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form  and  moviug  ex- 
press and  admirable,  in  action  like  an  angel,  in  appre- 
hension like  a  god,  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
paragon  of  animals,"  was  become  in  his  own  eyes 
without  value  :  his  labour,  the  profit  of  a  master  ;  his 
death-agony,  the  pastime  of  a  mob ;  all  his  destiny  on 
earth,  the  sport  of  chance,  the  victim  of  despotism,  the 
instrument  of  blind  fatality  ;  and  at  last  his  body  the 
prey  of  destruction,  his  soul  absorbed  as  a  drop  lost 
in  the  ocean  of  being. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  hitherto  to  set  before  you 
two  pictures  of  the  Eoman  empire  :  one  of  its  great- 
ness, the  other  of  its  littleness  ;  one  of  its  material 
unity,  extent,  and  magnificence  ;  the  other  of  its 
moral  poverty  and  desolation ;  both  touched  in  as 
few  strokes  as  possible  from  the  writings  of  its  own 

1  "  Fastidiose  mori." 
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historians,  poets,  moralists,  and  philosophers.  But 
there  exist  two  descriptions  of  the  same  great  power, 
drawn  by  two  contemporaries  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  what  they  described,  yet  at  the  same  time  outside 
of  it,  antagonists,  not  portions  of  its  society.  And  it 
is  further  remarkable,  that  their  descriptions,  though 
both  taken  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  dwell,  the 
one  specially  on  the  exhibition  of  material  power,  the 
other  specially  on  the  exhibition  of  moral  dissolution. 
Nor  will  the  intrinsic  force  of  these  descriptions  be 
lessened  to  any  thinking  mind  by  the  fact  that  they 
express  not  merely  the  opinions  of  eye-witnesses,  but 
the  judgment  of  inspired  writers.  One  of  these  wit- 
nesses, summoned  to  Rome  on  a  capital  charge  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  thus  afterwards  described  what  he 
had  seen :  "  The  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the 
harlot  sits,  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations, 
and  tongues ; — and  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is 
that  great  city  which  holds  dominion  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth  : — Babylon  the  great, — who  says  in  her 
heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  may  not 
see  grief; — for  her  merchants  were  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  for  by  her  sorceries  all  the  nations  have  been 
led  astray  ; — and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  com- 
mitted fornication  and  wantoned  with  her,  shall  weep 
for  her  and  mourn  over  her, — saying,  Alas,  alas 
Babylon,  that  great  city,  that  strong  city ; — and  the 
merchants  of  the  earth  weep  and  mourn  over  her, 
because  no  one  any  longer  buys  their  freight  ;  freight 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stone,  and  pearl,  and 
fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all 
sweet  wood,  and  every  ivory  vessel,  and  vessel  of  most 
precious  wood,  brass,  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon, 
and  odours,  and  ointment,  and  frankincense,  and  wine, 
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and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls 
of  men."  -^  Do  we  not  see  here  the  long  line  of  a 
triumph  defile  before  us,  and  Caractacus  walking  in 
chains,  and  the  forum  full  of  the  slaves  of  all  nations, 
and  the  world's  shipping  which  crowds  the  Tiber  from 
Ostia  to  Mount  Aventine,  and  Nero's  golden  house, 
and  his  banquets  in  the  gardens  of  Agrippa,  and 
countless  thousands  calling  for  their  human  prey  from 
the  piled-up  seats  of  the  Coliseum  ? 

The  other  description  was  addressed  to  the  Christians 
at  Rome  by  one  who  afterwards  lived  two  years  at 
least  there,  and  having  been  acquitted  once  by  the 
Emperor  Nero,  returned  thither  to  suffer  a  glorious 
martyrdom.  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from, 
heaven  against  all  impiety  and  injustice  of  men,  who 
keep  down  the  truth  concerning  God  by  their  in- 
justice. Because  what  is  known  of  God  is  manifest 
in  them ;  for  God  has  manifested  it  to  them.  For 
the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  understood  by  what  He  has  made  are  plainly 
seen,  likewise  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so 
that  they  are  without  excuse.  Because  when  they 
knew  God,  they  did  not  glorify  Him  as  God,  nor  give 
thanks,  but  grew  vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened :  for,  calling  themselves 
wise,  they  became  fools  ;  and  they  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  the  likeness  of  the  image 
of  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  and 
reptiles.  For  this  cause  God  delivered  them  over  to 
the  desires  of  their  heart,  to  uncleanness,  so  that  they 
dishonoured  their  own  bodies  in  themselves :  who 
changed  God's  truth  into  falsehood,  and  worshipped 
1  Apocalypse,  xvii.  15,  18  ;  xviii.  2,  7^  23,  9-13. 
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and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever;  Amen.  Wherefore  God  delivered 
them  over  to  ignominious  passions  :  for  their  women 
changed  the  natural  use  to  that  which  is  against 
nature  :  and  likewise  their  males,  leaving  the  natural 
use  of  the  female,  burnt  in  their  desires  towards  each 
other,  men  with  men  working  out  that  which  is  un- 
seemly, and  receiving  in  themselves  the  fitting  recom- 
pense of  their  error.  And  as  they  thought  not  good 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  delivered  them 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  what  was  not  fitting : 
full  of  all  injustice,  malice,  fornication,  avarice,  wicked- 
ness, full  of  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit,  malignity, 
whisperers,  backbiters,  hated  of  God,  insolent,  proud, 
puffed  up,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to 
parents,  unwise,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  unmerciful,  who  knowing  the 
justice  of  God,  understood  not  that  they  who  do  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  and  not  only  they  who  do 
them,  but  they  who  consent  with  those  who  do  them."^ 
What  makes  especially  for  our  purpose  here  is 
that  the  apostle  has  grouped  into  one  mass  the 
whole  heathen  world,  which  he  tacitly  signifies  to  be 
under  the  headship  of  Rome,  to  be  represented  and 
summed  up  in  Rome,  in  that  he  writes  thus  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome.  Viewing  with  one  rapid  all- 
embracing  glance  the  whole  progress  of  man  since  the 
nations  were  divided  after  the  Flood,  he  considered 
their  actual  moral  state  at  the  time  he  wrote  as  a 
penal  state,  the  punishment  of  idolatry.  And  he 
traced  the  cause  of  this  idolatry  as  not  being  igno- 
rance, but  a  corruption  of  the  heart  which  turned 
away  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  order  that  it 
^  Romans  i.  18-32. 
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might  indulge  in  desires  forbidden  by  tliat  knowledge. 
And  as  men  would  not  read  the  book  of  the  world, 
spread  ever  open  before  them,  and  pointing  to  one 
Creator,  Ruler,  and  Judge,  because  tliey  desired  gods 
of  their  own  making  to  sanction  deeds  after  which 
they  lusted,  God  more  and  more  withdrew  Himself, 
whom  they  would  not  have,  punished  more  and  more 
this  affected  ignorance  with  the  moral  corruption 
which  had  been  its  first  cause,  until  the  world  had 
universally  become  that  which  St.  Paul  beheld  and 
described  it  under  Nero.  We  must  here  further  re- 
mark the  exact  identity  of  the  description  with  that 
which  we  had  before  drawn  from  the  heathen  writers 
themselves.  As  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Tacitus  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  long 
array  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  would  supply  us 
with  inexhaustible  details  of  the  picture  thus  summarily 
drawn  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

We  have,  then,  before  us  two  great  facts  as  the 
result  of  human  history  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  after  the  Flood :  the  parallel  growth  of  a 
brilliant  civilisation,  and  of  an  intense  moral  corrup- 
tion. For  these  things  advance  and  flourish  together, 
not  civilisation  in  one  tribe  and  place,  and  moral 
corruption  in  another ;  but  as  tbe  civil  life  becomes 
refined,  and  the  political  life  develops  and  assumes 
shape,  and  man  builds  cities  and  calls  the  places  after 
his  name,  the  moral  life  becomes  weaker,  ancestral 
virtues  decay,  the  sanctions  of  religion  are  less  re- 
garded, belief  in  tlie  unity  of  God  gives  way  to 
idolatry,  and  idolatry  dissolves  every  moral  bond.  In 
all  the  heathen  nations  this  experience  repeats  itself:  "^ 

^  SeeKosmini,  Filosofia  dclla  Politica,  pp.  286-8,  for  a  passage  on  the 
decline  of  the  human  race. 
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in  all,  the  tradition  of  a  golden  age,  when  justice 
dwelt  on  the  earth,  succeeded  by  ages  of  silver,  brass, 
and  iron,  bears  witness  to  it.  Rome,  gathering  to- 
gether into  her  mighty  empire  so  many  scattered 
limbs  of  the  one  human  family,  summed  up  and 
represented  this  result  in  its  most  striking  form. 
She  had,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  arts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life ;  a  network  of  roads  made  her  forum  the 
world's  centre,  and  her  sea  was  a  highway  for  all 
nations  to  exchange  their  commerce.  Her  name  was 
peace  as  well  as  strength  from  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
to  the  African  desert,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Euphrates.  Within  these  immense  boundaries, 
"  peoples,  multitudes,  nations,  and  tongues "  held 
her  for  supreme  arbitress,  and  the  daily  journals 
of  her  capital  made  known  the  acts  of  her  rulers. 
Nay,  far  more,  she  was  preparing  one  civil  law  for 
all  these  regions  and  races ;  and  the  poet  has  ex- 
pressed her  truest  praise  when  he  cried  in  rapture  : 

"  Fecisti  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unam  ; 
Profuit  iiijustis,  te  dominante,  capi ; 
Dtimque  offers  victis  j^roprii  consortia  juris, 
Urbem  fecisti,  quod  prius  orbis  erat."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  all  this  splendour,  all  this  great- 
ness, was  for  the  few.  This  world-wide  society  was 
built  upon  slavery,  and  felt  its  foundations  tremble 
beneath  it  day  by  day.  Every  house  contained  within 
it  victims  and  enemies.  No  law  nor  any  custom  pro- 
tected the  labour,  the  honour,  the  life  of  the  slave 
from  his  master ;  no  law  nor  any  custom  protected 
the  property,  the  liberty,  the  life  of  the  master  from 
the  suspicion  or  enmity  of  the  prince.  But  penetrat- 
ing beneath  these  outward  coverinofs  into  the  human 
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heart  itself,  what  do  we  find  there  ?  An  impurity 
and  a  cruelty,  the  details  of  which  are  sickening  ;  a 
doubt  or  an  infidelity  which  makes  religion  a  hypo- 
critical routine.  Man  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
unseen,  to  hope  in  the  future,  to  desire  what  is  beyond 
the  needs  of  his  body  and  the  gratification  of  his 
tastes.  In  a  word,  while  the  State  rules  over  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  possesses  boundless 
wealth  with  unrivalled  power,  the  life  of  man  is  be- 
come valueless  because  his  soul  is  ignored,  and  his 
existence  upon  earth  seems,  in  his  own  eyes,  without 
meaning  or  object. 

In  Nero's  time  a  stranger  from  a  distant  province 
is  passing  one  day  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  He 
finds  them  in  unwonted  commotion,  for  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  is  lined  with  soldiers  who 
keep  back  an  agitated  crowd. i  In  their  countenances 
anger  and  terror,  sympathy  and  fear,  rule  by  turns  ; 
even  Nero's  guards  almost  waver  and  yield  to  the 
emotions  of  the  multitude,  as  between  their  lines 
marches  a  long  procession  of  four  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  preceded  and  followed  by  fresh 
troops.  They  are  slaves,  and  they  are  marching  to- 
gether to  a  common  execution.  What  was  their 
crime  ?  They  are  the  family  of  Pedanius  Secundus, 
prefect  of  the  city,  who  has  been  murdered  in  his 
house  by  one  of  his  own  slaves.  The  deed  had  been 
done  either  because  the  master,  having  promised  the 
slave  his  freedom,  and  received  the  price,  had  refused 
to  execute  the  agreement ;  or  because  the  slave,  as 
another  report  said,  enamoured  of  a  fellow  male  slave, 
the  victim  of  his  master's  abandoned  passion,  could 
not  endure  a  rival  in  this  unnatural  tie.       Where  a 

^  Tacitus,  A^inal.  xiv.  42-5. 
VOL.   I.  F 
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master  had  been  killed  in  his  own  house  by  one  of  his 
slaves,  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  the  law 
of  Rome  ran  that  every  slave  in  the  house,  male  or 
female,  old  or  young,  should  be  put  to  death.  On 
this  case  tbe  senate  has  debated.  A  famous  patriot 
has  insisted  that  the  law  should  take  its  course, 
chiefly  on  ground  of  the  public  security.  "  Our 
ancestors,"  said  he,  '^  suspected  the  disposition  of 
slaves  even  when  they  had  been  born  and  bred  on 
our  country  estates  or  in  our  own  household,  and  had 
imbibed  at  once  affection  for  their  masters ;  but  from 
the  time  that  we  have  been  embracing  whole  nations 
in  our  families,  who  have  different  religious  rites,  and 
foreign  religions,  or  none  at  all,  there  is  no  means  of 
keeping  down  that  seething  mass  of  corruption,  save 
by  terror."  This  pleading  prevailed :  the  law  was 
left  to  take  its  course ;  and  lest  the  public  pity  should 
be  more  yielding  than  the  prudent  ferocity  of  tbe 
senate,  the  emperor  has  lent  the  assistance  of  an 
armed  force  to  carry  out  the  decision. 

In  the  evening  the  stranger  is  proceeding  by  the 
Campus  Martins.  He  finds,  as  he  goes  along,  the 
squares  and  public  places  resplendent  with  torches. 
The  emperor's  freedman,  Tigellinus,  gives  a  banquet  to- 
night on  the  lake  of  Agrippa,  in  tbe  gardens  close  by 
the  Pantheon.-^  There,  says  Tacitus,  a  platform  has 
been  erected,  moved  by  ships  superbly  decorated  with 
gold  and  silver,  whose  crews  are  formed  of  the  most 
abandoned  slaves,  each  having  his  station  according  to 
his  age  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  debauchery.  The 
country  has  been  ransacked  for  birds  and  game,  and 
fish  has  been  brought  even  from  the  ocean.  On  the 
borders  of  tbe  lake  are  buildings  filled  with  ladies  of 

1  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  37. 
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rank,  who  iuvite  every  comer ;  on  the  opposite  side 
a  band  of  harlots  make  no  secret  of  their  persons. 
Wanton  dances  succeed ;  and  as  night  comes  on,  a 
blaze  of  light,  with  a  concert  of  mnsic,  breaks  over  the 
lake.  There  in  person  the  Emperor  Nero  revels  in 
every  turpitude ;  but  not  yet  satisfied  until  a  few 
days  afterwards  be  had  solemnly  espoused  one  of  that 
abominable  crew  named  Pythagoras.  The  emperor 
puts  on  the  bridal  veil ;  the  augurs  assist ;  the  dowry 
is  paid ;  the  genial  bed  is  displayed,  and  the  nuptial 
torches  lighted :  "all,"  says  the  historian,  "is  public, 
even  those  endearments  which  natural  marriage  veils 
in  secrecy." 

And,  in  order  to  give  the  measure  of  the  world's 
morality  at  that  time,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
abominable  crime  thus  committed  by  her  emperor  in 
the  face  of  Rome  lies  equally  upon  the  memory  of 
fifteen  out  of  sixteen  who  first  wore  the  purple.^ 
Julius  with  his  matchless  genius,  Augustus  with  his 
wise  good  fortune,  Trajan  the  great  ruler  in  peace  and 
war,  and  Hadrian  with  his  varied  talents,  and  Titus  the 
delight  of  the  human  race,  and  Antoninus  Pius  in 
spite  of  his  surname — were  no  less  stained  with  this 
blot  than  those  emperors  who  seemed  to  exhaust  the 
capacity  of  human  nature  for  crime,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Nero,  or  Domitian.  Out  of  the  sixteen  there  is  but 
the  husband  of  Messalina  and  Agrippina  who  escapes 
at  least  this  pollution.      And  to  the  fifteen  emperors 


1  See  Gibbon,  ch.  iii.  p.  100,  note  p.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  see 
Dollinger,  Held,  unci  Jud.,  718.  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  his  Meditations, 
lib.  i.  16,  praises  his  father  for  having  overcome  this  vice  :  Uapa  rod 
Trarpos — /cai  to  TraOcrat  to,  irepl  rods  epcoras  tCjv  /xeipaKLuu. — It  was  re- 
served for  the  first  Christian  who  became  emperor,  Philip,  exoletos  vctare. 
See  note  of  Champagny,  Lcs  Antonins,  vol.  iii.  p.  346,  quoting  Lamp, 
in  Alexand. 
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we  must  add  the  greatest  names  of  Latin  literature, 
Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Catullus,  and  Cicero.^ 

And  the  stranger  who  beholds  this  double  triumph  of 
cruelty  and  lust,  this  utmost  disregard  of  human  life 
joined  with  the  utmost  debasement  of  man's  dignity  as 
a  moral  being,  why  has  he  come  to  Rome,  and  what  is 
he  doing  there  ?  Poor,  unknown,  a  foreigner  in  dress, 
language,  and  demeanour,  he  is  come  from  a  distant 
province,  small  in  extent,  but  the  most  despised  and 
the  most  disliked  of  Rome's  hundred  provinces,  to 
found  in  Rome  itself,  a  society,  and  one,  too,  far  more 
extensive  than  this  great  Roman  empire,  since  it  is  to 
embrace  all  nations ;  far  more  lasting,  since  it  is  to 
endure  for  ever.  He  is  come  to  found  a  society  by 
means  of  which  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  from  the 
emperor  to  the  slave,  shall  be  changed.  He  will  first 
teach  that  slave,  now  the  secret  enemy  in  every  house- 
hold, to  be  "  subject  to  his  master  with  all  fear,  not 
only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward ; " 
and  reciprocally  he  will  teach  the  master  "  to  give  to 
his  slave  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  because  he  has 
himself  a  Master  in  heaven.'' "  But  more,  under  the 
effect  of  his  teaching,  that  great  work  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  which  had  grown  up,  flourished  and  in- 
creased in  all  nations,  will  be  dissolved  as  it  were  of 
itself,  and  the  master  accept  the  slave  to  equality  of 
civil  rights  ;  while  at  the  same  time  towards  the  sove- 
reign power,  which  had  made  its  will  the  rule  of  law, 
he  will  learn  to  exercise  an  obedience  compatible  with 
a  freeman's  liberty,  and  a  new  virtue  will  find  for  itself 
the  new  name  of  loyalty. 

^  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  extricate  Cicero  from  this  crime  after 
the  testimony  of  Pliuy  in  his  letter  to  Pontius,  lib.  vii.  4. 
2  I  Pet. 
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But  what  remedy  will  our  foreign  teacher  apply  to 
the  disease  prevailing  all  around  him,  the  contempt  of 
man  as  man,  and  of  human  life  ?  What  power  of 
persuasion  does  he  bear  within  him  which  was  wanting 
to  those  philosophers,  men  of  ability,  learning,  and 
eloquence,  who  from  age  to  age,  and  out  of  every 
clime,  had  sought  in  Eome,  as  the  world's  centre,  to 
establish  a  doctrine  and  gather  a  following  ?  They 
have  come  with  many  varied  gifts  of  human  genius, 
and  after  shining  for  a  while  and  attracting  attention, 
have  dropped  away,  and  their  followers  after  them.  But 
the  stranger  of  whom  we  are  speaking  has  none  of 
these  gifts.  He  has  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Greeks ;  he  is  even  without  the  learning 
of  a  cultivated  mind  :  a  fisherman  by  trade,  poor,  old, 
obscure,  a  foreigner  of  the  most  despised  race,  how 
can  he  succeed  as  a  teacher  among  these  lords  of  the 
world  ?  He  has  two  things  within  him  for  want  of 
which  society  was  perishing  and  man  unhappy :  a 
certain  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator,  Ruler,  Judge, 
and  Reward  of  men,  and  of  man's  soul  made  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  this  God.  This  God  he  has 
seen,  touched,  and  handled  upon  earth  ;  has  been  an 
eye-witness  of  His  majesty,  has  received  His  message, 
and  bears  His  commission.  In  this  name  he  will 
speak  to  Nero  and  his  court ;  to  the  patrician,  the 
freeman,  and  the  slave ;  to  the  female  sex,  the  victim 
and  instrument  of  the  corruption  around.  He  will 
speak ;  the  few  will  listen  and  believe  ;  the  many  will 
reject.  Presently  persecution  will  arise ;  he  will  be 
tried,  condemned,  and  crucified  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  city.  But  in  that  death  he  will  take  possession 
of  the  city  lying  beneath  him,  which  from  him  will 
receive  the  germ  of   a  new  life.       In  that  city,  the 
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centre  of  idolatry,  heathenism,  and  tyranny,  and  of  all 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust,  he 
will  have  been  the  first  of  a  line  of  rulers  which  is 
never  to  cease,  and  which,  while  the  crown  of  temporal 
empire  falls  away  from  the  Capitol,  will  substitute  for 
it  the  spiritual  rule  of  purity,  gentleness,  and  charity 
over  the  whole  earth. 

But  whence  had  this  despised  foreigner  received 
the  double  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  soul  so 
miserably  lost — as  we  have  seen — to  this  brilliant 
Roman  civilisation  ? 

In  the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  imperial  rule  had  been  laid,  and  the 
structure  mainly  raised  by  his  practical  wisdom,  there 
had  dwelt  a  poor  family  in  a  small  town  of  evil 
repute,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  the  remote  province 
where  this  fisherman  plied  his  trade.  It  consisted  of 
an  elderly  man,  a  youthful  wife,  and  one  young  child. 
The  man  gained  his  livelihood  as  a  carpenter,  and  the 
child  worked  with  him.  Complete  obscurity  rested 
upon  this  household  until  the  child  grew  to  the  age 
of  thirty  years.  Then  he  is  suddenly  found  in  the 
cities,  villages,  and  fields  of  his  native  country,  preach- 
ing a  new  kingdom,  based  upon  a  new  doctrine. 
This  doctrine  proclaimed  that  hitherto  the  whole 
world  had  gone  astray,  calling  evil  good,  and  good 
evil,  fixing  its  desires  on  wealth,  honour,  and  pros- 
perity, seeking  for  rest  and  enjoyment  in  visible 
things,  and  in  this  idolatry  forgetting  God,  its  Creator, 
and  its  End.  But  the  new  Teacher  declared  that 
every  man  possessing  within  himself  an  undying  soul 
was  made  for  something  infinitely  greater  than  the 
visible  world  contains.  And  He  further  affirmed,  in 
proof  of  His   doctrine,  that  He  himself  would  suffer 
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the  most  despised  and  abject  of  deaths  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,  abandoned  and  rejected  :  that,  lifted  up 
in  scorn  upon  the  cross  as  a  malefactor,  He  would 
draw  all  men  unto  Him,  and  make  all  things  new 
upon  the  earth. 

For  He  would  create  a  new  society  of  men,  founded 
upon  the  imitation  and  communion  of  His  passion, 
the  passion  of  a  God-man.  And  He  should  Himself 
be  the  rule  and  model  not  only  of  the  society  in 
general,  but  of  every  member,  according  to  His 
words :  "  If  any  man  be  willing  to  come  after  Me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Me.  For  whosoever  wills  to  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  whosoever  loses  his  life  for  My  sake  shall 
find  it.  For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " 

What  He  had  foretold  took  place.  He  suffered  the 
death  reserved  to  the  vilest  slave,  whose  life  we  have 
seen  held  of  no  account,  and  in  so  dying  appeared  the 
weakest,  the  most  despised,  and  rejected  of  all  men. 
This  death  the  stranger  we  have  mentioned  above 
had  witnessed,  and  likewise  that  resurrection  which 
followed  it :  had  witnessed  both  the  man  in  suffering 
and  the  God  in  power.  From  His  lips,  when  risen 
again,  he  had  received  authority  to  form  this  new 
society,  resting  on  the  Teacher's  person  and  example  : 
and  in  the  strength  of  this  word  alone,  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  God  for  man,  revealing  visibly  the  Saviour 
in  the  Creator,  he  had  come  to  Rome  to  inaugurate,  in 
the  seat  of  the  world's  corrupt  empire,  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  charity. 


LECTURE  II 

NEW    CREATION    OF    INDIVIDUAL    MAN    BY    THE    CHURCH 

Thus  the  empire  of  Rome  was  the  summary  and  de- 
finitive conclusion  of  the  ancient  world.  In  it  the  old 
heathen  civilisation  culminated.  It  was  the  product 
of  all  man's  labour,  invention,  suffering,  and  experience 
downwards  from  the  division  of  the  nations  after  the 
Flood,  until  the  time  when  Rome  gathered  up  and 
reunited  so  many  limbs  of  the  great  human  family. 
And  it  rested  upon  the  slavery  of  the  majority.  Out- 
side of  the  narrow  range  of  citizenship  man  was  a 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-man ;  an  instrument, 
not  a  person.  And  even  within  the  circle  of  citizen- 
ship the  State  treated  the  Individual  as  devoid  of 
personal  inalienable  rights.  For  the  false  principle  of 
disregarding  man  as  man  la}^  at  the  foundation  of  the 
human  commonwealth  itself.  Slavery  was  its  most 
offensive  and  most  ruinous  result ;  but  it  ruled  even  the 
highest  political  relations  of  man  with  his  fellow-man. 
The  dignity  and  value  of  man  as  a  reasonable  soul,  the 
image  of  God,  were  not  known  ;  but  in  their  stead 
were  substituted  the  dignity  and  value  which  he  might 
possess  as  a  member  of  the  political  body.  But  thus 
viewed,  the  part  is  inferior  to  the  whole.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  State  violated  not  only  the 
interests  of  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  but  made 
even  the  citizen  in  himself  and  in  his  family,  as  well 
as  in  his  propertj^,   a  sacrifice  to  its  unlimited  sove- 
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reignty.  And  with  the  change  from  republic  to 
empire,  after  the  savage  acts  of  successive  proscrip- 
tions, this  principle  obtained  still  greater  mastery ;  for 
whereas  the  old  republic  only  debarred  from  fire  and 
water,  that  is,  drove  into  banishment,  the  most 
criminal,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  emperor 
ceased  to  regard  not  only  the  goods  but  the  lives  of 
men.  And  as  was  the  whole,  so  were  the  parts ;  for 
in  the  family  the  father  was  the  master  of  wife  and 
child,  whose  rights  were  not  co-ordinate  with  his,  but 
gave  way  to  them  and  merged  in  them.  The  husband 
had  an  unlimited  privilege  of  divorce.  Cicero  repu- 
diated the  mother  of  his  children  for  a  young  and  rich 
bride,  and  then,  after  a  year's  marriage,  expelled  her 
in  turn ;  and  the  virtuous  Cato  divorced  his  wife  in 
order  to  bestow  her  on  his  friend.  For  indeed  all 
these  miseries  had  a  deep  abiding  cause.  The  fountain 
of  all  truth  and  right  was  concealed  to  men.  The 
Judge  of  the  earth  was  not  seen  to  sit  upon  His 
throne.  Men  had  in  their  thought  broken  up  the 
Euler  and  Eewarder  of  the  world  into  numberless 
idols,  whose  range  was  limited  and  their  rule  con- 
flicting ;  and  the  human  conscience  amid  this  moral 
twilight  groped  after  the  scattered  fragments  of  truth 
and  justice.  Here  and  there  indeed  Polytheism  itself 
bore  witness  to  its  own  fatal  error ;  as  where,  in  the 
city  which  was  the  eye  of  Greece  and  the  university 
of  heathenism,  it  inscribed  an  altar  to  the  Unknown 
God.       And    Tertullian  ^    could    appeal    against     the 

^  De  Testimonio  Animce,  i.  "  Novum  testimonium  advoco,  immo  omni 
literatura  iiotius,  omni  doctrina  agitatius,  omni  editione  vulgatius,  toto 
homine  majus,  id  est,  totum  quod  est  hominis.  Consiste  in  medio 
anima — Sed  non  eam  te  advoco,  quas  scholis  fornjata,  bibliothecis 
exercitata,  academiis  et  porticibus  Atticis  pasta,  sapientiam  ructas.  Te 
simplicem,  et  rudem,  et  impolitam,  et  idioticam  compello,  qualem  te 
habent  qui  te  solam  habeut,  illam  ipsam  de  compito,   de  trivio,   de 
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schools  and  the  philosophers  to  the  simple  unlettered 
soul,  to  the  language  of  the  street  and  the  manufactory, 
to  men's  household  words  in  joy  or  sorrow,  for  testi- 
mony ;  as  when  they  said,  "  If  God  will,"  "  God  grant 
it,"  "Good  God,"  "God  bless  you."  Yet  practically 
the  eclipse  of  the  truth  on  which  man's  spirit  should 
live  was  all  but  total,  and  the  reign  of  sensual  indul- 
gence unbounded.  The  whole  of  man  was  given  to 
the  goods  that  met  the  eye.  He  tried  them  in  all 
their  richness  and  variety,  plunged  into  them,  was 
speedily  satiated,  and  was  then  ready  to  "  die  of 
weariness."  This  was  the  world  in  which  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  raised  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  How 
did  they  deal  with  it  ? 

First  of  all,  they  did  not  set  themselves  to  re- 
establish directly  the  political,  the  social,  the  domestic, 
or  the  individual  rights  of  man.  Indeed,  they  did  not 
speak  of  rights  at  all,  but  of  duties.  Society  was  in 
rapid  progress  to  dissolution  because  it  knew  not  its 
Superior  :  they  essayed  to  stop  the  decay  by  revealing 
that  Superior.  When  the  golden  chain  between  heaven 
and  earth  should  be  once  more  suspended,  the  earth 
could  rest  upon  it  and  be  secure.  They  disclosed  God 
in  His  most  wonderful  and  most  touching  attribute  of 
compassion  and  love,  dying  upon  the  cross,  the  uni- 
versal victim,  and  embracing  with  His  outstretched 
arms  the  race  whose  nature  He  had  assumed,  whose 
death  He  had  endured,  and  whose  liberation  He  had 
accomplished.  This  and  no  other  was  the  rock  on 
which  they  prepared  to  build  that  new  society.  This 
divine  Person  they  set  forth  to  be  at  once  the  model 


textrino  totam. — Nam  te  quoque  palam  et  tota  libertate,  quia  non  licet 
nobis,  donii  ac  foris  audimus  ita  pronuntiare,  Quod  Deus  dederit,  et  Si 
Deus  voluerit ; — Deus  bonus,  Deus  beuefacit,  tua  vox  est." 
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of  every  private  man,  and  the  bond  of  the  whole  mass. 
Setting  aside  all  question  of  rights  in  a  world  where 
the  most  precious  rights  of  the  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  society  were  utterly  disregarded,  they  enjoined 
every  duty  with  a  reference  to  this  great  Exemplar. 
The  regeneration  of  man  himself  was  their  remedy  for 
a  world  in  ruins. 

To  this  end  they  reconstructed  society  with  two 
forces.  They  disclosed  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
His  creature,  the  human  soul,  on  the  other ;  but  God 
clothed  in  human  flesh  and  the  human  soul  raised 
to  a  participation  of  this  incarnate  God.  These  were 
their  two  factors,  and  in  their  teaching  every  human 
duty  became  the  result  of  the  joint  application.  The 
soul  of  man  viewed  in  its  immense  capacity  for  joy 
or  suffering,  in  its  eternal  duration,  by  nature  of  which 
the  whole  visible  universe  faded  into  insignificance 
before  it,  and  in  its  triple  unity  of  a  being  which  has 
reason  and  will,  wherein  consists  its  likeness  to  the 
Triune  Maker,  this  soul  of  man  was  the  unit  which 
the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  men,  having  first  assumed 
it  into  His  own  Person,  took  to  remould  the  moral 
fabric  by  the  hands  of  His  Apostles  and  their  spiritual 
successors. 

The  gods  many  and  lords  many  who  divided  the 
allegiance  of  the  heathen  nations,  while  they  en- 
couraged a  boundless  and  often  most  degrading  and 
most  immoral  superstition  in  the  vulgar,  had  become 
contemptible  to  thinking  minds.  Instead  of  these  an 
adequate  object  for  every  intellect  and  every  heart 
was  to  be  provided.  Such  an  object  was  presented  in 
the  great  doctrine  of  one  God  set  forth  to  all  mankind 
in  the  beginning,  but  now  republished.  The  gods  of 
Greece    and    Egypt,    old    Saturn    who    devoured    his 
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children,  Isis  and  Anubis  with  all  their  barking  crew, 
disappeared  like  a  wrack  of  stormy  clouds  before  the 
brilliant  rise  of  that  sun.  That  great  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity,  which  came  to  Noah's  children  as  their 
birthright,  stamped  with  the  judgment  of  the  Flood, 
and  which,  when  already  obscured  by  the  retrograde 
nations,  was  heard  in  fear  and  awe  by  Israel  amid 
the  thunders  of  Sinai — that  bond  and  stay  of  man, 
"the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God" — came  forth  in 
softer,  soul-penetrating  tones  from  the  gentle  height 
of  Thabor;  for  there,  not  merely  joined,  as  of  old, 
with  this  declaration  of  unity,  but  now  visibly  repre- 
sented and  embodied  in  the  Son  of  God,  appeared  the 
equally  needful  and  most  precious  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Personality.  Equally  needful ;  for  then,  as 
now,  outside  of  the  Christian  pale,  the  whole  moral 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  pantheism,  and  that 
which  modern  infidelity  recurs  to,  as  the  result  of  a 
long  induction  from  the  laws  of  matter,  had  for  ages 
been  the  fostered  dream  of  many  an  eastern  sage ; 
while  the  acuter  minds  of  Hellas,  in  spite  of  the 
popular  Hellenic  longing  for  personal  and  visible  gods, 
had  rested  in  this  as  the  solution  of  their  poets' 
imaginative  mythology.  And  most  precious  doctrine 
assuredly ;  for  pantheism,  in  destroying  the  divine 
personality,  sweeps  away  by  the  same  stroke  in  man 
that  which  gives  him  his  only  value — the  undying 
personal  existence,  the  produce  of  an  inward  self-acting 
root  and  cause,  the  subject  of  an  eternal  retribution. 
But  intertwined  inseparably  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  Unit}^  and  Personality,  came  forth  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  consolation  and  joy  of  man,  the  inexpres- 
sibly attaching  doctrine  of  the  divine  Paternity,  which 
said,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in   whom  is  all  My 
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pleasure."  For  hence  all  fathership  is  named  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  because  of  this  eternal  Father- 
ship  and  Sonship  the  only-begotten  Son  came  before 
the  nations  as  the  First-born  of  many  brethren,  whose 
delight  was  to  be  with  the  children  of  men,  and 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  call  them,  the  children  of 
Adam,  brethren:  "  Se  nascens  dedit  socium."  Who 
can  imagine,  far  less  describe  the  thrill  with  which 
the  heart  of  man  first  met  that  most  unimaginable 
mercy  of  the  Incarnation  ?  When  the  words  of  the 
Archangel  fell  on  our  Lady's  ear,  "The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee,  and  therefore  that  Holy 
which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
God."  does  it  not  ofive  the  greatest  idea  which  we  can 

/  DO 

have  of  the  strength  which  grace  had  infused  into  the 
creature,  that  the  message  did  not  take  away  her  life 
with  joy,  and  that  she  was  able  to  answer,  "  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  done  unto  me  ac- 
cording to  Thy  word."  Who  then  can  picture  the 
emotion  which  the  echo  of  that  word  produced  on  the 
heart  of  man  ? — how  Greek  or  Roman,  Scythian  or 
Barbarian,  bond  or  free,  learned  or  unlearned,  rich  or 
poor,  prosperous  or  miserable,  heard  it  with  amaze- 
ment, and  forthwith  these  petty  differences  of  a  fallen 
state  and  a  temporary  exile  disappeared  as  their  eyes 
opened  on  that  unanticipated  universe  of  the  divine 
grandeur  and  beneficence  ?  And  yet  it  stopped  not 
there.  The  truth  that  God  had  become  incarnate  did 
not  flash  upon  the  soul  of  man  save  in  conjunction  with 
another  truth  as  little  to  be  imagined,  a  refinement  of 
divine  love,  which  the  angels  might  well  desire  to  look 
into,  since  never  from  the  beginning  of  creation  had 
such  a  thought  occurred    to    a    created    mind.      This 
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God,  who  out  of  love  had  made  Himself  man,  would 
give  Himself  in  that  assumed  nature  to  be  the  food  of 
His  creature.  That  creature,  whose  soul  is  full  of 
infirmity,  whose  flesh  is  frailty  and  weakness  itself, 
requires  for  his  soul  as  well  as  his  bod}^  a  daily  re- 
plenishing, a  daily  instrengthening,  a  daily  union  with 
that  essence,  presence,  and  power  by  which  alone  it 
lives.  And  out  of  the  Incarnation  itself  flows  forth 
this  perennial  yet  daily  fountain ;  and  the  nations 
knew  not  that  God  was  among  them,  until  they  knew 
that  the  same  God  was  likewise  their  food :  not 
only  "  Se  nascens  dedit  socium,"  but  "  convescens  in 
edulium."  Is  the  divine  mercy  satisfied  ?  Not  so ; 
but  in  these  depths  there  is  a  farther  depth.  The 
God  who  is  incarnate,  the  God  who  is  the  food  of 
man,  is  seen  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth  in 
the  uttermost  torture  which  the  human  frame  can  bear, 
a  victim  ;  a  victim  for  the  innumerable  sins  of  men 
from  the  first  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  last  sin 
which  the  last  child  of  Adam  shall  commit  a  moment 
before  the  final  judgment.  The  life  who  is  the  Light 
of  men  is  their  Sacrifice  too :  the  grain  of  divine 
wheat  which  is  to  be  their  food  must  first  be  ground 
in  the  mortar  and  baked  in  the  fire  of  suffering ;  and 
out  of  the  whole  race  of  man  one  specimen  of  created 
nature  shall  voluntarily  choose  that  death  which  is  the 
supreme  mark  of  divine  disjDleasure,  the  utmost  punish- 
ment for  sin,  the  state  of  an  executed  criminal,  and 
make  it  the  sin-offering  to  efface  the  spot  of  guilt 
which  was  ineffaceable,  and  to  deify  the  nature  which 
was  condemned.  We  must  add  to  the  hymn  of  the 
divine  benefits,  "  Se  moriens  in  pretium."  Yet  we  do 
not  end  here  :  and  this  surpassing  sphere  of  wonders 
has  yet  a  fitting  crown.      He  who  conveys  to  man  the 
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diyine  Unity,  Personality,  and  Paternity  ;  who  is  be- 
come the  Brother,  the  Food,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  man, 
is  likewise,  and  finally,  and  for  ever,  not  only  his 
Re  warder,  but  his  Reward.  Nothing  else  but  Him- 
self, nothing  short  of  God,  does  He  offer  to  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  of  man,  misled  by  a  thousand 
false  lights,  wasted  upon  a  thousand  false  goods.  Here 
only  He  ends  where  all  is  endless  :  "  Se  regnans  dat 
in  prsemium." 

Such  was  the  sevenfold  vision  of  the  divine  majesty 
and  mercy  which  burst  upon  the  astonished  nations 
when  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  raised  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  in  Rome,  their  Queen.  For  this  divine 
doctrine  came  all  together,  not  detached  and  piece- 
meal, but  forming  one  great  whole,  accordant  and  in- 
dissoluble, since  the  harmony  ran  through  all.  At  one 
and  the  same  moment  the  nations  had  God  preached 
to  them  as  One  God,  personal,  nay  the  source  and 
root,  and  marvellous  exemplar  of  all  personality,  as  in 
the  absolute  unity  of  His  own  divine  essence  personal 
distinctions  were  revealed :  the  Father,  for  He  had 
made  them  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  that  Son 
who  now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  formed  in  flesh 
as  that  divine  man,  of  whom  Adam  had  been  the  first 
sketch  ;  the  Saviour,  for  none  other  but  He  who  made 
had  now  redeemed,  by  His  thirty-three  years'  labour 
and  suffering  on  the  earth,  with  the  cross  embraced  in 
thought  each  moment,  and  at  last  embraced  in  fact ; 
the  Vivifier,  Supporter,  and  Strengthener,  for  He  gave 
His  own  Flesh  and  Blood  for  their  food,  and  yet  the 
same  one  God,  the  ultimate  crown  of  blessedness  to 
this  redeemed  race ;  in  whose  ocean  of  being  they 
should  one  day  be  plunged,  yet  not  absorbed,  for 
every  life    should    be   distinct  in  that  all-penetrating 
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life ;  every  human  eye  behold  for  itself  the  King  in 
His  glory ;  every  human  heart  embrace  Him  for 
itself ;  every  human  voice  swell  the  accordant  notes 
of  that  triumphant  hymn ;  every  human  person  share 
in  due  degree  the  glory  which  the  eye  and  heart  of 
man  should  be  strengthened  to  contemplate. 

The  existing  civilisation  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
this  help  which  came  to  it  from  above.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  dominant  empire,  or  in  the  region  of 
barbarous  tribes  or  apostate  nations  lying  beyond  it, 
which  gave  any  such  promise.  Heathenism  had 
worked  itself  out,  and  was  not  dumb  but  powerless 
to  satisfy,  much  less  to  restore  and  exalt  man.  For 
not  only  had  all  sense  of  human  responsibility  been 
weakened  by  the  multiplicity  of  deities  into  which 
men  had  broken  up  the  one  incommunicable  Name, 
but  they  had  not  merely  divided,  they  had  also  de- 
graded to  their  own  level  the  object  of  their  worship. 
Man  is  responsible  only  to  the  Infinite  One,  but 
Infinity  cannot  be  divided;  and  the  gods  of  Greece, 
and  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  Rome,  and  of  all  the 
heathen  nations,  at  least  at  that  time  of  deep  moral 
decline  which  marks  our  Lord's  advent,  were  not 
man's  makers,  but  themselves  made  by  him,  who  had 
lost  the  sense  of  his  own  creatureship.  They  were 
but  reflections  of  his  own  mind  as  it  was  kindled  by 
sensuous  beauty,  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  Nature's 
calmness,  order,  and  majesty,  engrossed  in  war  and 
agriculture,  or  before  primeval  tradition  faded  away, 
was  yet  touched  by  mystic  dreams  of  another  world. 
All  had  become  emanations  of  the  earth,  foul  clouds 
of  human  passion  steaming  up  from  her  fertile  bosom. 
This  illumination,  on  the  contrary,  which  burst  forth 
afresh    with    intense    splendour    from    the    Cross,  this 
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sevenfold  radiance  of  the  Most  High,  was  of  another 
birth,  plainly  descending  from  above.  In  part,  no 
doubt,  it  had  been  disclosed  to  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  nations  at  their  very  beginning,  when  they  shot 
forth  from  the  trunk  of  Noah's  race,  had  received  a 
great  and  precious  deposit  of  truth,  wherein  the 
Unity,  Personality,  and  Paternity  of  God  were  con- 
spicuous parts,  and  wherein  another  great  doctrine 
was  foreshadowed  in  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  And  it  is 
the  great  and  exceeding  guilt  of  heathenism,  that 
having  this  truth,  it  corrupted,  distorted,  and  finally 
lost  it.  Heathenism  has  been  well  called  nothing 
else  but  "  the  continuation  and  carrying  out  of  the 
Fall ; "  -^  and  assuredly  it  affords  the  most  convincing 
and  ever-abiding  evidence  of  that  mystery,  so  hateful 
to  the  philosophic  mind,  that  is,  the  natural  pride  of 
man.  But  this  one  complex  and  interwoven  idea  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  Beatific  Vision  and  enjoyment  of  God, 
associated  with  the  former  truths  in  the  preaching- 
of  the  Cross,  is  assuredly  a  gift  from  heaven  to  earth 
which  affords  as  strong  evidence  of  its  own  divine 
origin,  as  heathenism  affords  of  the  Fall.  If,  as  is 
beyond  doubt,  the  rational  creature,  ever  more  and 
more  falling  away  from  its  Creator,  speaks  of  an 
earthly  influence  which,  left  to  itself,  draws  irresistibly 
downwards ;  so  likewise,  the  rational  creature,  brought 
back  and  restored  to  its  Creator,  speaks  of  a  power 

1  "Obgleich  das  Heidenthum  eigentlich  iiichts  anderes  ist  als  die 
Fortsetzung  des  Urfalls,  oder  die  durch  den  Einfluss  des  Satans 
instigirte  weitere  Entwickelung  des  in  die  Natur-egoitat  getretenen 
Menschen,  welche  die  Menschheit  von  Gott  abzufiihren  und  in  das 
Verderben  zu  stiirtzen  bemliht  war,  so  ist  dasselbe  doch  gleichvvohl 
keinesweges  als  ein  volliger  Abfall  und  eine  eigentliche  Negirung 
der  Keligion  zu  betrachten."  Molitor,  Philosophic  de?-  Geschichtc,  4 
Th.  §  160. 
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from  above  tending  upwards.  And  so,  as  every 
heathen  vice  was  the  direct  product  of  idolatry,  every 
Christian  virtue  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Christian 
revelation  as  we  have  above  considered  it.  Morality 
to  the  Christian  bears  a  constant  reference  to  the 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation,  lives  by  it,  and  perishes 
when  severed  from  it.  The  vision  of  God  which  the 
Christian  Faith  communicated  to  the  human  soul 
possessed  and  transformed  it.  A  Divine  Person  laid 
hold  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a 
soul  within  the  soul :  henceforth  in  Him,  His  example. 
His  life,  and  His  death,  what  had  been  the  imperfect 
virtues  of  the  natural  state  obtained  a  new  root. 
Man's  life  had  no  fewer  sorrows  than  before,  but  all 
were  viewed  in  the  light  of  God's  passion ;  man  had 
equal  need  of  help  from  his  brother  man,  but  the 
Master  of  charity  had  first  given  His  life  for  His 
enemies ;  and  those  of  His  followers  would  be  likest 
Him  who  should  approach  nearest  to  the  sacrifice  of 
self. 

Let  us  see  how  these  principles  were  practically 
applied  to  the  circle  of  human  life. 

First  let  us  consider  the  tissue  of  human  acts,  affec- 
tions, and  energies  in  the  mass,  before  we  proceed  to 
dwell  on  its  several  parts. 

And,  again,  this  morality  in  the  mass  may  be 
looked  at  from  four  points  of  view  :  its  motive,  its 
standard,  its  support,  and  its  reward.  We  will  take 
each  in  its  order. 

I.  As  to  the  motive  of  morality,  this  seveufold 
vision  of  God  told  on  it  with  great  power  by  restoring 
at  once  the  idea  of  creatureship  on  man's  part,  and  of 
beneficent  providence  on  God's.  In  that  wide  sea  of 
ignorance  wherein  the  heathen  nations  lay  tossed,  man 
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knew  not  whence  he  was,  how  he  came  upon  the 
earth,  to  what  he  tended.  The  common  idolatry 
mixed  up  the  earth  and  its  productions,  the  stars,  and 
the  gods  in  an  existing  whole,  or  system,  if  that 
which  had  no  unity  could  be  so  called,  without  know- 
ing its  origin  or  determining  its  relations.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  mass,  while  among  cultivated  minds 
one  widely-spread  philosophy  declared  specifically  that 
the  gods  meddled  not  with  human  affairs  for  govern- 
ment, reward,  or  punishment.  Another  substituted 
the  notion  of  Nature  for  that  of  God,  stripping  Him 
thereby  of  personality.  To  idolater  and  philosopher 
alike  man  was  not  a  creature,  but  a  substance  among 
other  substances  above  or  below  him,  a  portion  of 
the  whole,  a  physical  portion  of  a  physical  whole,  the 
former  without  responsibility,  as  the  latter  was  with- 
out providence.  But  in  this  vision  which  the  Chris- 
tian faith  disclosed  man  saw  himself  clearly,  distinctly, 
and  in  the  most  vivid  light  a  creature,  at  a  certain 
time  called  forth  out  of  nothing,  formed  with  sove- 
reign wisdom  and  power,  sent  into  the  world,  guided, 
guarded,  watched  over  in  it ;  and  then,  moreover,  a 
creature  to  God  so  precious,  that  after  creating  him 
He  would  be  made  Himself  man  and  die  for  him. 
Redemption,  if  it  did  not  explain  Creation,  cast 
round  it  a  light  which  drew  man  towards  God  with 
an  invincible  attraction.  And  with  the  idea  of  crea- 
tureship  man  recovered  the  complete  idea  of  duty  ; 
not  an  idea  of  that  merely  which  was  fitting  for  the 
good  of  human  society — for  so  much  as  this,  so  long 
as  he  was  a  social  animal,  he  could  not  wholly  lose — 
but  an  idea  of  that  great  primary  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  God  as  the  work  of  His  hands.  Thus  only 
the  value  of  his  acts  as  a  free  agent  stood  revealed  to 
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him  :  thus  only  their  consequences.  God,  creatureship, 
duty,  and  judgment  for  the  acts  of  free  will  came  upon 
him  together,  and  formed  a  new  motive  of  his  life. 
How  distinct  the  two  voices  sound !  Marcus  Aurelius 
gives  us  that  of  the  old  heathen  world.  "  There  is 
one  light  of  the  sun,  though  it  is  distributed  over 
walls,  mountains,  and  other  things  infinite.  There  is 
one  common  substance,  though  it  is  distributed  among 
countless  bodies  which  have  their  several  qualities. 
There  is  one  soul,  though  it  is  distributed  among 
infinite  natures  and  individual  circumscriptions. 
There  is  one  intelligent  soul,  though  it  seems  to  be 
divided." — "  How  small  a  part  of  the  boundless  and 
unfathomable  time  is  assigned  to  every  man  !  for  it  is 
very  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  eternal.  And  how 
small  a  part  of  the  whole  substance  !  And  how  small 
a  part  of  the  universal  soul !  And  on  what  a  small 
clod  of  the  whole  earth  thou  creepest  !  Reflecting  on 
all  this,  consider  nothing  to  be  great,  except  to  act  as 
thy  nature  leads  thee,  and  to  endure  that  which  the 
common  nature  brings." — "  Man,  thou  hast  been  a 
citizen  in  this  great  state  ;  what  difference  does  it 
make  to  thee  whether  for  five  years  or  three  ?  For 
that  which  is  comformable  to  the  laws  is  just  for  all. 
Where  is  the  hardship,  then,  if  no  tyrant,  nor  yet  an 
unjust  judge,  sends  thee  away  from  the  state,  but 
Nature  who  brought  thee  into  it  ?  The  same  as  if  a 
praetor,  who  has  employed  an  actor,  dismisses  him 
from  the  stage.  '  But  I  have  not  finished  the  five 
acts,  but  only  three  of  them.'  Thou  sayest  well ;  but 
in  life  the  three  acts  are  the  whole  drama;  for  what 
shall  be  a  complete  drama  is  determined  by  him  who 
was  once  the  cause  of  its  composition,  and  now  of  its 
dissolution  ;   but  thou  art  the  cause  of  neither.      De- 
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part,  then,  satisfied,  for  lie  also  who  releases  thee  is 
satisfied."  ^  Human  life  becomes  desolate,  morality 
evaporates,  under  such  teaching.  Would  you  hear 
what  bound  it  up,  what  gave  it  an  abiding  motive,  a 
distinct  course  and  end  ?  It  is  that  other  voice  of  the 
great  Teacher,  surrounding  man's  life  with  the  tender 
care  of  the  Father.  "  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing  ?  and  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  on  the 
ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore ; 
better  are  you  than  many  sparrows."  A  Father  and 
His  children  succeed  to  that  notion  of  a  physical  whole 
without  sympathy  or  succour  for  its  parts.  But  it  is 
in  redeeming  that  the  Father  is  disclosed.  And  the 
Son  whom  He  has  sent  is  likewise  the  Judge.  It  is 
not  a  simple  notion  of  duty  which  has  been  elicited, 
but  a  desire  of  pleasing  God  manifested  as  the  redeem- 
ing God.  The  abiding  presence  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Creator,  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Judge  surrounds  men, 
no  longer  units  and  atoms  before  an  unbending  neces- 
sity, but  persons  before  a  personal  God.  This  thought 
at  once  rules  the  present  and  embraces  the  future,  as 
St.  Paul  says:  "We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  from  God, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Therefore  we  labour — whether  present  or  absent — to 
be  well  pleasing  to  Him  :  for  we  must  all  of  us  be 
made  manifest  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body, 
according  as  he  has  done,  whether  good  or  evil." " 

2.    Again,   what    standard    of    morality   was    there 
placed  before  man  in  that  old  heathen  w^orld  ?      It  is 

1  Marcus  Aureliu?:,  Tho)([/hts,  xii.  30.  32,  36  ;  Long's  translation. 
-  Cor.  V.  I,  9,  10. 
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here  that  the  false  gods  told  with  most  demoralising 
effect.      It  is    here    that    Marcus   Aurelius    with    his 
spectral  form  of  fatalism  called  Nature,  and  Epicurus 
with  his  gods   who   knew  not  human    affections,   nor 
cared  for  human  life,  nor  considered  human  actions, 
were  more  moral  at  least  than  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Isis,   Baal,  Mylitta,  and  a  thousand 
others.      For  their  power  and  immortality  lent  conse- 
cration to  every  foul  deed  wrought  by  the  imitation  of 
their  worshippers.      It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
multitude  looked  upon  these  as  examples.      But  let  us 
turn  to  the  highest  reason  of  the  contemplative  mind, 
and   see  what  guide  it   proposed.      "  Of  human  life,'" 
says  Marcus  Aurelius  again,  "  the  time  is  a  point,  and 
the  substance  is  in  a  flux,  and  the  perception  dull,  and 
the  composition  of  the  whole  body  subject  to  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  soul  a  wheel,  and  fortune  hard  to  divine, 
and   fame   a  thing  devoid  of  judgment.      And  to  say 
all  in  a  word,  everything  which   belongs  to  the  body 
is  a  stream,  and  what  belongs  to  the  soul  is  a  dream 
and  vapour,  and  life  is  a  warfare  and  a  stranger's  so- 
journ, and  after  fame  is  oblivion.      What,  then,  is  that 
which  is  able  to  conduct  a  man?      One  thing  and  only 
one — philosophy.      But    this  consists  in  keeping   the 
ofenius  within  a  man  free  from  violence,  and  unharmed, 
superior  to  pains  and  pleasures,  doing  nothing  without 
a  purpose,  nor   yet    falsely   and   with    hypocrisy,    not 
feeling  the  need  of  another  man's  doing  or  not  doing 
anything,  and   besides  accepting  all  that  happens,  and 
all  that  is  allotted,  as  coming  from  thence,  wherever  it 
is,  from  whence  he  himself  came,  and  finally  waiting 
for  death  with  a  cheerful  mind,  as  being  nothing  else 
but  a  dissolution  of  the  elements  of  which  every  living 
being  is  coiupounded.      But  if  there  is  no  harm  to  the 
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elements  themselves  in  each  continually  changing  into 
another,  why  should  a  man  have  any  apprehension 
about  the  change  and  dissolution  of  all  the  elements  ? 
For  it  is  according  to  nature,  and  nothing  is  evil 
which  is  according  to  nature."  ^ 

This  is  all  which  that  great,  most  accomplished, 
thoughtful,  and,  save  only  to  Christians,  benevolent 
prince  could  devise  for  the  guidance  of  man  through 
life.  But  now,  instead  of  these  false  gods,  who  we 
know  were  demons ;  instead  of  these  gods  serenely 
careless  of  mankind,  the  produce  of  faithless  impiety  ; 
instead,  too,  of  the  genius  within  man,  a  something  at 
least  no  stronger  or  wiser  than  man  himself;  who  was 
the  Christian's  guide,  standard,  example?  Before 
him  rose,  in  beauty  unimagined  until  then  by  man, 
the  man-loving  God — the  God  who  dies  upon  the 
Cross — the  God  whose  teaching  is  His  own  suffering — 
the  Legislator  who  writes  His  law  upon  men's  hearts 
by  obeying  it  Himself.  There  were  heathens  who 
talked  of  the  imitation  of  God,  and  they  meant  the 
following  that  divine  principle  of  reason  in  man,  by 
which,  as  they  thought,  he  shared  a  common  nature 
with  God.  It  was  a  vague  phrase,  which,  seemingly 
raising  man  above  himself,  left  him  really  to  his  own 
innate  power  alone.  But  in  the  sight  of  God's  Throne 
and  Tribunal,  which  was  likewise  His  chair  of  teach- 
ing— in  the  sight  of  the  Cross — to  imitate  God  became 
the  most  definite  of  all  instructions.  For  there  was 
spread  before  men  the  whole  life  of  the  thirty-three 
years  ;  the  boyhood  passed  in  obscurity,  and  the  man- 
hood in  labour  ;  the  teaching,  requited  with  opposition, 
terminated  with  the  Cross ;  the  complete  exemplar  of 
humility,  obedience,  self-sacrifice,   the  spotless  mirror 

^  Marcus  Aurelius,  ii.  17. 
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of  purity.  This  was  man,  the  guide  and  teacher  of 
men,  and  this  likewise  was  God.  And  if  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  stooped  to  examine  what  was  passing  in 
Lyons,  one  of  the  cities  of  his  own  empire,  and  by  his 
own  order,  about  the  time  the  words  above  quoted 
were  written  by  him,  he  would  have  found  men  and 
women  wlio  could  not  only  direct  their  life  according 
to  the  pattern  of  that  God-man,  but  could  die  not 
only  serene  in  the  midst  of  terrible  torments,  but  full 
of  the  liveliest  hope  and  the  firmest  certainty,  because 
His  image  was  impressed  upon  the  heart,  and  the 
desire  of  seeing  Him  conquered  at  once  all  love  of  the 
world  and  all  fear  of  death. 

3.  But  the  one  abiding  difficulty  of  the  heatlien 
was  the  weakness  of  his  moral  nature.  In  the  per- 
petual strife  between  body  and  soul  the  body  continu- 
ally won  the  battle.  And  it  was  not  only  an  incessant 
fall,  but  one  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  arrest  the 
descent.  In  vain  the  philosopher  cried  to  him  : 
"  Live  with  the  gods.  And  he  does  live  with  the 
gods  who  constantly  shows  to  them  that  his  own  soul 
is  satisfied  with  that  which  is  assigned  to  him,  and 
that  it  does  all  that  the  genius  wishes,  which  Zeus 
hath  given  to  every  man  for  his  guardian  and  guide, 
a  portion  of  himself.  And  this  is  every  man's  under- 
standing and  reason."  -^  But  the  reason  was  itself 
the  traitor.  It  was  always  failing  at  the  critical 
moment.  When  the  body  pressed  it  hardest,  reason 
gave  way.  When  the  mind  desponded,  reason  fluttered 
for  a  while  and  then  sunk  with  it.  Eeason,  said 
philosophy,  was  the  man  himself;  but  it  was  no  more 
than  man,  and  a  greater  than  man  was  wanted.  It 
was  here  that  the  Creating  and   Eedeeming  God  came 

^  Marcus  Aurelius,  v.  27. 
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in  with  constant  power  and  efficacy.  The  Apostle, 
describing  this  very  conflict  under  which  the  heathen 
continually  sunk,  exclaimed,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  and  he  answered  his 
own  question :  "  The  grace  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."  And  again  :  ''  I  have  strength  for 
all  things  through  the  instrengthening  Christ."^  This 
indwelling  of  the  Eedeeming  God,  by  which  a  con- 
tinuous never-failing  support  for  every  day's  trials 
and  work  was  bestowed  on  the  creature,  was  the  very 
substance  of  Christian  life.  It  was  at  once  visibly 
represented  and  imparted  in  all  the  seven  sacraments 
of  the  Church ;  was  the  very  mystery  of  the  most 
divine  and  excellent  of  them  all,  intended  for  his 
daily  sustenance.  For  in  Baptism  redeemed  man  was 
buried  and  raised  again  with  the  Incarnate  God ;  in 
Confirmation  strengthened  by  Him  ;  in  Penance  ab- 
solved by  Him ;  in  Marriage  blessed  by  Him  ;  in 
Order  consecrated  as  His  officer  by  Him  ;  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  fed  by  Him  ;  in  Unction  anointed  for 
the  last  conflict  by  Him.  And  the  vital  breath  on 
man's  part  of  this  union  so  visibly  expressed  on  God's 
part  was  prayer,  which  is  the  constant  disclaiming 
of  power  and  sufficiency  in  his  own  nature ;  the  con- 
stant request  of  power  and  sufficiency  from  a  higher 
nature,  and  that  the  God  who  had  not  only  created 
but  redeemed  him,  and  who,  still  more,  in  the  work 
of  redemption  had  become  man.  So  that  into  every 
part  and  fibre  of  Christian  morality,  into  the  work  of 
every  day,  the  thought  of  every  hour,  into  the  whole 
domain  of  man,  his  affections,  words,  and  actions,  the 
grace  of  God  incarnate  descended  as  a  life-stream. 
4.   The  fourth   general  view  of  Christian   morality 

1  Rom.  vii.  24  ;  Phil,  iv.  14. 
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which  we  were  to  take  was  the  reward  proposed  to  it. 
And  here  an  intrinsic  value,  and  that  immeasurable, 
was  given  to  every  human  act  by  the  end  assigned  to 
it.  For  in  Greek  and  Latin  heathenism  all  human 
life  was  struck  with  worthlessness  by  its  severance 
from  any  life  to  come,  of  which  the  course  and  nature 
should  depend  on  its  actions  here.  Nor  can  any  more 
universal  reason  be  assigned  for  the  cruelty,  the  im- 
purity, the  extremes  of  luxury  and  poverty,  of  sensual 
enjoyment  and  of  suffering,  which  abounded  every- 
where, than  the  loss  of  faith  in  a  future  life  of  retri- 
bution, wherein  the  person  of  the  man  who  did  well  or 
ill  should  be  restored.  Most  plaintive  and  touching 
in  their  doubt  near  akin  to  hopelessness  are  the  very 
aspirations  of  the  wiser  and  better  among  them ;  as 
when,  after  delineating  the  noble  character  of  Agricola, 
Tacitus  cries,  "  If  there  be  any  place  for  the  shades  of 
the  pious — if,  as  the  wise  will  have  it,  great  souls  are 
not  extinguished  together  with  the  body — mayest 
thou  rest  in  peace  !  "  ■"■  But  the  imperial  stoic  philo- 
sopher boldly  said,  "  Thou  existest  as  a  part ;  thou 
shalt  disappear  in  that  which  produced  thee,  but 
rather  thou  shalt  be  received  back  into  its  seminal 
principle  by  transmutation : "  and  again,  "  To  con- 
clude, always  observe  how  ephemeral  and  worthless 
human  things  are,  and  what  was  yesterday  a  little 
mucus,  to-morrow  will  be  a  mummy  or  ashes.  Pass, 
then,  through  this  little  space  of  time  comformably  to 
nature,  and  end  thy  journey  in  content;  just  as  an 
olive  falls  off  when  it  is  ripe,  blessing  nature  who 
produced  it,  and  thanking  the  tree  on  which  it 
grew."^  Would  you  gather,  in  a  word,  the  wondrous 
change    which     Christian    faith    brought    on    human 

^  Agricola,  46.  ^  Mai'cus  Aurelius,  iv.  14,  48. 
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life,  pass  on  to  the  anticipated  tribunal  of  Him  who 
is  at  once  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Judge,  yet  Brother 
and  Kinsman  of  man.  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  His  majesty,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His 
majesty  :  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  together 
before  Him,  and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  the  shepherd  separates  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  :  and  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His  right  hand  : 
but  the  goats  on  His  left.  Then  shall  the  King  say 
to  them  that  shall  be  on  His  right  hand,  Come  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  possess  you  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For 
I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  Me  to  eat ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  you  gave  Me  to  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
you  took  Me  in;  I  was  naked,  and  you  covered  Me; 
I  was  sick,  and  you  visited  Me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and 
you  came  to  Me.  Then  shall  the  just  answer  Him, 
saying,  Lord,  when  did  we  see  Thee  hungry,  and  fed 
Thee ;  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  And  when 
did.  we  see  Thee  a  stranger,  and  took  Thee  in  ? 
or  naked,  and  covered  Thee  ?  or  when  did  we  see 
Thee  sick  or  in  prison  and  came  to  Thee  ?  And 
the  King  shall  answer  and  say  to  them,  Amen,  I 
say  to  you,  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these 
My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me.  Then  shall 
He  say  to  them  also  that  shall  be  on  His  left  hand. 
Depart  from  Me,  you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
which  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  Me  not  to  eat ; 
I  was  thirsty,  and  you  gave  Me  not  to  drink  ;  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  you  took  me  not  in ;  naked, 
aud  you  covered  Me  not ;  sick  and  in  prison,  and 
you  did  not  visit  Me.      Then  they  also   shall  answer 
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Him,  saying,  Lord,  when  did  we  see  Thee  hungry, 
or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in 
prison,  and  did  not  minister  to  Thee  ?  Then  shall 
He  answer  them,  saying,  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  inas- 
much as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  least,  neither 
did  you  do  it  to  Me.  And  these  shall  go  into  ever- 
lasting punishment ;  but  the  just  into  everlasting 
life."  ' 

Here  observe  how  the  acts  of  daily  human  life  are 
invested  with  an  importance  far  transcending  their 
natural  measure,  since  on  them  depends  a  futurity 
without  limit.  Nor  only  so,  but  they  are  connected 
with  the  human  nature  assumed  by  God,  since  the 
acts  done  to  His  brethren  are  counted  by  Him  as 
done  to  Himself.  That  work  of  the  Incarnation  is 
not  an  act  done  once  for  all,  and  then  receding  back 
into  distance  of  time  ;  but  a  state  touching,  and  by 
its  touch  transforming,  every  human  life  and  every 
relationship  of  human  life,  man  and  man's  society  in 
every  time  and  place.  That  human  life  at  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  and  Golgotha  surrounds  us  all,  connects  us 
altogether  now  with  its  sympathies,  affections,  and 
kinsmanship.  The  kingdom  promised  as  the  sequel 
of  this  earthly  life,  made  up  of  trials,  is  an  inheritance 
prepared  of  old  for  brethren,  as  well  as  a  reward  given 
to  combatants ;  and  the  King  who  gives  it  connects  it 
inseparably  with  His  own  sonship,  His  human  nature, 
and  His  sufferings,  as  in  that  high  and  transcendent 
promise  wherein  His  own  description  of  eternal  life 
culminates  :  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to 
sit  with  Me  on  My  throne,  as  I  also  have  overcome, 
and  am  set  down  with  My  Father  on  His  throne." " 

We  have   seen  the   light   cast   from  this  sevenfold 

^  Matt.  XXV.  31-46.  '-'  Apoc.  iii.  21. 
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vision  of  God  on  man  as  a  moral  agent  in  general. 
Let  us  now  consider  this  light  as  it  falls  upon  man  in 
his  different  relations.  And  first  as  it  falls  on  the 
individual. 

The  intellect  of  man  tends  naturally  to  truth,  which 
is  its  object,  desires  to  possess  it,  and  aims  at  it.  The 
will  of  man  tends  naturally  to  good,  and  desires  equally 
its  possession.  But  this  truth  and  this  good  are  both 
of  the  natural  order ;  and  the  natural  power  of  man's 
intellect  and  will  is  limited  to  this  order.  Now  the 
light  we  have  above  mentioned  disclosed  to  man  God 
as  the  Author  of  a  supernatural  order,  and  a  multitude 
of  truths  concerning  that  order  comprehended  in  God 
and  deduced  from  Him ;  disclosed  to  him  likewise 
God  as  the  Author  of  supernatural  good,  and  the 
possession  of  this  good  as  th&  further  and  higher  end 
of  his  own  being,  superadded  to  the  natural  end. 
Thus  this  light  in  its  operation  upon  the  soul  of  man 
distributed  itself  into  three  virtues :  that  of  Faith, 
lifting  man's  intellect  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  not 
only  as  his  Creator,  but  as  his  Eedeemer  and  his  Re- 
ward ;  that  of  Hope,  lifting  his  will  to  the  desire  of 
such  a  good ;  that  of  Charity,  uniting  actually  his 
will  with  the  good  itself.  These  three  virtues,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  cognate  as  having  the  same  object, 
purify,  enlarge,  and  exalt  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soul,  raising  them  immediately  to  God,  as  the  first 
Truth,  the  Giver  of  beatitude,  the  infinite  Good  Him- 
self. In  the  order  of  generation  Faith  is  first,  for  the 
intellect  must  apprehend  before  the  will  can  desire  ; 
Hope  succeeds,  for  the  will  must  desire  before  the  de- 
sire can  be  terminated  in  the  possession  of  the  good 
itself,  which  is  the  final  union  of  charity.  But  in  the 
order  of  perfection  Charity  is  supreme,  since  it  alone 
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touches  that  Truth   and  that   Good   which   the  others 
aspire  after. 

But  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  these  three 
virtues  is  He  who  not  only  creates  but  redeems ; 
who  is  become  visible  in  His  Son ;  who  by  that  Son 
imparts  sonship  to  those  whom  He  redeems.  As  to 
Faith,  among  those  things  hoped  for  of  which  it  is 
the  substance,  and  those  things  unseen  of  which  it  is 
the  evidence,  the  economy  of  redemption  takes  so 
large  a  place  that  the  word  often  stands  by  itself  for 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  As  to  Hope,  the 
possession  of  eternal  beatitude,  after  which  it  aspires, 
is  so  entirely  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ,  that  we  are 
said  to  be  saved  by  it.i  But  let  us  take  especially 
Charity,  since,  inasmuch  as  it  unites  with  God,  it 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  informing  power  or  soul  of  all 
other  virtues,  without  which  none  of  them  can  merit 
eternal  life,  and  so  is  the  proper  mark  and  character 
of  the  Christian.  Now  everywhere  this  habit  of 
charity  in  the  Apostolic  writings  is  referred  back  to 
the  example  of  Christ  in  becoming  man  for  us — in 
teaching,  labouring,  suffering,  and  finally  dying  for 
us.  It  is  our  Lord  Himself  who  first  sets  forth  the 
Incarnation  as  the  proof  of  unsurpassable  love  on 
the  part  of  the  Creator.  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son."  It  is  our 
Lord  Himself  who  first  made  the  appeal  from  the 
divine  love  to  the  human,  on  the  eve  of  His  passion. 
"  A  new  commandment  I  give  to  you,  that  you  love 
one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love 
one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you 
are  My  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  another."  ^ 
But  the  commandment  was  an  old  one,  and  together 

'  Rom.  viii.  24.  -  John  iii.  16  ;  xiii.  34. 
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with  the  love  of  God,  out  of  which  it  flowed,  was, 
as  He  had  before  declared,  even  the  great  command- 
ment of  the  law,  on  which  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets  depended.  How  then  was  it  new  ?  It 
was  new  in  its  motive  and  new  in  its  standard  ;  for 
it  ran  no  longer,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,"  but  "  as  I  have  loved  you."  The  imitation 
of  Himself,  therefore,  was  the  motive ;  the  standard 
was  God  becoming  man  for  man's  sake,  and  as  man 
dying  for  Him.  He  makes  the  application  so  that 
none  can  mistake  it.  "  This  is  My  commandment, 
that  you  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. 
Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.  You  are  My  friends, 
if  you  do  the  things  that  I  command  you."  ^  Thus 
out  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourself  in  the  old 
law  is  developed  by  means  of  our  Lord's  passion  the 
martyrdom  of  charity  in  the  new  law.  St.  John  draws 
the  same  conclusions  thus  :  "  By  this  hath  the  charity 
of  God  appeared  towards  us,  because  God  hath  sent 
His  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  may 
live  by  Him."  Here  is  the  first  point  of  the  divine 
love,  God  becoming  man.  But  there  is  a  second  ; 
for  he  urges  more  strongly,  "  In  this  is  charity,  not 
as  though  we  had  loved  God,  but  because  He  has 
first  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  Here  is  the  second  point,  the  passion 
of  God  become  man.  From  both  he  concludes  :  "If 
God  hath  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another."  And  again :  ''  In  this  we  have  known 
charity,  because  He  hath  laid  down  His  life  for  us  ; 
and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
Nor  is  St.  Paul  behind  St.  John  in  putting  forth   this 

^  John  XV,  13.  -  I  John  iv.  9-1 1  ;  iii.  16. 
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motive  when  he  says  :  "  God  commends  His  charity 
towards  us,  because  when  as  yet  we  were  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us."  And  on  this  he  rests  the  spring 
of  the  interior  life  :  "  The  charity  of  Christ  constrains 
us,  judging  this,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all 
were  dead.  And  Christ  died  for  all,  that  they  also 
who  live  may  not  live  to  themselves,  but  unto  Him 
who  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  "^ 

And  as  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His 
death  are  put  forward  as  the  standard  of  the  diviue 
love  to  man,  and  as  the  motive  of  an  answering  love  on 
the  part  of  man  to  God,  so  the  love  thus  called  forth 
is  a  quality  produced  in  man's  will  by  that  Third 
Person  who  is  the  Love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  for 
"  the  charity  of  God  is  poured  forth  in  our  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  given  to  us."  ^  Thus  it  is  not 
only  a  special  virtue,  but,  as  extending  itself  to  all  the 
acts  and  habits  of  the  soul,  is  the  root  at  once  and  the 
perfection  of  all  virtues.  It  produces  so  exactly  the 
fruits  of  divine  grace  that  theologians  have  a  hard 
matter  to  distinguish  the  habit  of  charity  from  grace 
itself.  And  it  has  a  single  object  before  it,  God  ;  its 
relation  to  creatures  being  determined  by  its  relation 
to  God.  Thus,  being  the  first  operation  of  grace,  it  as 
completely  penetrates  and  underlies  the  whole  Christian 
character  as  the  soul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
life  of  the  whole.  And  so  charity  alone  is  called  at 
once  '■'  the  new  creation,"  "  the  fulfilment  of  the  law," 
"  the  bond  of  perfection."  ^ 

1  Rom.  V.  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  13.  -  Rom.  v.  5. 

=^  Compare  together  Gal.  vi.  15,  v.  6,  I  Cor.  vii.  19,  with  Rom.  xiii. 
8-10,  and  Col.  iii.  14.  By  the  former  three  texts  it,  appears  that  St. 
Paul' names  "the  new  creation,"  "faith  which  works  by  love,"  and 
"the  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,"  as  equivalents.  In  the 
fourth  he  calls  charity  '•'  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  ;  "  and  in  the  fifth, 
"  the  bond  of  perfection." 
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To  complete  our  view  of  this  virtue,  we  must  remark 
how  entirely  new  it  was  to  all  the  heathen  nations. 
There  is  not  in  Greek  and  Roman  life,  nor  in  any 
system  of  philosophy,  the  remotest  approach  to  any 
virtue  like  Christian  charity.  And  the  reason  of  this 
is  plain.  For  there  being  two  rules  of  human  actions, 
the  reason  of  man,  and  the  absolute  reason  of  God,  or 
the  eternal  Law,  they  had  lost  the  conception  of  any 
rule  but  the  former.  They  had  ceased  to  conceive  of 
God  as  the  supreme  rule  which  should  regulate  human 
reason ;  ceased  to  aspire  to  Him  as  the  absolute  good. 
Nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  they  held  His  unity,  did  they 
hold  Him  to  be  a  personal  God  at  all.  Thus  that 
movement  of  the  soul  towards  Him  and  towards  the 
rational  creature  for  His  sake,  which  is  the  proper  act 
of  charity,  was  not  only  far  beyond  their  power  as  a 
supernatural  act,  but  found  no  disposition  of  their  will 
or  their  understanding  to  it. 

And  here  we  might  terminate  this  portion  of  our 
argument ;  for  if  Charity  be  in  such  sense  the  seal  and 
character  of  the  Christian,  that  without  it  all  other 
virtues  are  of  no  avail  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  if  it 
have  so  intimate  a  connection  with  the  Incarnation  and 
Death  of  Christ  as  to  be  a  gift  of  God  resulting  from 
these,  it  might  seem  that  nothing  further  could  be  said. 
Yet  it  will  be  well  to  continue  our  review  so  far  as  to 
see  how  other  virtues  are  exhibited  in  relation  to  the 
same  great  objects  of  faith. 

And  I  will  take  next  the  virtue  of  moral  purity, 
because  it  was  one  almost  as  little  known  to  the  whole 
heathen  world  as  charity.  It  was  here  that  the  degrada- 
tion of  man  was  most  complete.  In  the  mass  of  men  the 
body  had  made  the  mind  its  subject,  and  men  had  become 
the  slaves  of  sensual  enjoyment.    On  the  other  hand,  and 

VOL.  I.  H 
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as  a  reaction  from  this,  the  highest  philosophy  denied 
that  the  body  was  a  part  of  the  man,  or  that  together 
with  the  mind  it  made  up  the  man,  and  asserted  that 
the  real  man  was  the  reasonable  soal,  which  used  the 
body  as  an  instrument.  But  here,  from  the  opposite 
side,  it  dishonoured  the  body,  for  an  instrument  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  has  no  intrinsic  value.  Now, 
the  Son  of  God,  by  assuming  a  human  body,  conse- 
crated the  body  for  ever  :  by  taking  it,  as  well  as  the 
soul,  into  indivisible  union  with  His  Godhead,  He 
showed  it  to  be  a  part  of  human  nature  which  has  its 
own  intrinsic  value  and  dignity.  And  His  disciples 
inculcated  the  virtue  of  moral  purity  as  based  upon 
the  Incarnation  and  its  result,  union  with  God.  It 
was  the  whole  man  who  was  taken  into  this  union,  not 
the  rational  soul  only,  but  the  body  likewise.  And 
more  even  than  this.  It  was  from  tlie  Body  of  the 
Lord,  in  virtue  of  its  personal  union  witli  His  Godhead, 
that  the  union  of  His  members  with  Him  proceeded  : 
for  "  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  of  His  flesh,  and 
of  His  bones;" -^  from  His  Body  that  their  perpetual 
food  was  drawn  in  the  greatest  of  Christian  mysteries. 
And  so,  as  a  part  of  this  teaching.  Christians  w^ere  told, 
"  The  body  is  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body  ; 
and  God,  who  raised  up  the  Lord,  shall  likewise  raise 
us  up  through  His  power.  Know  you  not  that  your 
bodies  are  members  of  Christ  ? — Now  he  who  adheres 
to  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit  with  Him. — Know  you  not 
that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is 
in  you,  whom  you  have  from  God,  and  are  not  your 
own  :  you  have  been  bought  with  a  price.  Therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's."  ^      This  is  the  ever-abidinof  source  of  Christian 

1  Ephes.  V.  30.  2  I  Cor.  vi.  13,  15,  19,  20. 
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purity ;  and  the  fixing  of  this  doctrine  witii  all  its 
consequences  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  was  of 
itself  a  moral  revolution.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  not  only  grew  out  of  it  at  first,  but 
rests  for  ever  nj^on  it. 

Pass  next  to  the  first  and  tenderest  relations  of  the 
family.  The  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  Christ's  love  to  the  Church,  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  wife  to  the  husband  on  that  of  the  Church's 
obedience  to  Christ.  Thus  these  duties,  forming  the 
groundwork  of  natural  society,  have  a  supernatural 
motive  given  to  them.  "  Wives,  be  subject  to  your 
own  husbands  as  to  the  Lord  ;  because  the  man  is  head 
of  the  woman,  as  Christ  also  is  head  of  the  Church, 
and  He  is  Saviour  of  the  body  :  but  like  as  the  Church 
is  subject  to  Christ,  so  also  let  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  everything.  Husbands,  love  your 
own  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
Himself  for  her."  ^  And  he  proceeds  to  exalt  mar- 
riage by  representing  it  as  a  type  of  the  most  sacred 
and  intimate  of  all  conceivable  unions,  the  union  of 
the  Incarnate  God  with  His  Church.  What  a  doctrine 
to  be  promulgated  out  of  the  midst  of  that  Rome 
whose  emperor  at  the  time  had  murdered  an  innocent 
and  virtuous  wife,  and  had  taken  the  profligate  wife  of 
another,  to  become  presently  her  murderer  likewise  :  of 
that  Eorae,  where,  the  satirist  says,  that  wives  counted 
their  divorces  by  the  years  of  their  marriage  ! 

We  have  touched  on  the  Christian  treatment  of 
man  as  an  individual,  and  in  the  society  of  home. 
Let  us  now  continue  the  delineation  of  that  treatment 
as  it  affected  man  in  civil  society.  We  will  begin 
with  the  deepest  humiliation  of  man  as  viewed  in  his 

^  Ephes.  V,  22-26. 
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natural  rights.  What  did  the  Apostles  say  to  this 
outcast  of  Koman  societ}^,  this  refuse  of  the  heathen 
world,  the  slave  ? 

Slaves  formed,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  probably 
large  majority  of  the  human  race  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
institution  made  an  essential  part  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilisation,  which  simply  could  not  exist  without  it. 
For  society  is  built  upon  manual  labour,  and  such 
labour  was  deemed  unworthy  of  freemen.  And  the 
character  of  the  institution  itself  was,  that  men  were 
regarded  not  as  persons  but  as  things.  Did  the 
Christian  teachers  set  themselves  to  reverse  directly 
this  enormous  wrong  ?  Did  they  urge  upon  the  slave 
to  claim  and  to  recover  his  indefeasible  rights  as  man  ? 
The  way  in  which  they  dealt  with  this  remarkable 
difficulty,  which  met  Christianity  at  the  threshold  and 
encountered  it  everywhere,  offers  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  entirely  inward  genius  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  how  completely  it  sought  to  restore  society  by 
remoulding  individual  man.  "  Slaves,"  was  the  com- 
mand, "  be  obedient  to  your  masters  after  the  flesh 
with  fear  and  trembling,  in  simplicity  of  your  heart, 
as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers, 
but  as  slaves  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart  with  good-will,  as  being  slaves  to  the  Lord  and 
not  to  men ;  knowing  that  whatever  good  thing  any 
one  may  do,  this  he  shall  receive  from  the  Lord 
whether  he  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman."  ^  Thus  it 
feared  not  to  consecrate  the  most  unhallowed  rela- 
tion of  man  to  man  by  representing  that  the  slave's 
obedience  to  the  master,  if  performed  with  pure  in- 
tention, was  an  obedience  to  Christ  Himself.  The 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  extends  this  duty  especially  to 

^  Ephes.  vi.  5-S, 
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unkind  masters,  supplying  the  supernatural  motive. 
"  Servants,  be  subject  in  all  fear  to  your  masters,  not 
merely  to  the  good  and  kind,  but  to  the  perverse. 
For  this  is  praiseworthy  if  for  conscience-sake  to- 
wards God  any  one  endure  pains,  suffering  wrongfully. 
Since  what  glory  is  it  if,  when  committing  faults  and 
being  buffeted  for  them,  you  endure  it :  but  if  you 
suffer  for  doing  good,  and  endure  it,  this  is  pleasing 
before  God.  For  unto  this  you  were  called,  inasmuch 
as  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  to  us  an  ex- 
ample that  you  should  follow  upon  His  footsteps."  ^ 
But  the  most  instinctively  and  sublimely  Christian 
recommendation  concerning  slavery  is  perhaps  that 
given  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says  :  "  Let  every  one  re- 
main in  the  calling  in  which  he  was  called.  Wast 
thou  called  being  a  slave  ?  care  not  for  it :  but  even 
if  thou  mayest  become  free,  use  rather  thy  slavery  ;  for 
the  slave  that  is  called  in  the  Lord  is  the  Lord's  free- 
man ;  and  so  he  who  is  called,  being  a  freeman,  is  the 
slave  of  Christ.  Yo2c  have  been  bought  with  a  price : 
become  not  the  slaves  of  men." "  Now,  bearing  in 
rnind  what  slavery  was  ;  to  what  perils  and  sufferings 
it  exposed  both  man  and  woman,  and  how  at  any 
moment  it  might  require  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself  for 
the  preservation  of  moral  purity ;  could  any  religion 
use  this  language  unless  it  came  directly  from  God, 
and  felt  itself  able  to  renew  human  nature  from  its  very 
heart's  core  by  the  supply  of  a  boundless  grace  from 
its  Author  ?  These  words  bear  witness  to  the  im- 
planting of  an  inward  and  spiritual  freedom  in  the 
slave's  inmost  heart.  Whatever  he  might  suffer,  he 
could  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  suffering  unjustly  before  Pilate  and  Herod  ; 

^   I  Pet.  ii.  18-21.  "  I  Cor.  vii.  20. 
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and  he  bad  the  conviction  that  every  one  who  suffered 
with  Him  and  for  Him  should  likewise  reign  with  Him. 

The  exhortation  given  to  masters  is  the  counterpart 
of  that  given  to  slaves.  "Masters,  afford  to  your 
slaves  that  which  is  just  and  fair,  giving  up  threats, 
kuowincr  that  vou  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven,  and 
with  Him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  ^ 

Thus  Christianity  did  not  command  the  slaveholder 
to  enfranchise  his  slave,  but  it  commanded  him,  instead, 
to  treat  that  slave  as  a  brother :  that  is,  leaving  the 
legal  bond  as  it  was,  it  imposed  a  moral  check,  making 
the  slave  a  person,  not  a  thing,  in  the  eye  of  his 
master ;  and  a  person  equally  dear  as  himself  to  the 
common  Master ;  a  person  for  whom  account  was  to 
be  rendered  by  him  to  the  common  Master ;  and  a 
person,  likewise,  to  whom  a  kindness  done  would  be 
interpreted  by  Christ  as  done  to  Himself. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  which  the  Cross,  the  punish- 
ment of  slaves,  brought  into  the  Ergastulum  and  the 
Pa3dagogium  of  the  Romans.  How  long  would  the 
underground  prison-house,  and  the  still  fouler  den  of 
infamy  in  the  palace,  last  before  it  ?  As  we  hear 
these  words  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  we  feel  that 
the  bright  light  of  heaven  had  shot  into  the  darkest 
nook  of  earth,  and  kindled  a  never-dying  flame  of 
faith  and  hope  in  breasts  long  condemned  to  a  misery 
without  relief.  An  imperious  Fabiola  would  hence- 
forth be  no  match  for  a  loving  Syra.  The  mistress  of 
Christian  slaves  might  indeed  make  her  apartment  a 
place  of  martyrdom  ;  but  it  could  not  henceforth  be  a 
mere  torture-chamber  or  slaughter-house. 

Having  thus,  by  a  wholly  internal  restoration, 
repaired    the    basis  of  man's  society  with  man,  in  his 

'  Col.  iv.  I,  and  Ephes.  vi.  9. 
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treatment  of  inferiors,  Christian  teaching  went  on 
to  deal  with  him  in  his  relation  to  equals.  Thus  it 
placed  the  obligation  to  truth  not  on  a  conventional 
point  of  honour,  but  upon  the  Incarnation  itself. 
"  Putting  off  falsehood,  speak  truth  each  with  his 
neighbour ;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another."  ^ 
And  the  same  idea  is  elsewhere  expressed  as  to  the 
peculiarly  Christian  grace  of  truth.  "  Do  not  use 
falsehood  towards  one  another ;  because  you  have 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  have  put  on 
the  new,  who  is  renewed  unto  knowledge  according 
to  the  image  of  his  Creator  ;  "  ^  where  falsehood  seems 
made  of  itself  the  criterion  of  fallen  man. 

In  the  same  way  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  mercy, 
long-suffering,  meekness,  and  humility  are  urged  by 
the  example  of  Christ.  "  Put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy  and  beloved,  tender  compassion,  goodness,  humility, 
meekness,  long-suffering,  supporting  one  another  and 
forgiving  one  another,  if  any  have  a  complaint  against 
another ;   as  Christ  also  forgave  you,  so  do  you  also." " 

So  likewise  the  standard  of  liberality  in  assisting 
the  poor,  which  is  set  before  men,  is  no  less  than 
the  act  of  Christ  Himself  in  becoming  man  for  us. 
"  You  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  being  rich,  that  by 
His  poverty  you  may  become  rich."  * 

In  short,  every  act  of  daily  life,  however  seemingly 
insignificant  or  indispensable,  was  to  be  penetrated 
with  this  thought.  "  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or 
do  anything,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  "  What- 
ever you  do  in  word  or  in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  our  God  and  Father 

1  Ephes.  iv.  25.  2  Col.  iii.  10. 

•*  Col.  iii.  12-13.  ■*  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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through  Him.'"  And  every  coDdition  in  which  man 
might  be  was  to  be  seasoned  with  the  reflection,  that 
what  was  present  was  merely  temporary.  "  This  I 
say,  the  time  is  short.  It  remains  tliat  those  who 
have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  not ;  and  those 
who  weep,  as  though  they  wept  not ;  and  those  who 
rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  those  who 
buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  those  who  use 
this  world,  as  though  they  used  it  not ;  for  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passes  away."  ^ 

But  the  temper  and  habit  of  mind  towards  others 
which  Christianity  specially  created  out  of  the  example 
of  our  Lord  Himself,  and  which  may  be  said  to  sum 
up  the  whole  of  man's  conduct  to  his  fellow-man/ 
is  brotherly  love,  kindness,  or  charity.  Thus  it  is 
directly  out  of  their  filial  relation  to  God,  obtained  for 
them  by  the  unspeakable  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  power  given  by  Him  through  that  Son, 
which  he  terms  '^regeneration  from  an  incorruptible 
seed,"  ^  that  St.  Peter  calls  on  the  disciples  to  "  purify 
their  souls  in  the  obedience  of  the  truth,  through  the 
Spirit,  unto  unfeigned  brotherly  love,  and  so  out  of  a 
pure  heart  to  love  one  another  earnestly."  No  such 
conception  as  this  of  the  relation  between  man  and 
man  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  heathen  world. 
They  had  neither  the  thing  nor  the  name  for  it.  It 
is  a  derivation  to  man  from  the  Sonship  bestowed  on 
him  by  God  in  Christ,  which  encircles  the  whole 
brotherhood  with  a  new  tie,  and  draws  them  together 
in  a  bond  unknown  to  those  for  whom  Aristotle 
thought,  or  Cicero  compiled  the  thoughts  of  others. 

^   I  Cor.  X.  31  ;  Ci)l.  iii.  17  ;    i  Cor.  vii.  29-31. 

2  This  is  expressly  said  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  8-10.  See  also  i  Pet. 
i.  17-23,  and  2  Pet.  i.  5-7.  and  i  Thess.  iv.  9.  The  first  and  last  make 
<pt\a5e\(pia  and  dydwr]  identical,  -'   I  Pet.  i.  22. 
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While  thus  creating  a  new  virtue  for  the  practice 
of  those  who  were  to  be  associated  in  a  new  brother- 
hood, the  attitude  of  the  Christian  society  to  the 
existing  civil  society  is  specially  remarkable.  It  was 
a  new  doctrine  to  all  the  heathen  subjects  of  Nero, 
when  St.  Paul  declared  that  "  every  soul  should  be  sub- 
ject to  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from 
God,"  and  "the  powers  that  are  are  ordained  by  God, 
so  that  he  who  resists  this  power  resists  the  ordinance 
of  God."^  Thus  the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  govern- 
ment was  established  on  its  only  true  basis  by  declar- 
ing that  civil  authority  is  not  the  result  of  agreement 
between  men,  but  of  divine  appointment,  and  therefore 
claims  submission  to  itself,  not  on  account  of  the  tem- 
poral consequences  only  which  would  attend  denial, 
but  for  conscience-sake.  This  principle  alone  could 
stay  the  interminable  fight  of  adverse  factions  which 
rent  asunder  cities  and  republics  in  old  times,  and 
supply  the  only  stable  foundation  of  a  really  Christian 
order.  Here  again  the  supernatural  motive  reinforced 
the  natural  conditions  of  society.  And  the  example 
of. our  I(Ord  Himself  was  before  men,  who  recognised 
the  divine  authority  of  government  when  unjustly  ac- 
cused, by  observing  to  His  judge,  who  represented  the 
Roman  emperor,  "  Thou  wouldst  not  have  any  power 
against  Me  unless  it  were  given  thee  from  above."  ^ 

Yet  the  same  Christian  teaching  which  thus  con- 
secrated civil  authority  and  fulfilled  the  whole  circle 
of  duties  between  man  and  man  by  the  divine  virtue 
of  fraternal  love,  removed  by  a  consequence  of  that 
very  virtue  that  exclusive  regard  to  the  greatness  and 
welfare  of  one's  own  country  which  formed  the  heathen's 
patriotism.     No  other  consideration  will  bring  out  more 

^  Rom.  xiii.  i.  ^  John  xix.  ii. 
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fully  the  kind  of  that  supernatural  order  which  our 
Lord  established  by  the  teaching  of  His  Church,  or 
exhibit  more  distinctly  how  the  spiritual  and  most 
inward  renewal  of  the  individual  man  is  connected 
with  the  advance  of  the  whole  society.  For  instance, 
if  there  be  any  relation  which  is  dear  to  men  in  the 
natural  order,  it  is  that  of  country ;  which,  indeed,  to 
those  who  have  consciously  or  unconsciously  rejected 
the  supernatural  order  becomes  the  leading  passion, 
devotion  to  which  is  their  standard  of  what  is  great 
and  good.  Patriotism  to  the  Romans  was  the  first 
of  virtues  ;  and  there  is  a  nation  of  modern  times  which 
often  recalls  to  mind  the  heathen  greatness  of  old 
Rome,  in  the  minds  of  whose  people  patriotism  like- 
wise seems  to  be  the  symbol  of  all  greatness  and  the 
test  of  character  in  man.  Now,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Christianity  did  not  allow  this  exclusive 
feeling  of  patriotism  at  all.  It  would  not  allow  the 
denizen  of  an  eternal  kingdom  to  give  to  an  object 
of  the  natural  order  the  devotion  which  is  due  only 
to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  "  Our  commonwealth, 
or  citizenship,  or  political  life,"  for  the  word  means 
all  this,  says  St.  Paul,  "  is  in  heaven  ;  "  and  again  : 
"  You  are  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God. '  "  You  have  approached  Mount 
Sion  and  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  ;  "  whereas  here  you  have  "  no  abiding  city, 
but  seek  that  which  is  to  come."^  The  people  of 
Romulus  believed  in  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Capitol ; 
the  people  of  God  believe  in  the  immovable  rock  of 
Christ.      The   Christian's  countrv,  so   far  as  he   could 


^  Pliil.  iii.  20,    r]iJ.Qv  rb  iro\lTev,u.a  ;    Ephes.   ii.    20,    cvfiiroXLTat  tQv 
a-ylwu  ;   Heb.    xii,   22,  TrpoaeXrjXvdaTe  7r6Xet  Qeov  ^QpTOi     xiii.  I4,  ol>  yap 
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have  one  in  what  was  represented  to  him  as  a  journey, 
was  the  Church  of  God,  in  its  vast  extent  of  all  the 
souls  who  had  been,  are,  or  are  to  be  of  that  divine 
commonwealth.  For  these  he  laboured  and  prayed, 
suffered  and  died ;  with  these  was  all  his  sympathy  ; 
and  to  add  to  tlieir  number  his  highest  joy.  In  that 
magnificent  vision  of  the  City  of  Peace  he  swept  away 
as  unworthy  of  a  thought  the  divisions  which  had 
arisen  from  human  sin.  To  him  there  was  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  bar- 
barian, Scythian,  slave  nor  free  ;  but  Christ  was  all 
things  and  in  all. 

For  the  very  idea  under  which  Christianity  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  the 
new  creation  of  all  things  springing  out  of  the  love  of 
God,  exhibited  in  the  Incarnation  of  His  Son,  and 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  His  Spirit  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Birth,  the  Life,  the  Death,  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ.  The  whole  order  of  morality 
was  based  upon  the  personal  union  of  the  Godhead 
and  Manhood  in  the  God-man.  The  natural  Sonship 
of  Christ  as  man  led  to  the  adopted  Sonship  of  men 
His  brethren.  The  work  which  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought 
in  the  highest  degree  in  our  Lord's  Incarnation,  effect- 
ing the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
Person  of  the  Eternal  Son,  He  worked  in  a  lower 
degree,  but  in  the  same  order,  in  the  redemption  of 
each  individual.  For  it  is  the  participation  of  the 
divine  nature  communicated  to  the  soul  by  the  gift  of 
habitual  grace  which  constitutes  that  adopted  Sonship, 
on  which  rests  the  whole  operation  of  the  Christian, 
the  whole  merit  of  eternal  life. 

This  divine  generation  was  declared  by  our  Lord 
in  His  words  to  Nicodemus  to  be  necessary  for  every 
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one  who  would  even  enter  into  His  Kingdom.  Of 
this  entrance  He  spoke  as  a  new  birth,  as  true  and 
real  as  the  natural  birth,  for  "  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit,"  just  as  "  that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh."  The  state  of  man  in  it  is  called  by  St. 
Paul  "a  new  creation."  For  creation  is  the  passage 
from  not  being  into  being.  And  being  is  twofold — 
the  being  of  nature,  and  that  of  grace.  Now,  the  first 
creation  was  that  in  which  creatures  were  made  by 
God  from  nothing  in  a  natural  being.  The  new  crea- 
tion is  that  by  which  they  are  produced  in  the  being 
of  grace,  because  those  who  are  without  grace  are 
nothing  before  Him.  Thus  the  infusion  of  grace  is  a 
creation.  The  sons  of  this  new  creation  are  viewed 
and  described  collectively  by  St.  James,  in  words 
which  rather  shadow  out  than  delineate  distinctly 
some  untold  and  inconceivable  magnificence  of  design, 
while  he  connects  them  with  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  For,  after  declaring 
that  every  good  giving  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  descendino-  from  the  Father  of  Lio^hts,  he  adds  : 
"  Of  His  own  will  has  He  begotten  us,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  a  sort  of  beginning  of  His  creatures."  ^ 
By  entrance  into  this  state  of  adoption,  all  relative 
superiority  or  inferiority  arising  from  nation,  sex,  or 
civil  condition  is  done  away  ;  ^  for  what  are  these  to  a 
creature  renewed  after  the  likeness  of  his  Creator  ? 

Again,  let  us  compare  what  this  adoption  is  in  the 
individual  with  what  it  is  in  the  mass.  In  the  indi- 
vidual, as  we  have  seen,  it  is  "a  new  creation  ;  "  in 
the  mass  it  is  entitled  "  the  Body  of  Christ."  ^  For  as 
the  origin  and  seed  are  supernatural,  so  are  the  growth 

1  John  iii.  6  ;  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  James  i.  16,  17. 

^  See  Gal.  iii.  26,  and  Col.  iii.  9.  ^   i  Cor.  xii.  27. 
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and  termination.  The  soul,  new  created  in  grace,  has 
new  desires,  affections,  hopes,  and  fears,  directed  to- 
wards the  objects  now  disclosed  to  it,  and  the  mass  of 
souls  thus  new  created  grows  up  into  a  Body,  which 
takes  the  name  of  its  Head,  because  it  is  first  formed 
and  then  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  its  Head. 

Further,  let  us  contrast  both  the  individual  in  this 
state  of  adoption  with  the  individual  as  he  was  before 
in  the  broken  and  impaired  state  of  the  Gentile  world, 
and  the  Christian  commonwealth  with  the  Gentile 
commonwealth. 

As  to  the  individual,  there  is  man  in  his  state  of 
fallen  nature  wasting  himself  away  in  desires  which 
deceived  him  with  a  false  appearance  of  good ;  the 
pendant  to  which  is  man  in  his  new  state  of  adoption 
created  according  to  God  in  justice  and  true  sanctity.^ 
As  to  the  mass,  the  Apostle  collects  in  one  view  the 
whole  heathen  world,  summing  them  up  in  clear, 
decisive  words  as  "the  nations  walking  in  the  vanity 
of  their  minds,  having  their  understanding  darkened, 
being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of 
their  hearts,  who  in  their  callousness  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  lasciviousness  to  work  every  uncleanness 
with  greediness."  As  a  contrast  he  sets  before  men 
the  Church,  as  springing  directly  from  the  gifts  of 
Christ  at  His  ascension ;  for  as  part  of  these  gifts, 
administered  through  all  time  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
came  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ministry,  the  appointed  guard  against  error,  "  until 
we  all  arrive  into  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

^  Ephes.  iv.  22-24.  -  Ephes.  iv.  17-19  ^"'^  ^3- 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  Christian  commonwealth — in  order 
to  show  how  entirely  supernatural  a  creation  it  is,  how 
absolutely  the  work  of  God  redeeming,  how  exactly 
and  definitely  an  organic  whole — is  termed  ''  the 
Body  of  Christ."  And  of  such  a  title  there  is  full 
justification  in  the  fact  that  in  every  individual  com- 
posing it  the  root  is  the  grace  of  adoption,  not  an 
imitation  merely,  but  an  actual  participation  of  that 
immeasurable  grace  which  is  bestowed  on  Christ  incar- 
nate, which  in  the  mass  grows  up  to  what  the  Apostle 
calls  by  the  name  of  the  material  created  thing  most 
wonderful  in  the  universe  of  God,  the  Body  of  His 
Son.  In  what  other  words  was  it  possible  to  show  so 
clearly  how  the  Christian  people  was  the  reduplication 
of  the  incarnate  God  ? 

Let  us  trace  some  of  the  social  consequences  hence 
arising.  How  could  those  whose  whole  spiritual 
existence  lay  in  the  possession  of  this  adopted  Sonship 
— of  this  brotherhood  embracing  the  redeemed  out  of 
all  races  and  countries — suffer  their  hopes,  desires, 
and  sympathies  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
particular  nation  ?  Man,  no  doubt,  will  ever  love  his 
country  with  a  natural  love ;  but  it  is  a  natural  love 
alone.  It  cannot  rise  above  its  source.  The  nation 
is  a  result  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family  at 
Babel,  and  therefore  a  result  of  human  division  and  sin. 
Its  attraction,  its  manifold  ties  and  organisation,  begin 
and  end  with  this  world.  The  hopes  and  fears  parti- 
cipated in  it  have  their  beginning  and  their  end  here. 
With  this  life  it  ceases  itself,  and  is  never  reproduced. 
How  could  those  who  were  exalted  by  their  very  state 
as  Christians  to  be  "  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and 
of  the  household  of  God '""  make  the  nation  their  home, 
and  sink  to  be  mere  citizens  of  Romulus  ? 
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And  descendiDg  from  the  common  weal  tli  to  the 
individual,  let  us  trace  the  conception  of  virtue  itself 
as  it  would  be  formed  by  man  in  his  fallen  state,  and 
as  it  is  formed  by  the  Christian. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Epictetus,  whom 
we  name  as  representing  the  whole  heathen  world, 
had  no  other  rule  for  their  actions  than  the  natural 
reason  of  man.  By  nature,  as  we  have  already  said, 
their  intellect  tended  to  truth,  and  their  will  to  good  ; 
but  the  truth  and  the  good  were  confined  to  the 
natural  order  which  they  saw  around  them.  Thus 
they  had  well  divided  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
action  among  the  four  cardinal  virtues :  prudence, 
which  is  the  reason  directing  itself  rightly  in  the 
choice  of  means ;  justice,  directing  man  to  what  is 
due  and  right  in  all  his  conduct  towards  others ; 
temperance,  which  restrains  all  the  passions  of  the 
part  in  him  which  desires,  and  fortitude,  which  arms 
him  with  firmness  against  all  passions  of  the  part 
which  fears.  And  the  good  which  they  had  in  view 
was  the  good  of  the  individual  and  of  society  as 
limited  to  this  present  life.  And  as,  when  so  limited, 
the  good  of  the  multitude  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
individual,  the  highest  form  of  good  which  they  could 
set  before  them  was  the  weJl-ordered  human  common- 
wealth, and  to  this  therefore,  if  need  were,  the  good 
of  the  individual  must  in  all  cases  be  sacrificed.  Thus 
the  wealth,  power,  and  extension  of  the  State,  and  its 
just  government,  were  the  highest  result  of  the  virtue 
which  they  contemplated,  and  man  had  in  himself 
no  intrinsic  value  which  could  outweigh  or  vie  with 
this  result.  Their  whole  virtue  consisted,  therefore, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  reason  within  this 
sphere. 
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But  now  Ciiristiar]  Grace  came  upon  this  same 
natural  reason,  elevating  all  its  powers  to  a  higher  end 
and  a  superior  good,  and  bestowing  on  it,  in  accordance 
with  such  end  and  good,  a  rule  above  itself,  the  divine 
reason,  which  is  the  absolute  good.  In  and  by  the 
gift  of  adoption  it  disclosed  God  to  the  soul  as  loving 
each  soul  with  an  infinite  love  ;  and  as  the  love  of  God 
is  not  barren,  as  bestowing  on  its  object  a  quality 
answering  to  that  love.  This  was  the  virtue  of  Charity, 
the  affection  on  man's  part  answering  to  its  cause,  the 
previous  love  of  God,  the  creature's  movement  to  meet 
the  Creator's  embrace.  The  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  the 
perfect  Gift,  began  all  by  implanting  grace  in  the  soul, 
and  in  this  grace  charity  rooted  itself,  and  became  the 
mother  of  all  other  virtues,  because  it  directed  them  all 
to  the  end  of  pleasing  God.  The  parallel  between 
Nature  and  Grace  is  complete.-^  Just  as  the  natural 
light  of  reason  is  something  before  and  beside  the 
virtues  acquired  by  the  right  use  of  it,  and  directed  to 
the  end  which  it  sets  before  them,  so  this  infused  light 
of  grace,  this  participation  of  the  divine  nature,  is  some- 
thing before  the  virtues  which  spring  from  it,  before 
even  Charity,  which,  however,  taking  possession  of  the 
will,  becomes  the  exact  representative  of  Grace.  And  as 
the  political  good  was  the  highest  object  at  which  natural 
reason  aimed,  so  reason,  informed  by  Grace,  aimed  at 
an  object  connatural  to  grace,  the  possession  of  God 
Himself,  the  full  inheritance  belonging  to  the  adoption. 
Yet  it  did  not  exclude  those  virtues  of  human  society, 
prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  but 
whereas  in  their  natural  state  they  are  tendencies 
rather  than  virtues,  and  do  not  always  cohere  together 
in  the  bond  of  prudence,  but  rather  men  are  brave,  or 

^  St.  Thomas,  Summa,  I,  2,  q.  no,  a.  3. 
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temperate,  or  just,  or   prudent,  by  a  sort   of    natural 
disposition,    here,    on    the    other    hand,   Charity,    the 
mover  of  the  will  by  Grace,  produced  these  virtues  on 
a  new  stock,    with   a  perfect  ripeness,  cohesion,  and 
completeness  ;  produced  them  with  the  spontaneity  of 
an  affection,  and  the  unfailing  force  of  a  divine  origin. 
It  produced  them  on  a  new  stock,  for  in  the  eyes  of 
Charity  the  political  good,  to  which  in  their  natural 
condition  they  were  related,  was  in  itself  transitory,  and 
subordinate  to  a  higher  good  ;   and  so  Charity  bestowed 
on  their  acts  the  value  of  this  higher  good.      And  it 
produced  their  several  acts  with  perfect  ripeness,  co- 
hesion, and  completeness,  because  it  took  possession  of 
the  whole  will,  and  was  the  motive  power  of  all  actions. 
And  here  again  the  highest  form  of  Christian  excel- 
lence was  seen  in  prophecy  as  attached  to  the  Person 
of  Christ,  its  well-head  and  fountain,   and   streaming 
forth  from  Him  upon  His  brethren,  when  it  was  said  ^ 
that    on   the    Flower   arising  from   the  root  of  Jesse 
should  rest  the  sevenfold  spirit  of  wisdom,  understand- 
ing,   counsel,    fortitude,    knowledge,   piety,   and   fear. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  reason  of  man  has  two  perfections, 
one  natural,  according  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  one 
supernatural,  according  to  the  light  of  grace,  though 
this  second  perfection  is  greater  than  the  first,  the  first 
is  more  perfectly  possessed  by  man.^'     For  whereas  he 
has  full  and  complete  possession  of  reason,  he  knows 
and  loves  God  but  imperfectly  by  the  light  of  Grace 
in  the  reason.      So  that   a   special   divine  instinct  is 
necessaiy  to  quicken  the  action  of  reason,  and  therefore 
the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  these  gifts  as  a  Spirit,  trans- 
forming the  intellectual  and  moral  virtues,  which  the 
heathens  themselves  named  and  in  some  sort  possessed, 

^  Isa,  xi.  I,  2.  ■  St.  Thomas,  Summa,  1,  2,  q.  68,  a.  2. 
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into  movements  of  His  own  in  the  will.  Thus  the 
motives  respectively  guiding  the  heathen  and  the 
Christian  were,  for  the  first  reason  in  its  rectitude,  for 
the  second  the  Holy  Spirit  moving  the  reason  in  perfect 
accordance  with  its  freedom.  The  virtue  of  Charity 
held  all  these  gifts  together,  by  which  all  the  powers  of 
the  human  soul  were  guided  into  willing  obedience  to 
the  divine  prompting.  And  the  bestowal  of  them  on 
each  Christian  in  various  degrees  was  an  emanation  from 
the  fulness  with  which  they  rested  on  His  divine  Head. 

And  to  complete  what  we  have  to  say  we  must  add 
that  so  far  as  the  virtue  of  Christian  Grace  exceeded 
the  virtue  of  natural  reason  in  the  individual,  so  much 
did  its  consummation  in  the  mass  exceed  anything 
which  the  human  commonwealth  could  reach.  These 
virtues  are  of  a  different  origin,  a  different  order, 
and  point  to  a  different  end,  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  mass ;  but  further,  in  the  natural  polity 
the  good  of  the  individual  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  do  not  concur.  The  State  is  perpetually 
sacrificing  for  objects  of  its  own  those  whom  it  treats 
not  as  members,  but  as  instruments,  and  this  without 
respect  to  their  moral  goodness,  as,  for  instance,  the 
victims  of  war,  and  those  who  perish  in  the  conflict 
with  their  wiser  or  stronger  fellows  in  the  struggle 
for  advancement  in  life.  But  in  the  divine  polity  of 
sons  adopted  through  "the  grace  of  the  only- begotten 
Son,  the  good  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole 
perfectly  concur.  There  none  are  treated  as  instru- 
ments to  be  used,  broken,  and  thrown  aside,  on  whose 
ruins  others  may  rise,  but  the  incorruptible  Seed  grows 
up  into  an  impregnable  Kingdom.^ 

Thus  when  Christianity  came  into  the  ruined  fabric 

^   I  Pet.  i.  23,  criropcL  a<pdapTos ;   Heb.  xii.  28,  ^aaiXeia  dadXevTos, 
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of  hnman  nature  and  society,  it  appealed  to  no  violated 
rights ;  it  set  up  no  political  means  of  redressing 
wrong ;  but  having  presented  the  one  God  in  an 
effulgence  of  moral  glory,  it  attached  itself  to  the 
individual  human  soul  as  a  counterpart  to  this  vision 
of  God :  and  the  doctrine  of  a  dependent  immortality, 
a  continual  but  never-ceasing  gift  of  a  self-eternal 
Giver,  drew  man,  as  a  magnet,  upwards  :  this  faith 
knit  again  the  creature  to  the  Creator  by  the  bond 
of  the  Redeemer  ;  and  wove  all  round  about  dislocated, 
enfeebled,  perishing  human  nature  and  collapsing 
society  these  "  cords  of  a  man,"  who  was  likcT^ise 
God  :  until,  as  those  minute  creatures  in  the  eastern 
seas  by  infinitesimal  accretions  form  beds  of  coral 
which  rise  to  be  isles  and  continents,  so  this  mass  of 
human  souls,  each  one  of  whom  was  leavened  with  a 
divine  life,  formed  a  society  of  which  likewise  that 
divine  life  became  the  standard  and  all-pervading  force. 
In  the  time  of  heathenism  the  vvci'ld  of  sense  which 
surrounded  man  flattered  and  caressed  all  nis  natural 
powers,  and  solicited  an  answer  from  them  ;  and  in 
return  he  flung  himself  greedily  upon  that  world, 
and  tried  to  exhaust  its  treasures.  Glory,  wealth, 
and  pleasure  intoxicated  his  heart  with  their  dreams  : 
he  crowned  himself  with  the  earth's  flowers,  and  drank 
in  the  air's  perfume  :  and  in  one  object  or  another,  in 
one  after  another,  he  sought  enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 
The  world  had  nothing  more  to  give  him  ;  nor  will 
the  latest  growth  of  civilisation  surpass  the  profusion 
with  which  the  earth  poured  forth  its  gifts  to  those 
who  consented  to  seek  on  the  earth  alone  their  home 
and  their  reward  :  though  indeed  they  were  the  few, 
to  whom  the  many  were  sacrificed.  The  Eoman  noble, 
with  the  pleasures  of  a  vanquished  world  at  his  feet, 
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with  men  and  women  from  the  fairest  climes  of  the 
earth  to  do  his  bidding — men  who,  though  slaves, 
had  learnt  all  the  arts  and  letters  of  Greece,  and  were 
ready  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  lords,  and 
women  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  of  their 
sex,  who  were  yet  the  property  of  those  same  lords — 
the  Roman  noble,  as  to  material  and  even  intellectual 
enjoyment,  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  w^hich  never 
again  man  can  hope  to  occupy,  however 

"  Through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 
tTip  suns." 

Csesar  and  Pompey,  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  and 
the  fellows  of  their  order,  were  orators,  statesmen, 
jurists  and  legislators,  generals,  men  of  literature,  and 
luxurious  nobles  at  the  same  time  ;  and  they  were  this 
because  they  could  use  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  others  at  their  pleasure.  Not  in  this  direction  was 
an  advance  possible.  But  man's  exaltation  came  upon 
another  level,  and  was  of  a  different  order.  He  had 
lonof  known  the  excess  of  sensuous,  artistic,  and  mental 
enjoyment,  and  wasted  away  under  it  :  he  was  now  to 
learn  the  greatness  of  suffering  for  a  moral  end,  and  to 
rise  by  it.  The  sum  of  the  teaching  I  have  so  slightly 
sketched  above  was  this  :  that  in  all  this  world,  so 
brilliant  and  enticing  when  untried,  yet  so  fleeting 
and  fallacious  upon  trial,  there  was  but  one  thing  of 
real  and  abiding  value,  the  personality  of  man  ;  and 
this  personality  resided  in  something  the  operations  of 
which  indeed  met  the  eye,  while  the  substance  was 
invisible.  The  soul  of  man,  his  person,  the  chief  work 
of  his  Maker,  stood  out  over  against  the  now  disclosed 
being  of  that  Maker  Himself,  the  source  of  all  person- 
ality.     This  soul  the  new  doctrine  took  as  its  basis,  and 
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leaving  for  the  time  the  mass,  addressed  itself  to  the 
unit  of  which  the  mass  was  composed.  It  laid  hold  of 
that  in  man  which  was  at  once  most  his  own  yet  most 
divine,  his  own  character,  and  the  copy  of  God's  image, 
his  spirit.  National  divisions,  divisions  of  caste  and 
class,  divisions  of  freemen  and  slaves,  vanished  before 
an  identity  which  underlay  them  all,  which  not  only 
made  all  equal  who  possessed  it,  but  raised  them  all 
to  a  divine  brotherhood.  For  the  force  with  which 
this  idea  struck  the  world  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  soul, 
the  body's  eternal  indweller,  was  once  more  revealed 
to  man  at  the  moment  that  the  Word  of  God,  execut- 
ing the  counsel  which  had  been  intended  before  the 
world's  foundation,  joined  it  to  His  Divine  Person  by 
a  most  unspeakable  and  transcendent  union.  The 
equality  and  brotherhood  contained  in  man's  descent 
from  a  common  father  became  of  quite  another  value 
when  that  common  father  himself  was  seen  to  be  but 
the  type  and  first  sketch,  as  it  were,  of  the  Restorer,  the 
Man  from  heaven,  the  true  Father  and  Head  of  the  race. 
But  what  shall  we  say  when  to  this  likewise  was  to  be 
added  that  He  was  its  Redeemer  ?  When  Adam  sunk 
into  mystical  sleep,  and  Eve  in  that  slumber  came  forth 
from  his  side  by  the  word  of  the  Most  High,  it  cost  the 
Creator  nothing ;  but  when  the  true  Eve  came  forth 
from  the  true  Adam  asleep  upon  the  Cross,  it  cost  the 
Almighty  suffering  unspeakable,  itself  the  last  fruit  and 
crown  of  long  labours  and  sorrows.  Thus  the  know- 
ledge of  the  soul  was  linked  in  this  teaching  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  birth,  the  toilsome  life,  and 
the  painful  death  of  the  soul's  Maker  and  Redeemer ; 
and  it  was  only  from  the  mouth  of  God,  first  incarnate 
and  then  dying  on  the  Cross,  that  this  knowledge  had 
power  and  fruitfulness  to  restore  and  new-create  man. 
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And  the  one  adequate  object  which,  instead  of  "  this 
palpable  array  of  sense  on  every  side  encountered,"  was 
now  presented  to  man  was  an  eternal  union  with  this 
God  who  had  so  wonderfully  created  and  redeemed  him. 
This  teaching  preached  to  him  labours,  troubles,  and 
sufferings  on  earth,  instead  of  the  paradise  which  the 
heathen  sought  there :  but  it  made  earth  the  way  and 
not  the  end  ;  the  exile,  not  the  home ;  the  place  of 
merit,  not  of  reward  :  and  it  fixed  the  drooping  eye 
and  discouraged  heart  upon  that  Person  who  had  Him- 
self borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  now 
waited  to  crown,  after  a  short  period  of  conflict,  those 
who  followed  Him.  And  as  the  whole  restoration 
sprung  from  the  act  of  God  redeeming,  so  in  every 
man  it  consisted  in  the  work  of  God  sanctifying.  There 
was  exact  correspondence  between  the  source  and  the 
quality  of  the  salvation  thus  brought.  As  the  source  of 
it  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God  entering  into  the  world 
as  man,  and  becoming  the  new  Head  of  the  human 
race,  so  the  quality  of  it  was  the  eternal  Spirit  of  God 
planting  in  each  man  the  gift  of  Sonship,  that  divine 
quality  of  grace,  which  should  be  the  root  of  all  the 
affections  and  actions  of  man,  the  guarantee  and  the 
earnest  of  his  union  with  God. 

The  decay  had  reached  man's  heart,  and  the  remedy 
reached  it  too  :  the  decay  had  touched  the  powers  of 
life,  and  the  remedy  poured  life  in  full  stream  on  the 
seat  of  the  disorder.  Man  himself  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  man  himself  was  restored  by  the  hand  of  God, 
not  as  of  old  creating,  but  now  suffering ;  not  calling 
out  of  nothing,  but  from  a  ruin  drawing  a  masterpiece. 
This  force  there  was  in  almighty  power  assuming 
weakness,  and  divine  majesty  clothed  in  humility. 


LECTURE   III 
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Having  dwelt  upon  the  principles  which  distinguished 
the  great  heathen  world  of  nations  before  our  Lord's 
coming  from  the  principle  which  was  the  mother  idea 
and  the  generating  force  of  the  society  which  He  came 
to  found,  let  us  now  pass  from  precept  to  example 
and  from  doctrine  to  life.  Let  us  slightly  review  the 
former  principles  as  they  showed  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  men,  and  contrast  them  with  the  latter  in 
the  characters  formed  by  it. 

When  we  look  over  the  five  hundred  years  which 
elapsed  from  Solon  to  Christ,  we  are  at  first  sight 
confused  by  the  multiplicity  and  contradiction  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  opinions  and  doctrines  which  arose 
in  them.  Of  seeds  so  diverse  it  would  seem  that  the 
harvest  must  be  equally  various.  When,  again,  we 
look  at  the  conduct  and  actions  of  men,  how  great  in 
one  respect  is  the  divergence !  Gather  up,  as  far  as 
human  scrutiny  can,  and  ponder  on  an  individual 
human  life  as  it  lies  before  you  in  history,  and  then 
what  a  distance,  for  instance,  between  a  Socrates  and 
an  Alcibiades,  a  Julius  Caesar  and  a  Cato  of  Utica  ! 
Some  would  seem  to  follow  with  more  or  less  fidelity  a 
moral  rule  before  them  and  a  moral  law  within  them, 
resisting  their  passions  with  more  or  less  success. 
Others  with  equal  knowledge  seem  to  discard  obedi- 
ence to  any  moral  rule  or  law,  and  to  give  themselves 
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up  to  the  pursuit  of  whatever  appears  to  them  valuable 
or  desirable  without  stint  or  limit.  There  is  obviously 
room  here  for  an  unerring  judgment  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  very  different  degrees. 

But  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  these  rival 
philosophies  and  various  systems  of  thought,  and  if  we 
further  endeavour  to  range  these  various  lives  under 
certain  points  common  to  them  all,  we  shall  find,  I 
think,  that  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
races  during  the  five  hundred  years  mentioned  above, 
certain  things  are  true  in  common,  which  are  of  no 
slight  importance  or  inconsiderable  bearing  on  the 
lives  and  actions  of  men.  I  will  put  them  under  six 
heads. 

First,  neither  men  in  their  conduct  nor  authors  in 
their  writings  recognise  one  God,  the  Creator  and 
Rewarder  of  men.  And  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
many  philosophers  did  not  seek  to  reduce  the  vulgar 
idolatry  of  the  day  to  the  notion  of  one  God  ;  but 
that,  even  if  they  did  so,  their  god  was  a  physical,  not 
a  personal  God ;  not  the  Creator  of  men,  but  at  the 
utmost  the  former  of  them  out  of  pre-existent  matter, 
coequal  and  coeval  with  the  divine  being  or  essence 
infused  through  it ;  and  further,  not  their  Eewarder, 
but  rather  something  which  precluded  the  very 
notion  of  retribution,  because  it  did  away  with  a 
distinct  existence,  namely,  the  World-soul,  into  which 
after  death  their  separate  lives  were  sooner  or  later 
absorbed. 

Secondly,  none  of  them  direct  their  actions  in  view 
to  a  future  life.  By  which,  again,  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  vision  of  a  future  life  did  not  hover  before  the 
minds  of  many,  and  the  possibility  even  of  reward 
and  punishment  after  death,  but  that  these  truths  were 
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no  longer  grasped  with  a  hearty  faith,  nor  asserted 
with  unhesitating  confidence.  They  were  theories, 
which  Plato  might  propound  or  Zeno  deny,  and  Cato 
study  the  night  before  his  suicide  ;  but  from  a  living 
belief  they  had  become  visions  out  of  the  ivory  gate, 
which  man,  walking  in  the  broad  and  palpable  light 
of  day,  disregarded.  Practically,  the  thoughts  and  de- 
sires of  men  were  limited  to  this  present  life  and  its 
objects. 

Thirdly,  the  best  and  most  virtuous,  those  who 
were  looked  upon  as  models  in  their  day,  proposed  to 
themselves  no  higher  standard  than  the  virtues  of 
prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  within 
the  sphere  of  the  actual  society  in  which  they  lived, 
that  is,  as  limited  to  the  course  of  this  world. 

Fourthly,  they  looked  to  no  higher  good  than  the 
good  of  the  political  life,  as  the  end  of  these  virtues. 
The  human  commonw^ealth's  security  and  well-being, 
progress  in  physical  strength  and  wealth,  in  order, 
peace,  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  was  the  object  to 
be  obtained.  Those  were  the  least  selfish  and  the 
most  virtuous  who  kept  this  end  in  view,  rather  than 
any  private  advancement  of  their  own. 

Fifthly,  in  practising  these  virtues,  and  in  attaining 
this  end,  as  their  starting-point  was  human  reason, 
the  intellectual  principle  in  man,  so  they  looked  to  no 
other  force  to  sustain  them.  They  had  lost  the  notion 
of  any  divine  assistance  given  and  infused  into  man 
in  addition  to  his  natural  powers.  And  in  saying  this 
I  am  mindful  of  the  Stoical  notion  of  the  demon  or 
genius  of  each  man.  But  this  was  a  part  of  himself, 
the  diviner  part,  by  which  he  shared,  as  it  were,  a 
spark  of  that  great  fire  which  animated  the  universe. 

Sixthly,  the  notion  of  sin,  that  is  of  disobedience  to 
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a  law  and  a  lawgiver  superior  to  man  and  to  the 
whole  constitution  of  human  society,  but  impressed 
upon  man's  inmost  nature,  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
was  grievously  impaired  and  almost  extinct  within 
them.  There  was  substituted  generally  for  it  the 
notion  of  crime,  that  is,  infringement  of  positive  law 
enacted  by  man. 

These,  then,  are  six  heads  of  that  general  resem- 
blance which,  in  spite  of  their  individual  differences, 
the  great  men  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  bore  to 
each  other.  These  constitute  a  certain  level,  out  of 
which  they  do  not  rise,  and  they  make  the  choice  of  a 
representative  man,  in  whom  to  consider  that  great 
world  of  human  thought  and  action,  of  less  importance 
than  at  first  sight  it  might  seem. 

The  character  which  perhaps  first  of  all  others 
presents  itself  for  selection  is  that  of  Socrates.  His 
name  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  the  lustre  of  a  death 
unequalled  for  sublimity  in  the  whole  range  of  heathen 
history,  point  him  out  at  once.  Yet  are  there  great 
difficulties  in  his  case.  Not  only  is  his  period  too 
remote  for  a  review  which  closes  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  but  the  real  Socrates  is  still  a  problem 
of  history.  We  have  him  as  depicted  by  two  of  his 
chief  disciples,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  in  their  portrait 
how  much  is  artistic  effect  and  how  much  the  real 
man.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  popular 
reports  of  immorality  rested  on  his  fair  fame  from  his 
own  time  downwards.  Put  it,  if  you  like,  that  these 
were  slanders  so  often  tracking  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  and  good.  But  the  plain  old  soldier,  who  is  the 
less  imaginative,  and  perhaps  therefore  more  trust- 
worthy, delineator  of  his  character,  does  tell  us  things 
of  him  which  make  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  any 
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sense  of  moral  purity  at  all.  Those  who  study  the 
position  assigned  to  him  by  Xenophon  in  the  visit 
which  he  volunteered  to  the  hetaera  Theodota,  and  that 
which  he  occupies  in  the  same  writer's  Banquet,  can 
only,  I  think,  come  to  this  conclusion.  There  are  ex- 
pressions abundantly  scattered  through  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  which  tend  to  the  same  point.  It  is  for  all 
these  reasons  therefore,  of  time,  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  real  man  and  what  he  taught,  and  of  the  dubious 
moral  light  in  which  he  stands  in  the  works  of  his  own 
disciples,  that  I  pass  him  over. 

Now,  passing  to  the  generation  immediately  pre- 
cedinof  our  Lord,  we  find  a  school  at  Eome  which 
laid  especial  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  virtue  equal 
to  all  the  emergencies  of  life.  And  in  that  very 
school  we  find  a  noble  Roman,  inheritor  of  a  great 
name,  who  may  be  considered  the  most  faithful 
representative  of  old  Roman  political  traditions,  as 
well  as  of  the  higher  morality  which  the  corruption  of 
universal  empire  had  so  grievously  impaired  :  a  senator 
who  in  evil  times  was  a  worthy  specimen  of  what  the 
Senate  had  been  when  that  body  was  the  greatest 
tribunal  of  justice  in  the  world,  the  most  devoted  to 
the  good  of  the  State  which  it  governed.  Cato  of 
Utica's  life,  as  it  lies  for  us  sketched  in  Plutarch,  may 
be  considered  the  model  of  a  life  grounded  on  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason.  Of  dauntless  courage,  and 
of  no  mean  capacity  in  the  field,  in  his  civil  life  he 
is  inflexibly  incorrupt.  A  devoted  brother,  kind  and 
considerate  towards  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
relation,  that  is,  being  citizens  and  equals ;  for  of  his 
conduct  to  slaves,  the  blow  given  to  one  on  the  night 
of  his  death,  so  severe  that  it  caused  an  inflammation 
of  his  hand,  impairing  the  force  with  which  he  dealt 
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his  own  deatb-stroke,  does  not  give  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion. In  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  has  before 
him  the  good  of  his  country  as  a  constraining  motive. 
Once  he  seems  to  rise  above  even  this,  where  he 
censures  Caesar's  attack  upon  the  Germans  on  grounds 
of  universal  justice,  telling  the  Senate  that  they  ought 
to  deliver  fesar  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been 
unjustly  assaulted,  that  they  might  expiate  the  offence, 
and  not  bring  a  curse  upon  the  city.-^  There  are  but 
two  blots  in  all  this  life  recorded.  The  one,  that  this 
generally  high-minded  senator,  while  he  prosecuted 
Mur^ena  for  obtaining  the  consulship  by  corrupt  means, 
let  off  the  other  candidate  Silanus,  who  was  equally 
guilty,  but  was  his  brother-in-law;  the  other,  that  he 
made  use  of  the  unlimited  right  of  divorce  possessed  by 
the  Romans  of  his  time  to  repudiate  his  wife  Marcia,  in 
order  to  gratify  his  friend  Hortensius,  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  though  atter  his  death,  when  she  was 
a  rich  widow,  he  took  her  back  again.  With  these 
exceptions,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever 
Roman  virtue  could  do,  Cato  of  Utica,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  had  done.  Why,  then,  not  take  him  for 
a  representation  of  heathen  man  ?  In  this  I  am 
influenced  by  two  reasons :  first,  that  his  writings 
having  perished,  we  have  no  means  of  fully  judging 
his  principles  from  his  own  mouth  ;  secondly,  that  the 
mode  of  his  death  undoes  much  of  his  life's  grandeur, 
and  sets  him  lower  than  many  others  apparently 
greatly  inferior  to  him  in  their  personal  character  and 
in  the  conduct  of  their  domestic  and  civil  life.  I'or 
consider  what  his  suicide  meant.  Ao^onised  at  the 
issue  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  exclaimed,  "  How  dark 
and  uncertain  is  the  will  of  heaven  !      Pompey,  when 

1  Plutarclrs  Lift  of  Cato  of  Utica.     See  also  Merivale,  i.  453. 
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he  did  nothing  wisely  or  honestly,  was  always  success- 
ful, and  now  that  he  would  preserve  his  country  and 
defend  her  liberty,  he  is  altogether  unfortunate."  ^ 
But  the  mode  of  death  which  he  selected  was  an  act 
in  accordance,  indeed,  with  the  Stoical  doctrine  carried 
out  by  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  approved  afterwards  by 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  "  the  open  door," 
but  in  itself  the  definitive  rejection  of  a  belief  in  a 
providence  over  the  affairs  of  men.  It  was  a  practical 
admission  that  man  had  no  inward  freedom  of  the 
will  which  tyranny  could  not  reach ;  a  practical 
assertion,  moreover,  that  so  far  from  being  a  creature 
placed  by  God  in  a  certain  post  which  he  was  not 
to  desert — an  image  repeatedly  used  by  the  better 
heathen — he  was  his  own  master,  an  independent 
being,  who  had  nothing  to  live  for  if  he  were  deprived 
of  political  liberty.  Cicero,  so  often  timid  in  action, 
so  often  a  moral  coward,  redeemed  in  his  death  much 
that  was  wanting  in  his  life,  and  when  he  stretched 
his  neck  out  of  his  litter  to  meet  without  swerving  the 
blow  of  Antony's  assassin,  is  far  more  human,  more 
religious,  and  more  noble  than  Cato,  who  ponders 
during  the  night  over  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
kills  himself  in  the  morning  because  he  cannot  stoop 
to  meet  the  wrath  or  the  clemency  of  Cassar,  his  equal 
once,  now  the  lord  of  his  once-free  country,  and  the 
disposer  of  his  own  lot. 

This  same  Stoical  school  presents  us  at  a  later  period 
two  persons,  one  remarkable  as  a  master  of  thought,  one 
as  uniting  thought  with  action  in  a  sphere  the  most 
exalted  and  most  difficult,  the  government  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extension 
— Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  former  a  philo- 

^  Plutarch's  Cato  of  Utica. 
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sopher  of  no  mean  name,  whose  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  consistent  with  his  theory ;  the  latter  a  ruler 
who,  with  his  adopted  father  and  predecessor,  stands 
at  the  very  head  of  all  heathen  sovereigns.  Why  not 
take  one  of  these  as  a  specimen  of  what  heathenism 
could  do  ?  I  reply,  as  to  Epictetus,  that  he  left 
nothing  in  writing ;  and  we  only  know  him  by  the 
remains  gathered  up  by  disciples,  which  are,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  convey  accurately  his  philosophical 
system,  while  at  the  same  time  his  life  is  very  obscure, 
the  particulars  of  it  little  known,  and  the  chief  events 
uncertain.  But  many  might  think  Marcus  Aurelius, 
as  combining  both  thought  and  action,  as  ruling  for 
nearly  twenty  years  with  absolute  power,  yet  with 
general  justice,  clemency,  fortitude,  and  vigour,  the 
greatest  of  empires,  to  be  the  very  person  in  whom 
heathen  virtue  culminated.  Nevertheless,  I  think  an 
examination  of  those  private  thoughts  called  his  Medi- 
tations— perhaps  the  most  interesting  book  which 
heathen  literature  has  left  to  us,  because  it  discloses 
the  secret  recesses  of  a  heathen  soul — would  show 
that  such  a  choice  would  not  be  the  best  that  could 
be  made.  In  truth,  there  are  the  same  objections  at 
the  bottom  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  to  Epictetus. 
Their  religious  system  is  a  complete  materialism.  It 
recognises  only  two  principles,  Matter,  and  an  active 
Force  eternally  indwelling  in  matter  and  forming  it. 
It  knows  of  no  incorporeal  things,  save  as  our  own 
abstractions.  God  is  the  unity  of  a  Force  embracing 
the  whole  universe,  penetrating  all  things,  assuming 
all  forms,  and  as  such,  a  subtle  Fluid,  Fire,  ^ther, 
or  Spirit,  under  which  the  Stoics  understood  a  fifth 
element,  to  which  the  air  served  as  a  material  basis. 
In  this  asthereal  fiery  force  all  modes  of  existence  of 
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the  World-body  animated  by  it  are  contained  before- 
hand, and  develop  themselves  regularly  out  of  it :  it 
lives  and  moves  itself  in  everything,  is  the  common 
source  of  all  life  and  all  desire.  Now,  as  in  this 
system  God  and  necessity  are  one,  everything  ethical 
becomes  physical.  The  soul  of  man  is  of  like  sub- 
stance, and  so  is  a  breath  or  fire  like  the  World-soul, 
of  which  it  is  a  portion  ;  but  it  manifests  itself  in 
man  at  the  same  time  as  the  Force  from  which  Know- 
ledge and  Action  proceed,  as  Intelligence,  Will,  and 
Self-consciousness.  Thus  it  is  of  nearer  kin  to  the 
Divine  Being,  but  at  the  same  time  a  corporeal  being, 
and  so  stands  in  reciprocal  action  with  the  human 
body.  It  is  Heat-matter,  communicating  Life  and 
movement,  and  tied  to  the  blood.  It  is  transitory, 
though  it  outlasts  the  body,  perhaps  so  long  as  to  the 
conflagration  of  the  world.  Accordingly  it  has  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  the  duration  of  the 
world-period  ;  but  with  the  running  out  of  this  period 
it  must  return  into  the  universal  sether  or  Godhead. 
Its  individual  existence  and  consciousness  end.'^  In 
short,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus  know  nothing 
not  only  of  a  future  world,  and  of  a  moral  or  a  per- 
sonal God,  but  of  morality  itself  as  a  work  of  free  will. 
They  preach  the  nothingness  of  every  human  action 
and  affection,  and  under  circumstances  advocate  sui- 
cide, as  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Cato,  their  fellow  Stoics, 
practised  it.  I  think  them,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  to  another  whom  I  shall  choose,  not  because  his 
personal  character  is  unimpeachable,  not  because  he 
has  not  many  defects  and  weaknesses,  not  because  he 

1  Drawn  from  the  analysis  of  Stoical  doctrine  in  Dollinger's  Heiden- 
thum  und  Judenthum,  pp.  153,  159,  161.  This  will  be  found  fully 
borne  out  by  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Enchiridion 
and  Discourses  of  Epictetus. 
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is  not  even  wanting  in  the  religious  mind.  All  this 
is  true,  and  yet  he  is  both  nearer  to  the  mass  of  men 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  higher  in  his  views  upon 
morality  and  religion  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
Further,  out  of  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity  I 
choose  Cicero,  partly  because  among  the  Eomans  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  either  a  higher  intelligence  or  a 
kindlier  disposition ;  but  more  still  on  account  of  the 
time  at  which  he  lived.  His  life  terminated  about  a 
generation  before  our  Lord's  advent ;  and  when  driven 
from  his  occupation  as  a  Koman  noble  and  statesman 
by  the  break-up  of  the  Republic,  he  spent  his  last 
years  in  reviewing  the  systems  of  Greek  philosophy, 
and  in  presenting  abstracts  of  them  to  his  countrymen. 
He  had  before  him  and  was  familiar  with  all  the 
riches  of  the  Greek  mind  from  Plato  down  to  his  own 
time,  so  large  a  part  of  which  has  perished  to  us. 
Thus,  though  he  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  philosopher, 
or  to  have  a  philosop'hic  system  of  his  own — though 
no  student  of  Aristotle  can  be  satisfied  with  his  vague 
eclecticism,  or  study  it  as  a  science — yet  his  sketches 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  of  theology,  if 
it  can  be  so  termed,  possess  this  special  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  unique  interest,  that  they  are  copies  made  in 
the  very  last  period  of  ancient  heathenism  by  a  great 
Roman  mind  of  what  he  considered  most  noticeable 
on  the  theory  of  life,  morals,  and  human  society,  out 
of  a  vast  number  of  Grecian  originals  which  are 
otherwise  lost.  In  the  majesty  of  his  own  matchless 
style,  and  the  undefinable  rhythm  of  those  perfect 
numbers  which  show  us  that  prose  as  well  as  poetry 
possesses  a  hidden  harmony  of  its  own — for  Cicero's 
felicity  of  diction  and  rhythm  is  as  unattainable  as 
Sbakspere's,   and  more   equable — he    has    transcribed 
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for  us  the  best,  according  to  his  judgment,  which 
twelve  generations  of  thinkers  among  the  countrymen 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Carneades,  and  Paneetius 
had  to  say  upon  man,  society,  government,  and  God. 
Of  this  great  course  of  human  thought  during  four 
hundred  years  we  have  but  fragments  :  Cicero  had 
not  only  the  complete  web  of  outward  teaching,  but 
the  inner  soul  of  living  tradition.  I  remember  being 
struck  in  a  great  French  cathedral  with  the  idea  of  a 
mediaeval  artist,  who  has  placed  in  the  windows  the 
Evangelists  on  the  shoulders  of  the  four  great  Prophets. 
Now,  that  expresses  Cicero's  position  with  regard  to 
the  great  lights  of  heathenism  who  went  before  him, 
and  why  I  select  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
heathen  mind. 

There  is  no  man  whose  writings  are  more  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  his  character :  we  will  therefore  con- 
sider his  life  and  his  doctrines  together. 

The  son  of  a  citizen  of  Arpinum,  he  began  his 
public  life  at  Rome  just  as  the  domination  of  Sylla 
portended  the  ruin  which  was  to  happen  to  the  great 
commonwealth.  In  the  interval  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity which  ensued  after  Sylla's  re-establishment  of  it, 
he,  a  new  man,  by  the  force  of  his  great  powers  as 
an  orator  and  lawyer,  worked  his  way,  between  the 
twenty-seventh  and  the  forty-fourth  years  of  his  life, 
through  the  great  offices  of  State  up  to  the  crown 
of  all,  the  consulship,  which  he  attained  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  the  first  in  which  he  was  legally 
capable  of  it — an  honour  so  great  and  rare  that  a 
Metellus,  an  ^milius,  or  a  Claudius  might  have  been 
proud  of  it ;  while  in  the  maker  of  his  own  fortunes 
it  was  marvellous.  Now,  the  new  man,  who  became 
at  forty-three  Consul  of  Rome  at  the  very  height  of 
VOL.   I.  K 
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her  greatness,  what  does  he  set  forth  as  the  grand 
principle  of  human  action  ?  What  else  but  glory  ; 
that  is,  the  approval  of  his  fellow-mcD  ;  ''  the  consen- 
tient praise  of  the  good  ;  the  uncorrupt  expression 
of  those  who  judge  rightly  upon  excellent  virtue  ; 
that  which  is  virtue's  echo,  and,  as  being  generally  an 
attendant  upon  upright  actions,  is  not  to  be  rejected 
by  good  men.""^  For  indeed  there  was  an  object 
which  filled  and  dilated  his  mind  ;  there  was  a  work 
which  was  the  work  of  his  life.  The  great  fabric  of 
the  Eoman  commonwealth — that  structure  of  ages, 
the  visible  home  and  embodiment  of  power,  law,  and 
dignity,  on  this  his  mind's  eye  loved  to  rest ;  and 
to  hold  his  own  in  this,  to  be  beloved  and  respected 
as  a  chief  and  influential  citizen  of  it,  this  was  the 
work  of  his  life.  In  the  year  succeeding  Cassar's  death, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty-three,  he  compiled  a  treatise 
on  social  duties,  which  is  highly  instructive,  as  giving 
us  a  view  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world  in  which 
he  lived.  In  this  treatise  man  comes  before  us  as 
endued  with  reason  and  speech,  and  thereby  broadly 
distinguished  from  all  classes  of  brute  animals,  which, 
like  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  are  made  for  his  service.  Thus  he  is  capable 
of  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  virtues 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  maintenance  of 
human  society,  which  is  the  highest  end  contemplated 
by  the  writer.  This  human  society,  indeed,  in  one  place 
he  states  to  have  been  "  constituted  by  the  immortal 

^  Tunc.  Disp.  ii.  32.  Compare  Aristotle's  character  of  the  /neyaXo- 
yj/uxos,  Ethic.  Nic.  iv.  3,  15.  rrjs  dperrjs  yap  &d\ov  r/  rt/x7?,  /cat  aTroue/meTat. 
Toh  ayadoh  :  and  just  before,  9.  d  ok  brj  /xeydXojv  iavrov  d^ioc  d^Los  iibv, 
Kal  ndXiffTa  rCiv  /xeyiaruu,  irepl  ^v  fidXiara  au  drj.  ??  5'  d^i'a  Xeyerat  irphs 
TO.  iKTOS  dyadd.  j-iAyirrrov  bk  tout  dv  delrjixev  8  roh  deols  dwov€fxoj!J.eu,  Kal 
ov  p.d\iaT  ((fiievrai  oi  iu  ct^iw/xart,  /cat  to  eVt  tols  /caWtVrots  dOXoV  tolovtov 
6t  irj  Tip.-q'  ixiyLCTov   yap   brj  tovto  tQv  e/cros   dyadQv. 
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gods ; "  ^  and  that  they  who  destroy  it,  destroy  with 
it  beneficence,  liberality,  goodness,  and  justice;  and 
are  therefore  to  be  deemed  impious  towards  the  gods  : 
but  this  great  fact  remains  barren  in  his  hands.  For 
the  idea  of  God  is  singularly  absent  from  the  whole 
treatise :  where  his  division  of  subjects  would  seem 
naturally  to  introduce  it,  it  is  not  found.  For  in- 
stance :  "  Since,  as  Plato  admirably  wrote,  we  are 
born  not  for  ourselves  alone,  and  our  country  claims 
a  part  of  us,  a  part  our  friends  ;  and,  as  the  Stoics 
say,  all  the  earth's  productions  are  created  for  the 
use  of  men ;  while  men  are  generated  for  men's 
sake,  to  have  a  capacity  of  helping  each  other :  in 
this  we  ought  to  follow  nature  for  our  guide,  to 
throw  into  a  common  store  what  may  be  useful  for 
all,  by  the  interchange  of  kind  offices,  by  giving 
and  receiving,  and  so  to  make  the  arts  of  life,  our 
labour,  and  our  faculties,  the  bonds  of  man's  society 
with  man."  ^  Observe  here  the  absence  of  man's  re- 
lation to  God.  The  writer  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  he  is  a  creature,  at  the  moment  that  he  uses  the 
very  word  "  creation  "  of  the  earth's  products.  Again, 
"  the  society  and  union  of  men  will  be  best  preserved 
if  kindness  be  shown  to  each  person  in  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  his  connection  with  us.  But  we  must 
seek  higher  the  source  of  the  natural  principles  of 
human  community  and  society.  For  the  first  is  that 
which  is  discerned  in  the  society  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Now  of  this  the  bond  is  reason  and  speech, 
which,  by  teaching,  learning,  communicating,  discuss- 
ing, and  judging,  draws  men  together,  and  joins  them 
in  a  certain  natural  society.  Nor  are  we  in  anything 
further  removed  from  the  nature  of  brutes  than  in 
1  Be  OMciis,  iii.  6.  -  U.  i-  7- 
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this.  Of  them  we  often  say  that  they  have  courage, 
as  horses  and  lions ;  never  that  they  have  justice, 
equity,  or  goodness,  for  they  are  devoid  of  reason  and 
speech."  ■^  He  then  proceeds  to  mark  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship :  after  the  degree  of  humanity 
itself,  that  of  tribe,  nation,  language  ;  closer  still,  that 
of  the  same  city ;  and  yet  closer,  the  ties  of  blood. 
From  marriage  springs  the  family,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  city,  and  the  seed-plot  of  a  common- 
wealth. No  union  surpasses  that  of  good  men  in 
friendship.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  when  you  have  care- 
fully surveyed  all,  no  society  is  more  effective  or  more 
affectionate  than  that  which  every  one  of  us  has  with 
the  commonwealth.  Dear  are  our  parents,  dear  our 
children,  our  relations,  our  friends ;  but  our  single 
country  embraces  all  the  tenderness  we  have  for  all. 
Where  is  the  good  man  who  would  hesitate  to  die  for 
it  if  he  could  serve  it  ?  "  ^  Thus  human  society  and 
our  country  are  viewed  as  ultimate  facts,  beyond 
which  the  writer  does  not  go.  That  they  themselves 
exist  for  any  further  end  does  not  occur  to  him. 
That  they  are  made  up  of  persons  who  have  a  good 
of  their  own  distinct  from  the  good  of  the  local  or 
general  society  in  which  they  are  placed,  is  a  truth 
which  he  does  not  come  upon :  not  one  which  he 
discusses  and  rejects,  but  which  lies  out  of  his  field 
of  vision.  In  the  whole  of  this  first  book,  treating 
specially  on  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  only  glimpse 
which  I  can  find  of  anything  like  personal  religion, 
of  anything  discerned  in  the  individual  man  to  be 
superior  to  society  itself,  is  in  one  sentence  of  the 
last  section.  "  There  are  some "  things  so  foul,  and 
partly  so  criminal,  that  the  wise  man  w^ould   not  do 

1  JJc  Officiu,  i.  16.  -  Id.  i.  17. 
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them  even  to  preserve  his  country."  ^  And  a  little 
further  on  he  says,  "  In  the  community  itself  there 
are  degrees  of  social  duties,  by  which  we  may  under- 
stand their  order  of  precedency :  first  come  those  to 
the  immortal  gods ;  secondly,  those  to  our  country ; 
thirdly,  those  to  our  parents  ;  and  so  the  rest."  This 
is  the  only  mention  of  the  gods  in  the  book.  Of 
God  as  one  ruling,  ordering,  preserving  power,  there 
is  none.  Of  man's  responsibility  to  such  a  being  not 
a  vestige.  For  though  these  duties  to  the  immortal 
gods  are  mentioned  as  the  first  in  order,  there  is  not 
a  word  said  of  what  they  consist  in.  This  is  the  only 
reference  to  any  beings  above  man  in  the  book ;  and 
with  these  two  words  it  stops.  But  there  is  a  passage 
in  the  second  book  which,  more  than  any  other  I  have 
met  with,  expresses  the  infinite  distance  of  Cicero's 
mind  from  any  true  conception  of  the  Godhead.  It 
is  the  following :  "  Of  those  things  which  concern  the 
maintenance  of  human  life,  part  are  inanimate,  as 
gold,  silver,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
like  ;  part  are  animals,  which  have  their  impulses  and 
appetites.  Of  these,  some  are  without  reason ;  some 
make  use  of  it.  Those  without  reason  are  horses, 
oxen,  other  cattle,  bees,  by  whose  work  any  effect  is 
produced  for  man's  use  and  life.  Of  those  who  have 
the  use  of  reason,  two  kinds  are  given ;  one  of  gods, 
the  other  of  men.  Piety  and  sanctity  will  propitiate 
the  gods ;  but  next,  and  after  the  gods,  men  can  be 
most  useful  to  men.  There  is  the  like  division  of 
things  hurtful  and  profitable ;  but  as  they  do  not 
believe  the  gods  to  hurt,  excepting  these,  they  con- 
sider that  men  are  of  the  greatest  advantage  or 
detriment  to  each  other."  ^  From  this  expression, 
^  De  Officils,  i.  45.  "  Id.  ii.  3. 
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that  there  are  two  classes  of  beings  who  have  the  use 
of  reason,  gods  and  men,  it  would  seem  that,  in 
Cicero's  thought,  the  former  w^ere  a  sort  of  men  endued 
with  immortal  life  and  superior  strength.^  With 
regard  at  least  to  those  for  whom  his  stereotyped 
phrase  is  "the  immortal  gods,"  he  would  seem  to  be 
at  infinite  distance  from  any  notion  of  attributing  to 
them  creative  power.  Perhaps  he  may  have  a  nobler 
view  of  what  in  Stoical  language  he  so  often  calls 
"  nature,"  or  the  mind  of  the  universe ;  but  then  this 
power  would  appear  to  be  material,  and  most  certainly 
impersonal.  And  the  phrase  "  using  reason,"  applied 
to  gods  and  men  alike,  would  seem  to  convey  the 
notion  that  they  both,  in  different  degrees,  participated 
in  a  common  faculty  ;  shared,  that  is,  were  portions 
of  this  so-called  mind  of  the  universe. 

Now  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  in  a  treatise 
of  moral  philosophy  the  creature's  obligation  to  the 
Creator;  and,  in  fact,  St.  Ambrose,  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  notes  this  absence  of  a  reference  to  a 
supreme  Ruler  and  a  future  life ;  and  points  out  how 
the  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  contrary,  placed  eternal 
life  in  two  things,  the  knowledge  of  the  Godhead  and 
the  fruit  of  good  living ;  and  refers  to  two  psalms 
of  David  ^  as  having  plainly  insisted  on  this  long 
before  the  times  of  the  heathen  philosophers.^  How- 
ever, as  Cicero  has  written  a  treatise  professedly  on 
the  Nature  of  the   Gods,  which,  too,   belongs  to  the 

^  From  Cicero's  mode  of  quoting,  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether 
what  he  says  is  his  opinion,  or  that  of  others  ;  here,  I  imagine,  his  own 
opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  "sunima  auctoritate  philosophi  "  whom 
he  is  citing. 

-  Psahns  xciii.  12,  and  cxi.  I,  3,  5,  6. 

^  St.  Ambrose,  De  Officiis  Ministrorum,  ii.  2.  A  friend  has  pointed 
out  to  me  that  this  treatise  is  the  Christian  counterpart  to  that  of 
Cicero. 
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same  year  of  his  life,  let  us  see  what  light  this  throws 
upon  his  belief.  And  the  first  thing  I  should  here 
remark  is  the  total  absence  of  anything  like  reverence 
in  the  position  which  he  takes  himself  in  his  treatment 
of  such  a  subject.  He  assumes  the  character  of  an 
Academic  of  the  later  school,  with  whom  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  certainty,  but  ouly  probability.  And 
the  way  in  which  he  illustrates  this  is  to  put  in  the 
moutli  of  Velleius,  as  an  Epicurean,  in  the  first  book, 
a  scornful  statement  of  all  the  ridiculous  diversities  of 
belief  which  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gods. 
This  serves  as  a  prelude  to  introduce  the  atheism  of 
the  speaker,  whose  own  tenets  are  answered  by  Cotta. 
In  the  next  book  Balbus  is  used  as  the  expositor  of 
Stoic  doctrine.  And  here,  indeed,  there  is  a  long, 
eloquent,  and  seemingly  serious  statement  of  the 
argument  from  design,  as  indicating  the  world  to  have 
been  arranged  by  one  ordering  mind.  "  For  who 
would  call  him  a  man  who,  after  beholding  the  exact 
certitude  of  the  heavenly  motions,  and  the  fixed  order 
of  the  stars,  and  the  connection  and  adaptation  of  all 
these  things  with  each  other,  should  deny  there  to  be 
any  reason  in  these,  and  assert  those  things  to  happen 
by  chance,  when  no  wisdom  of  ours  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  measuring  the  wisdom  by  which  they  are  govern ed?"-*- 
The  demonstration  is  carried  out  through  the  physical 
world,  and  the  bodily  structure  of  man  himself,  and 
would  seem  to  be  complete.  But  in  the  third  book 
Cotta  is  put  up  to  refute  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Epicureans.  All  this  argu- 
ment of  the  one  ordering  mind  fails  entirely  to  convince 
him.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  priest,  and  highly  conserva- 
tive ',  and  before  he  confutes  Balbus  he  begins  by 
1  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  38. 
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assuring  him  :  "  I  always  will  defend  and  always  have 
defended  the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies  delivered 
down  to  us  concerning  the  immortal  gods  from  our 
ancestors :  nor  will  the  speech  of  any  one  learned  or 
unlearned  move  me  from  my  ancestral  opinion  respect- 
ing the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods.  As  to  religion, 
I  follow  Coruncanius,  Scipio,  and  Scsevola,  ]Jontifices 
maximi,  not  Zeno,  or  Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippus."  ^ 
We  are  reminded  here  of  the  answer  of  our  own 
Scipio  Africanus  to  a  fervent  spirit  who  invited  him 
to  join  in  prayer  for  the  unity  of  all  professing 
Christians.  ^'  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  you  do  not 
expect  me,  as  her  Majesty's  adviser,  to  state  to  her 
that  I  do  not  consider  the  religion  established  by  law 
to  be  true."  Now  this  was  just  the  case  with  the 
Romans  whom  Cicero  puts  on  the  stage,  and  with 
himself.  Cicero  the  statesman  would  maintain  the 
Roman  religion  "  concerning  the  immortal  gods "  on 
the  basis  of  tradition,  for  the  sake  of  State  policy : 
Cicero  the  philosopher  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
there  is  a  ruling  mind  in  the  universe  than  that  there 
is  not,  though  not  a  word  is  hinted  as  to  that  mind 
being  personal :  but  Cicero  the  man  remains  untouched 
in  all  this.  He  is  perfectly  calm  and  impassive, 
balancing  opposite  opinions  as  to  there  being  gods 
or  not,  with  a  preference  for  their  existence ;  but  to 
fall  on  his  knees  as  a  creature,  and  adore  the  God  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  whose  life  within  supports 
him,  whose  gift  is  the  body  which  he  has  elaborately 
described,  and  the  mind  which  is  his  pride  and 
delight :  this  is  a  thought  which  he  never  comes  near. 
His  writings  are  full  of  experience  of  social  life,  know- 
ledge of  the  political  world,  appreciation  of  men  and 
^   De  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  2. 
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tilings,  full  of  wit,  liveliness,  and  observation.  He 
had  even  in  a  sort  of  rhetorical  way  of  his  own  run 
over  a  large  part  of  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and 
studied  a  great  variety  of  philosophical  systems,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  universe.  But  there  are  two 
ideas  which  simply  never  occurred  to  him  :  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Rewarder  of  men  ; 
and  the  idea  of  the  soul  of  man  as  having  a  personal, 
enduring,  responsible  existence. 

Such  is  the  belief  of  the  greatest  orator  and  genius 
of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  conservative  party,  the  Latin- 
iser  of  Hellenic  philosophy ;  of  whom  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  his  disposition  was  more  kindly 
and  his  life  more  moral  than  the  disposition  and  the 
life  of  by  far  the  greater  number,  at  least  of  eminent 
public  men,  among  his  contemporaries. 

But  there  are  three  critical  points  in  his  life  at 
which  we  must  glance  in  order  to  observe  the  effect 
which  his  belief  had  upon  his  conduct. 

The  first  is  his  exile.  Having  by  his  consulship 
saved  Rome,  and  taken  the  first  rank  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  felt  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  man 
who  was  bent  on  ruling  all.  As  Cicero  was  not  pre- 
pared to  become  the  tool  of  Caesar,  Clodius  was  set 
upon  him.  Betrayed  by  Pompey  and  by  all  his  friends, 
he  is  driven  from  the  city  which  he  had  saved.  Forth- 
with that  vision  which  made  the  sunshine  of  his  life, 
"the  consentient  praise  of  the  good,  the  uncorrupt 
expression  of  those  who  judge  rightly  upon  excellent 
virtue,  that  which  is  virtue's  echo,"  becomes  over- 
clouded. Driven  back  into  himself,  away  from  Rome, 
the  contests  and  the  triumphs  of  the  forum  and  the 
senate-house,  and  reduced  to  the  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience,  this  man,  proclaimed  of  late  the  father  of  his 
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country,  collapses  utterly.  He  whines  and  begs  for  his 
soul's  daily  food  a  little  human  praise  :  no  smile  of 
earth  or  sea  in  his  enforced  wandering,  no  caress  of 
wife  or  child,  can  win  from  him  an  answering  glance  : 
until  having  been  sufficiently  humbled  and  broken  for 
the  purpose  of  those  who  had  banished  him,  he  is 
allowed  to  return,  and  to  fancy  himself  again  the  first 
man  in  Eome. 

Twelve  eventful  years  succeed,  in  which  Cicero  is 
doomed  to  witness  the  growth  of  Caesar's  inordinate 
power :  the  flight,  defeat,  and  death  of  Pompey,  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Senate's  authority.  He  has 
learnt  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  conqueror,  to  abuse  his 
dominion  in  private  as  the  ruin  of  all  honour  and 
dignity,  and  extol  him  as  the  most  clement  of  men  in 
public,  when  the  severest  of  domestic  afflictions  over- 
takes him — he  loses  his  favourite  daughter  Tullia. 
Here  was  a  trial  requiring  all  the  consolation  which 
religion  and  piety  could  give.  He  threw  himself  upon 
books ;  his  friends  comforted  him  to  their  utmost. 
We  have  extant  a  letter  from  Servius  Sulpicius,  glow- 
ing with  poetry  and  eloquence,  but  betraying  the  utter 
inanity  of  the  friend's  power  to  console,  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  father's  grief.  '^  If  there  be  any  sense 
even  in  those  under  the  earth,  such  was  her  love,  such 
her  affection  to  all  her  friends,  that  she  would  not 
desire  you  to  mourn."  ■^  If  there  be  any  sense  even 
in  those  under  the  earth — this  was  the  measure  of  the 
comfort  which  Sulpicius  could  give  and  Cicero  receive. 
Here  is  the  practical  value  of  those  Platonic  disquisi- 
tions on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cicero  is  un- 
certain whether  his  daughter  has  any  sense  after  death, 
and  finally  resolves  to  build  a  temple  wherein  he  may 

^  Cic.  ad.  Fam.  iv.  5. 
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worship  her  :  in  which  he  would  only  have  exercised 
a  liberty  such  as  any  heathen  then  possessed,  and  such 
as  many  used  ;  "  and  thee,"  he  cries,  "  0  best  and 
most  learned  of  women,  admitted  into  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  with  their  own  consent,  I  will  consecrate  to 
the  regard  of  all  mortals."  ^ 

Once  more.  A  few  months  pass :  Julius,  the 
noblest  of  tyrants,  falls  by  the  hands  of  conspirators, 
who  dare  not  trust  Cicero  with  their  secret,  but  whose 
deed  he  applauds  to  the  echo.  Cicero  looks  round 
him,  and  beholds,  in  spite  of  Caesar's  disappearance, 
his  temple  of  glory  in  ruins  :  his  great  model  common- 
wealth, whose  growth  through  ages,  whose  ancestral 
wisdom  and  long-descended  piety  he  set  forth  with 
his  utmost  power,  is  gone  for  ever,  irretrievably  ruined 
by  internal  corruption.  Antony  the  reveller  seizes 
hold  of  it  on  one  side,  and  the  boy  Octavius  draped  in 
Caesar's  cloak  on  the  other;  and  before  him  looms  a 
gigantic  despotism  steeped  in  blood.  This  is  the  third 
and  crowning  trial  of  his  life.  And  what  does  it  find 
in  him  to  meet  this  brunt  of  fortune  ?  This  is  the 
occasion  when  the  inward  man  comes  out;  when  Liberty, 
driven  from  her  outward  court  of  public  life,  retires  and 
enshrines  herself  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  conscience. 
Myriads  of  Christians  have  carried  out  all  the  sanctities 
of  moral  life,  and  exhibited  a  courage  proof  on  the  one 
hand  against  every  form  of  death,  and  on  the  other 
against  every  seduction  of  worldliness,  when  they 
could  not  participate  in  political  power,  and  when 
that  power  was  wielded  despotically  either  by  friendly 
or  unfriendly  hands  ;   but  Cicero  can  only  cry,  "  When 

^  Quoted  by  Lactantius  from  "  The  Consolation."  See  Held,  und 
Jud.  p.  607,  where  other  instances  are  given  ;  especially  of  a  Spartan 
lady  named  Epicteta,  who  deified  herself  beforehand,  with  her  defunct 
husband  and  her  children. 
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the  Senate  has  been  extinguished,  and  the  tribunals 
swept  away,  what  is  there  for  us  to  do  worthy  of  our- 
selves in  the  senate- house  or  the  forum  ?  "  -^  So  he 
retired  to  his  country-houses,  and  sketched  the  camps 
of  contending  Stoics  and  Epicureans  from  his  small 
academical  watch-box,  which  he  could  shift  as  occasion 
served  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Yet  this  man 
did  not  want  physical  courage  :  once  more  he  returned 
to  Eome  ;  lie  tried  to  breathe  life  and  unity  into  those 
whose  selfishness  was  too  great  for  freedom  ;  and  when 
this  failed,  and  his  name  was  the  first  on  the  list  of 
the  proscribed,  he  looked  his  murderer  in  the  face, 
and  died  without  swerving.  What  he  needed  was, 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  in  whom  he  was  to  live,  and 
for  whom  he  was  to  die,  and  a  will  which  would  have 
rested  secure  upon  that -immutable  truth. 

Cicero  lived  in  the  agony  of  the  Roman  Republic  : 
let  us  pass  on  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  we 
come  to  one  who  lived  in  the  agony  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Senate's  successor  was  the  stern  military 
monarchy  of  the  Caesars  ;  the  Caesars'  successors  were 
the  barbarians  of  th-e  north.  If  the  change  from  the 
first  to  the  second  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  world's 
affairs,  assuredly  the  change  from  the  second  to  the 
third  was  a  greater  still.  The  former  change  will  be 
for  ever  one  of  the  most  instructive  points  in  ancient 
history  ;  from  the  latter,  all  Europe,  and  we  ourselves 
as  a  portion  of  it,  are  sprung.  We  have  seen  how  a 
great  heathen  Roman  met  the  former  change ;  what 
resources  he  found  in  society,  in  letters,  in  his  own 
heart ;  how  far,  when  a  blight  passed  over  his  outward 
world,  he  was  able  to  find  a  new  world  within.  Now 
let  us  consider  a  great  Christian  Roman  at  the  time 
^  De  OJiciis,  ii.  i. 
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of  the  latter  change  :  let  us  see  what  were  his  hopes 
and  fears ;  what  view  he  took  of  society  and  man,  of 
the  world  and  government ;  above  all,  what  was  his 
own  inward  life,  the  core  and  marrow  of  the  man. 

Augustine  was  born  in  the  year  354  at  Thagaste,  a 
town  of  Africa,  in  which  his  father  was  a  burgess  of 
very  moderate  fortune.  He  completes  his  education 
at  Carthage,  and  becomes  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  that 
is,  one  who  made  literature  his  profession,  first  at 
Thagaste,  from  his  twenty-first  to  his  twent3^-fourth 
year;  next  at  Carthage,  from  his  twenty-fourth  to  his 
twenty-ninth  year ;  thirdly,  at  Rome,  for  a  short  time, 
whence,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  moves  to  Milan, 
where  for  two  years  he  holds  a  public  professorship, 
and  is,  as  he  says  himself,  a  "  seller  of  words."  A 
catechumen  from  his  birth,  through  his  mother's  piety, 
and  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  he  fell  at  nine- 
teen into  the  Manichean  heresy,  and  remained  in  it 
during  nine  years.  He  has  given  us  a  picture  of 
himself  drawn  to  the  life  during  these  two  years  at 
Milan,  listening  with  pleasure  to  St.  Ambrose,  first 
attracted  by  his  eloquence,  and  gradually  won  over  to 
the  truth  which  he  set  forth.  With  infinite  labour 
he  disengages  himself  from  one  prejudice  after  another 
which  the  Manichean  heresy  had  instilled  into  him 
against  the  Catholic  faith.  And  now,  indeed,  he  was 
no  longer  a  Manichean,  but  he  had  fallen  into  Cicero's 
state  of  doubt,  and  could  see  truth  and  certainty 
nowhere  ;  and  he  was  bound  as  with  an  iron  chain  by 
the  three  concupiscences  of  the  world.  "  I  longed," 
he  says,  "  after  honours,  wealth,  and  wedlock ;  and 
Thou,"  addressing  God,  "  didst  mock  me.  I  suffered 
under  these  desires  the  bitterest  difficulties,  in  which 
Thou  wast  the  kinder  by  not  permitting  anything  to 
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become  sweet  to  me  which  was  not  Thyself.  See  my 
heart,  0  Lord,  whose  will  it  was  that  I  should  re- 
member this  and  confess  it  to  Thee.  Now  let  my 
soul  lay  firm  hold  of  Thee,  the  soul  which  Thou  didst 
extricate  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of  death.  How 
wretched  it  was  !  and  Thou  didst  prick  my  wound  in 
order  that,  deserting  everything,  it  might  be  con- 
verted to  Thee,  who  art  over  all,  without  whom  all 
else  is  nothing;  might  be  converted  and  be  healed."^ 
And  his  friends  Alypius  and  Nebridius  were  living 
with  him  :  he  calls  himself  and  them  "  three  hungry 
mouths  gasping  out  to  each  other  their  wants,  and 
waiting  upon  Thee  to  give  them  food  in  due  season. 
And  in  all  the  bitterness  which,  through  Thy  mercy, 
followed  our  acts  of  worldliness,  when  we  considered 
the  end  for  which  we  were  suffering  this,  dark  phan- 
toms met  us,  and  we  turned  away  groaning  and  say- 
ing. How  long  shall  this  last  ?  And  this  we  said  very 
often,  but  did  not  desert  the  objects  we  were  pursuing, 
because  nothing  distinct  shone  out  before  us  which 
we  could  lay  hold  upon  after  relinquishing  the  other."  " 
He  was  astonished  at  himself  to  think  that  for  eleven 
years  he  had  been  in  passionate  pursuit  of  wisdom  ; 
and  still  for  two  years  more  he  remained  struggling  to 
be  free  from  every  fetter  of  the  world,  "  yet  bound," 
he  says,  "  by  the  closest  chain  of  desire  for  female 
love,  and  the  servitude  of  secular  business."  ^  For  it 
must  be  added  that,  when  only  seventeen,  he  had 
attached  himself,  not  in  marriage,  to  a  person  with 
whom  he  had  now  lived  thirteen  years  ;  that  a  mar- 
riage had  been  arranged  for  him,  for  which,  however, 
on    account    of    the    bride's    youth,    it    was    requisite 

'  St.  Aug.  Conf.  vi.  6.  '  Id.  vi.  18. 

^  Id.  viii.  15. 
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to  wait  two  j^ears.  With  a  view  to  this  he  had 
discarded  his  mistress,  who  left  him  to  return  into 
Africa,  and  led  evermore  a  single  life ;  while  he, 
unable,  as  he  says,  to  imitate  her,  took  another  in 
the  interval  before  his  intended  marriage.  Thus  torn 
asunder  between  the  desire  of  truth,  certainty,  and 
peace,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tyranny  of  worldly 
passions  on  the  other,  he  was  approaching  the  end  of 
his  thirty-second  year.  A  friend,  by  name  Pontitianus, 
called  upon  him,  and  the  conversation  fell  upon  the 
Egyptian  monks  and  the  fathers  of  the  desert.  The 
subject  was  new  to  Augustine  and  Alypius :  "  We 
listened,"  he  says,  "  in  intense  silence.  He  told  us, 
then,  how  one  afternoon  at  Treves,  when  the  emperor 
was  taken  up  with  the  circensian  games,  he  and  three 
others,  his  companions,  went  out  to  walk  in  gardens 
near  the  city  walls ;  and  there,  as  they  happened  to 
walk  in  pairs,  one  went  apart  with  him,  and  the  other 
two  wandered  by  themselves  ;  and  these  in  their  wander- 
ings lighted  upon  a  certain  cottage  inhabited  by  servants 
of  Thine,  poor  in  spirit,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  there  they  found  a  little  book  containing 
the  life  of  Antony.  This  one  of  them  began  to  read, 
admire,  and  kindle  at  it ;  and  as  he  read,  to  meditate 
on  taking  up  such  a  life,  and  giving  over  his  secular 
service  to  serve  Thee.  And  these  two  were  of  those 
whom  they  style  agents  for  the  public  affairs.  Then 
suddenly  filled  with  a  holy  love  and  a  sober  shame,  in 
anger  with  himself  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  friend, 
saying,  '  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  seek  we  to  attain 
by  all  these  labours  of  ours  ?  What  aim  we  at  ?  What 
serve  we  for  ?  Can  our  hopes  in  court  rise  higher  than 
to  be  the  emperor's  favourites  ?  And  in  this  what  is 
there  not  frail  and  full  of  perils  ?      And  by  how  many 
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perils  arrive  we  at  a  greater  peril  ?  And  when  arrive 
we  thither?  But  a  friend  of  God,  if  I  wish  it, 
I  become  now  at  once.'  So  spake  he  ;  and  in  pain 
with  the  travail  of  a  new  life,  he  turned  his  eyes  again 
upon  the  book  and  read  on,  and  was  changed  inwardly, 
where  Thou  sawest,  and  his  mind  was  stripped  of  the 
world,  as  soon  appeared.  For  as  he  read,  and  rolled 
up  and  down  the  waves  of  his  heart,  he  stormed  at 
himself  awhile,  then  discerned,  and  determined  on  a 
better  course  ;  and  now,  being  Thine,  said  to  his  friend, 
'  Now  have  I  broken  loose  from  those  our  hopes,  and 
am  resolved  to  serve  God ;  and  this  I  enter  upon,  from 
this  hour,  in  this  place.  If  thou  likest  not  to  imitate 
me,  yet  oppose  me  not.'  The  other  answered,  that  he 
would  cleave  to  him  to  partake  so  glorious  a  reward,  so 
glorious  a  service.  Thus  both,  being  now  Thine,  were 
building  the  tower  at  the  necessary  cost,  the  forsaking 
all  that  they  had  and  following  Thee.  Then  Ponti- 
tianus  and  the  other  with  him,  that  had  walked  in 
other  parts  of  the  garden,  came  in  search  of  them  to 
the  same  place ;  and  finding  them,  reminded  them  to 
return,  for  the  day  was  now  far  spent.  But  they, 
relating  their  resolution  and  purpose,  and  how  that  will 
was  begun  and  settled  in  them,  begged  their  comrades, 
if  they  would  not  join,  not  to  molest  them.  Then  the 
others,  though  nothing  altered  from  their  former  selves, 
did  yet  bewail  themselves,  as  he  aflSrmed,  and  piously 
congratulated  them,  recommending  themselves  to  their 
prayers ;  and  so,  with  hearts  lingering  on  the  earth, 
went  away  to  the  palace.  But  the  former  two,  fixing 
their  heart  on  heaven,  remained  in  the  cottage.  And 
both  had  affianced  brides,  who,  hearing:  of  this,  likewise 
dedicated  their  virginity  to  God."  ^ 

^  St,  Aug,  Conf.  viii.  15. 
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This  was  the  bolt,  shot  seemingly  at  a  venture  by  a 
chance  hand,  which  reached  Augustine's  heart.  When 
his  acquaintance  left,  he  went  with  Alypius  into  the 
garden  of  the  house  where  they  resided,  and  there 
followed  that  great  conflict  between  the  flesh  and  spirit 
which  ended  in  his  conversion.  The  wonderful  pages 
of  Augustine  himself  describing  this  are  both  too  long 
and  too  well  known  for  me  to  quote.  At  length  he 
hears  a  voice,  as  of  a  boy  or  girl  from  a  neighbouring 
house,  chanting  and  oft  repeating,  "  Take  up  and  read, 
take  up  and  read."  "  Returning  to  the  place  where 
Alypius  was  sitting,  for  there  had  I  laid  the  volume  of 
the  Apostle  when  I  arose  thence,  I  seized,  opened,  and 
in  silence  read  that  section  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell : 
^  Not  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  emulation ;  but  put 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh  in  its  desires.'  No  further  would  I  read,  nor 
needed  I :  for  instantly  at  the  end  of  this  sentence,  by 
a  light,  as  it  were,  of  serenity  infused  into  my  heart, 
all  the  darkness  of  doubt  vanished  away." 

From  this  time  forth  Augustine  triumphs  over  that 
triple  bondage  of  the  world  which  hitherto  had  tri- 
umphed over  him.  Receiving  baptism  the  next  year, 
he  declines  marriage ;  he  rejects  all  hope  of  wealth  or 
honour  from  his  profession.  Cicero  in  riper  years 
returned  from  his  exile  to  seeming  honour  and  con- 
sideration, in  reality  the  humbled  slave  of  the  world 
which  had  trampled  on  him,  waiting  for  his  daily  bread 
on  its  applause.  Augustine,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood, 
goes  forth  from  his  conversion  into  what  seems  a 
humble  retirement  and  obscurity,  but  possessing  inward 
liberty,  a  soul  collected  back  into  itself  from  the  dis- 
traction of  conflicting  desires,  but,  above  all,  resting 

VOL.  I.  L 
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imperturbably  on  the  Immutable  One.  There  is  in 
these  two,  upon  the  common  foundation  of  human 
nature,  great  genius,  a  passion  for  knowledge,  an  ardent 
love  of  truth,  as  a  liberal  curiosity  ;  but  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  a  completer  revolution  of  the  individual 
man  than  the  one  presents  to  the  other  ?  Who  can 
express  so  well  as  Augustine  the  change  which  had 
passed  over  him  ?  "  Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee,  0 
Beauty,  so  old  and  yet  so  new.  Too  late  have  I  loved 
Thee.  And  behold.  Thou  wast  within  and  I  without ; 
and  without  I  sought  Thee,  and  rushed  in  my  deformity 
on  those  fair  forms  which  Thou  hast  created.  Thou 
wast  with  me,  and  I  was  not  with  Thee.  Things  held 
me  far  from  Thee,  which  would  not  be  at  all  if  they 
were  not  in  Thee.  Thou  calledst ;  Thou  utteredst  Thy 
voice  ;  Thou  brokest  through  my  deafness.  Thy  light- 
ning flashed ;  Thy  splendour  shone ;  my  darkness  was 
scattered.  Thy  scent  came  forth,  I  drew  my  breath, 
and  I  pant  for  Thee.  I  tasted,  and  I  hunger,  and  I 
thirst.  Thy  touch  reached  me,  and  I  burnt  after  Thy 
peace."  ^  This  is  the  whole.  Cicero  and  his  world 
were  without ;  Augustine  and  his  world  within.  Cicero 
is  the  model  of  innumerable  heathens ;  Augustine  the 
type  of  myriads  among  Christians  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  every  age  and  condition  of  life.  This  is  the  change 
which  had  passed  upon  man  in  those  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

Take  another  scene  in  his  life.  He  is  returning, 
a  year  after  his  conversion,  to  Africa  with  that  mother, 
of  whose  prayers  and  tears,  continued  through  long, 
seemingly  unhopeful  years,  he  was  the  child,  rather 
than  of  her  natural  throes.  They  are  at  Ostia,  about 
to  embark,  and  gazing  down  from  a  window  over  the 

1  Conf.  X.  38. 
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garden  of  the  liouse  where  they  rested.  "  We  were 
discoursing  then  together  alone  very  sweetly,  and, 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  we  were 
inquiring  between  ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Truth  which  Thou  art,  of  what  sort  the  eternal  life  of 
the  saints  was  to  be,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man. 
But  yet  we  gasped  with  the  mouth  of  our  heart  after 
those  heavenly  streams  of  Thy  fountain,  the  fountain 
of  life,  which  is  with  Thee ;  that  being  bedewed 
thence,  according  to  our  capacity,  we  might  in  some 
sort  meditate  upon  so  high  a  mystery.  We  were 
saying  then  :  If  to  any  the  tumult  of  the  flesh  were 
hushed,  hushed  the  images  of  earth  and  waters  and 
air,  hushed  also  the  poles  of  heaven,  yea,  the  very 
soul  be  hushed  to  herself,  and  by  not  thinking  on  self 
surmount  self,  hushed  all  dreams  and  imaginary  re- 
velations, every  tongue  and  every  sign,  and  whatsoever 
exists  only  in  transition,  since,  if  any  could  hear,  all 
these  say,  We  made  not  ourselves,  but  He  made  us 
who  abideth  for  ever, — if  then,  having  uttered  this, 
they,  too,  should  be  hushed,  having  roused  only  our 
ears  to  Him  who  made  them,  and  He  alone  speak,  not 
by  them  but  by  Himself,  that  we  may  hear  His  Word 
not  through  any  tongue  of  flesh  nor  angel's  voice,  nor 
sound  of  thunder,  nor  in  the  dark  riddle  of  a  simili- 
tude, but  might  hear  Him  whom  in  these  things  we 
love,  might  hear  His  very  self  without  these  (as  we 
two  now  strained  ourselves,  and  in  swift  thought 
touched  on  that  eternal  Wisdom  which  abideth  over 
all)  ;  could  this  be  continued  on,  and  other  visions  of 
kind  far  unlike  be  withdrawn,  and  this  one  ravish  and 
absorb  and  wrap   up  its  beholder  amid  these  inward 
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joys,  so  that  life  might  be  for  ever  like  that  one  moment 
of  understanding  which  now  we  sighed  after  ;  were  not 
this,  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?  "  -^ 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  St.  Monica 
sickens  of  a  fever  and  dies :  she  dies  full  of  hope, 
with  one  request :  "  Lay  this  body  anywhere  :  let  not 
the  care  for  that  any  way  disquiet  you  :  this  only  I 
request,  that  you  would  remember  me  at  the  Lord's 
altar,  wherever  you  be."  And  when  she  was  asked 
whether  she  was  not  afraid  to  leave  her  body  so  far 
from  her  own  city,  she  replied,  "  Nothing  is  far  to 
God  :  nor  is  it  to  be  feared  lest,  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  He  should  not  recognise  whence  He  has  to 
raise  me  up."  You  will  not  forget  how  bent  Cicero 
was  on  building  a  temple  to  his  daughter  Tullia  after 
her  death,  and  how  Sulpicius  tried  to  soothe  him  by 
remarking  that  if  there  be  any  sense  even  in  the  dead, 
his  daughter  would  not  wish  him  to  grieve  over  her. 
Augustine,  too,  had  tears  for  the  dead,  and  has  re- 
corded his  prayers  that  her  sins  might  be  forgiven  : 
"  And  I  believe,"  he  says  (he  was  writing  thirteen 
years  after  her  death),  "  Thou  hast  already  done  what 
I  ask ;  but  accept,  0  Lord,  the  freewill  offerings  of  my 
mouth.  For  she,  the  day  of  her  dissolution  now  at 
hand,  took  no  thought  to  have  her  body  sumptuously 
wound  up,  nor  desired  she  a  choice  monument,  or  to 
be  buried  in  her  own  land.  These  things  she  enjoined 
us  not ;  but  desired  only  to  have  her  name  commemo- 
rated at  Thy  altar,  which  she  had  served  without 
intermission  of  one  day,  whence  she  knew  that  holy 
Victim  to  be  dispensed  by  which  the  handwriting  that 
was  against  us  is  blotted  out.  May  she  rest,  then,  in 
peace,  with   the  husband  before  and  after  whom  she 

^  Conf.  ix.  23,  25, 
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had  never  any,  whom  she  obeyed,  with  patience  bring- 
iug  forth  fruit  unto  Thee,  that  she  might  win  him  also 
unto  Thee.  And  inspire,  0  Lord  my  God,  inspire 
Thy  servants  my  brethren,  thy  sons  my  masters,  whom 
with  voice  and  heart  and  pen  I  serve,  that  so  many  as 
shall  read  these  Confessions  may  at  Thy  altar  remember 
Monica  thy  handmaid,  with  Patricius  her  sometime 
husband,  by  whose  bodies  thou  broughtest  me  into 
this  life,  how  I  know  not.  May  they  with  devout 
affection  remember  my  parents  in  this  transitory  light, 
my  brethren  under  Thee  our  Father  in  our  Catholic 
mother,  and  my  fellow-citizens  in  that  eternal  Jeru- 
salem which  Thy  pilgrim  people  sigheth  after  from 
their  exodus  unto  their  return.  That  so  my  mother's 
last  request  of  me,  through  my  Confessions  more  than 
through  my  prayers,  be,  through  the  prayers  of  many, 
more  abundantly  fulfilled  to  her."  -^ 

The  conversion  of  Augustine  was  followed  by  forty- 
four  years  of  almost  unexampled  mental  activity.  His 
life  was  based  henceforth  on  the  denial  of  those  three 
concupiscences  under  the  dominion  of  which  he  had 
groaned  for  fifteen  years.  He  found  it  no  longer 
impossible  to  carry  out,  together  with  friends  minded 
like  himself,  a  course  of  life  made  up  of  study,  retire- 
ment, and  meditation,  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  with 
the  same  friends  before.  For  the  presence  of  women 
in  their  company  then  broke  up  this  design.^  With 
these  friends,  having  given  up  his  only  property,  a 
few  paternal  fields,  he  led  a  sort  of  cenobitic  life.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  a  few  years 

1  Conf.  ix.  36,  37. 

^  Conf.  vi.  24.  "  Seel  posteaquara  ccepit  cogitari  utrum  hoc  mulierculse 
sinerent,  quas  et  alii  nostrum  jam  habebant,  et  nos  habere  volebamus, 
totum  illud  placitum  quod  bene  formabamus,  dipsilnit  in  manibns, 
atque  confractum  et  abjectuin  est." 
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later  bishop.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  his 
works  were  produced  during  this  episcopate,  which 
lasted  five-and-thirty  years,  while  he  became  more  and 
more  eminent  for  a  sanctity  which  increased  as  his 
genius  unfolded  itself.  We  have  many  thousand 
pages  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  from  his  hand,  of 
which  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  perhaps  not  possible 
to  find  one  in  which  the  writer  does  not  show  that  he 
has  steadily  before  him  two  objects — his  own  soul,  and 
the  immutable  truth  on  which  that  soul  rests  and  lives, 
the  personal  being  of  God.  Exactly  the  two  ideas 
which  never  occurred  to  Cicero  make  up  Augustine's 
consciousness. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  admit  the  advantage  which 
Augustine  possessed  over  Cicero  in  natural  genius  as 
distinct  from  the  gifts  of  divine  grace.  The  contrast 
which  he  himself  marks  between  Cicero  and  Varro, 
that  they  who  loved  words  found  their  pleasure  in  the 
former,  while  they  who  loved  things  found  instruction 
in  the  latter,^  might  serve  to  express  the  difference 
between  the  genius  of  the  Eoman  rhetorician  and  the 
Christian  thinker.  Augustine's  mind  is  every  way 
deeper  and  larger  than  the  mind  of  Cicero,  more 
acute,  and  more  accurate ;  and,  what  is  marvellous, 
he  works  greater  wonders  with  his  old,  refuse,  worn-out 
Latin  of  the  fifth  century  than  the  master  and  maker 
of  Roman  style  did  with  the  virgin  ore  of  Latium, 
which  he  fused  in  the  laboratory  of  his  mind,  and 
poured  out  tempered  and  wrought  to  express  Grecian 
thought.  For  Augustine  took  up  these  half-defaced 
lumps    of    metal,  which  had    served    to    express    the 

^  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  2,  "Varro  tametsi  minus  est  suavis  eloquio,  doc- 
trina  tamen  atque  sententiis  ita  refertus  est,  ut  in  omni  eruditione, 
quain  nos  siccnlareni,  illi  avitem  liV)eralem  vocaut,  studiosum  rerum 
taiituni  iste  doceat,  quantum  studiosum  verborum  Cicero  delectat." 
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images  of  common  things,  and  made  them  express  meta- 
physical truths  which  never  were  disclosed  to  Cicero's 
eye.  Cicero,  indeed,  philosophises  ;  but  Augustine  is 
the  parent  of  mental  philosophy;  in  him  our  own 
ages  seem  to  live  and  breathe,  gazing  inwards  with 
intense  introspection.  Cicero  is  acquainted  with  out- 
ward society,  is  a  man  of  wit,  learning,  and  letters, 
but  he  never  seems  to  break  through  the  crust  of 
human  nature  into  the  man  ;  whereas  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  human  eye  saw  deeper  than 
St.  Augustine  into  the  soul's  secrets,  or  exposed  them 
more  lucidly  to  view.  Cicero's  letters  give  us  a 
faithful  picture  of  a  great  man's  petty  weaknesses, 
vanity,  and  dissimulation,  of  all  the  falsehood  and  cor- 
ruption which  saddened  Roman  society  at  the  time. 
Thanking  Caesar  publicly  in  the  Senate  for  the  pardon 
of  Marcellus,  he  cries,  "  Such  gentleness,  a  clemency  so 
unwonted  and  unheard  of,  so  universal  a  moderation 
united  with  absolute  power,  wisdom  so  incredible  and 
almost  divine,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in 
silence."  ■"•  This  tyrant,  who  will  not  leave  us  even 
our  thoughts  free,  he  whispers  to  Atticus.  But  St. 
Augustine's  letters  and  confessions,  while  they  expose 
his  natural  weakness  with  a  scalpel  which  uncovers  the 
most  secret  fibres  of  our  being,  show  the  same  man 
corrected  and  exalted,  until  he  became  a  fountain- 
head  of  knowledge  to  every  inquirer,  an  instructor  in 
virtue  to  every  wrestler  with  his  own  heart.  There  is 
scarcely  a  question  of  human  or  divine  government 
of  which  he  does  not  treat ;  and  where  he  does  not 
solve,  because  solution  is  impossible  to  man  in  his 
state  of  trial,  he  diffuses  peace  now  in  the  reader's 
heart,  as  of  old  he  did  in  the  listener's,  by  the  sublime, 

^  Pro  Marcello,  I. 
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unfaltering  resignation  of  a  great  intellect,  and  a  still 
more  loving  heart  resting  upon  God.  Take  as  an 
instance  of  what  I  mean  the  following.  What  is  the 
practical  value  in  human  conduct  of  the  prohahility 
that  there  is  a  providence  ?  Cicero  the  Academician 
thought  it  more  probable  that  a  divine  mind  ruled 
the  affairs  of  the  world  than  that  things  went  by 
chance.  And  the  effect  of  the  probability  on  his  life  is, 
that  his  politics  were  a  series  of  shifts  and  shufflings, 
a  caressing  in  public  of  those  at  whom  he  sneered  in 
private ;  and  when  great  calamities,  banishment,  loss 
of  child,  loss  of  liberty,  fell  upon  him,  his  very  heathen 
friends  are  ashamed  of  his  pusillanimity.  St.  Augustine 
sees  the  Roman  world  sinking  into  a  chaos,  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  daily  life  is  exact  and  unfaltering 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  a  continual  sacrifice  to 
fraternal  charity,  a  holocaust  to  divine  love.  Now,  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  falls  on  one  of  those  questions 
which  lie  in  wait  for  us  on  every  side  :  a  question 
belonging  to  that  curiosity  of  the  eyes  which  is  the 
proper  temptation  and  continual  cross  of  speculative 
minds  :  a  question  such  as  a  child  may  ask,  and  no 
man  living  can  answer.  Why,  he  asks,  does  God  give 
souls  to  those  who,  as  He  knows,  will  presently  die  ? 
He  suggests  a  reason,  but  adds,  "  We  can  likewise 
rightly  leave  these  things  to  the  rule  of  Him  whom 
we  know  to  bestow  the  most  admirably  beautiful 
and  orderly  arrangement  upon  all  transitory  things 
in  time,  among  which  are  the  springing  up  and  the 
passing  away  of  living  creatures  :  while  we  know 
also  that  we  are  incapable  of  feeling  that  beauty 
and  order,  which,  had  we  a  sense  to  perceive  them, 
would  wrap  us  in  unutterable  delight.  For  it  was 
not    without    a    purpose    said    by    the    prophet,    who 
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learnt  this  by  inspiration  concerning  God,  '  that  He 
bringeth  forth  His  universe  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived harmony.'  ^  And  thus  music,  that  is,  the  know- 
ledge or  the  sense  of  correct  modulation,  was  by  God's 
bounty  granted  even  to  dying  creatures  who  possess 
rational  souls,  to  remind  them  of  so  great  a  fact.  For 
if  man,  artificer  of  verse,  knows  the  proper  vocal  inter- 
vals to  be  given  to  words,  so  that  his  composition,  by 
a  continual  succession  of  emerging  and  departing 
sounds,  may  flow  on  in  fairest  order  and  pass  away, 
how  much  more  does  God,  whose  wisdom,  by  which 
He  made  all  things,  is  far  superior  to  every  art,  in 
the  case  of  natures  which  are  born  and  pass  away, 
allow  no  spaces  of  time,  which  stand  in  the  position 
of  syllables  and  words  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  this 
world,  in  this  marvellous  song  of  fleeting  things,  to 
pass  with  slower  or  longer  pause  than  His  foreknown 
and  fore-established  modulation  requires?  As  this  is 
true  even  of  the  tree's  leaf,  and  the  number  of  our 
hairs,  how  much  more  is  it  true  of  man's  birth  and 
death,  whose  temporal  life  endures  not  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  than  God,  the  Disposer  of  all  times,  knows 
how  to  make  to  harmonise  with  the  government  of 
the  universe."^  This  thought  of  the  divine  providence 
is  in  so  complete  possession  of  his  mind  that  it  starts 
up  on  the  slightest  occasion.  In  the  sketch  of  his 
mother,  he  notices  that  when  sent  by  her  parents  to 
draw  wine  in  the  cellar,  she  had  got  a  habit  of  sipping 
a  little  from  the  brim  of  the  jug.  Whereupon  the 
maid  who  went  with  her  called  her  once,  in  a  pet,  a 
winebibber,  which  cured  her  for  ever  of  that  habit ; 


1  Isa.  xl.  26,     "Qui  profertnumerose  speculum  :  secundum  LXX. 
iK(f)epwv  Kar   dpid/nbv  tov  KocfMOv  avrov." 
-  St.  Aug.  Ep.  166. 
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and  St.  Augustine  breaks  out :  "  By  one  soul's  mad- 
ness didst  Thou  heal  another,  0  Lord,  the  ruler  of  all 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  who  turnest  to  Thy  purpose 
the  torrent  in  its  rush,  the  flood  of  ages  ordered  in  its 
very  waywardness."  ^  So  again,  in  speaking  of  the 
different  sacrifices  appointed  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  the  New,  he  says,  "  The  sacrifice  ordered  by  God 
was  suitable  to  the  first  ages,  but  is  not  suitable  now. 
For  another  suitable  to  the  present  age  is  enjoined 
now  by  Him  who  knows  much  better  than  man  the 
proper  medicine  for  every  time ;  what  and  at  what 
time  He  is  to  bestow,  to  add,  to  remove  in  whole  or 
part,  to  increase  or  diminish,  the  unchangeable  Creator 
alike  and  ruler  of  changing  things,  until  the  loveliness 
of  this  whole  temporal  dispensation,  of  which  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  are  those  which  suit  each  their  own 
times,  run  out  like  some  grand  composition  of  an  un- 
speakably perfect  artist,  and  from  it  those  who  even 
in  the  time  of  faith  rightly  worship  God  pass  into  the 
eternal  contemplation  of  Him  face  to  face."  2 

This  perpetual  vision  of  faith,  this  eye  of  the  heart 
centred  upon  the  Unchangeable  One,  is  the  great 
mark  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  the  character  of  him 
which  impressed  itself  on  the  ages  following  him. 
And  hence  they  found  in  his  writings  a  special  con- 
solation amid  the  downfall  of  earthly  things  which 
tried  them.  The  thought  seems  well  expressed  in  a 
legend  which  I  have  somewhere  seen.  One  had  dis- 
closed to  him  a  vision  of  the  blessed  ;  and  as  he  looked 
upon   the    great   rose  ^   of  heaven,    expanding    all    its 

^  "At  Tu,  Doniine,  rector  coelituni  et  terrenornm,  ad  usus  tuos  con- 
t(jrquens  profunda  torrentis,  fluxuin  steculoruin  ordinate  turbulentuni." 
Conf.  ix.  18. 

-  Ep.  cxxxviii.  5,  p.  4:2. 

•*  "  In  forma  duncpiL'  di  Candida  rosa,"  dtc— Dante,  Par.  xxxi.   l. 
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petals  before  hira,  resting  for  a  moment  on  each  leaf, 
and  scenting  each  living  odour,  distinct  and  peculiar, 
and  never  repeated  in  that  innumerable  multitude,  he 
cried,  But  where  is  St.  Augustine  ?  He  is  not  here, 
replied  a  voice ;  he  has  been  a  thousand  years  in 
ecstasy,  gazing  on  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

Such  is  the  force,  upon  human  conduct,  of  doubt 
and  of  belief,  as  the  element  of  our  life.  Cicero  is 
the  exponent  of  the  one,  and  Augustine  of  the  other. 

I  shall  select  but  one  more  instance  of  contrast 
between  them  ;   and  it  is  the  most  remarkable. 

By  the  downfall  of  Roman  liberty  Cicero  complained 
that  all  interest  was  taken  from  his  life ;  he  had 
nothing  more  to  labour  for ;  his  leisure  had  lost  all  its 
dignity ;  his  very  thirst  for  knowledge  satisfied  itself 
with  a  review  of  the  various  mental  systems,  resting 
upon  none.  The  world  in  which  he  had  become 
consul,  father  of  his  country,  augur,  the  first  of 
lawyers,  orators,  and  parliamentary  debaters,  was 
crumpled  up  in  Csesar's  hand ;  and  he  felt  crushed 
like  a  fly  in  the  grasp  of  the  conqueror.  He  pos- 
sessed no  inner  world  of  freedom  in  his  own  mind  : 
he  had  no  hope  for  the  race  of  men  around  him.^ 
All  the  earth  became  to  him  dark ;  for  the  seven 
centuries  of  Rome's  growth  to  universal  empire  were 
ending  in  her  own  servitude. 

Now  observe  what  happened  to  Augustine  under 
like  circumstances.  While  he  had  yet  all  the  mental 
vigour  of  youth  united  with   the  ripeness  of  mature 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  the  following  statement  of  a  good 
judge:  "Cicero's  writings  may,  I  believe,  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
single  expression  of  reliance  on  the  progressive  improvement  of  man- 
kind. The  two  poles  of  his  philosophy,  between  which  he  wavers  with 
perpetual  oscillation,  are,  regret  for  the  past,  and  resignation  to  the 
present."     Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans,  ii.  538. 
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age,  he  saw  the  frontiers  of  that  vast  empire,  which 
had  lasted  now  full  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
Caesar's  death,  broken  in  upon  all  sides  ;  nay,  the  very 
heart  of  the  empire  was  taken,  and  the  immovable 
rock  of  the  Capitol  fell  into  the  power  of  barbarians. 
The  wail  of  the  civilised  world  over  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  struck  through  St.  Jerome's  heart,  as 
he  sat  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  at  Bethlehem  :  and  St. 
Augustine  heard  on  all  sides  the  murmurs  of  half- 
converted  pagans  or  weak  believers^ — the  heathen 
gods  guarded  Rome  and  made  her  glorious,  the  God 
of  the  Christians  has  given  her  into  captivity :  Chris- 
tianity has  ruined  the  fairest  civilisation  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen  :  Christianity  has  broken  up  our 
empire  of  twelve  hundred  years. 

And  indeed  the  prospect  of  temporal  things  at  that 
moment  was  wretched :  Gaul  and  Spain  were  laid 
waste,  Italy  was  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Goths,  and 
its  capital  sacked.  The  world  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  delivered  up  to  desolation  and  anarchy.  Then 
it  was  that  St.  Augustine  answered  the  denunciations 
of  enemies  and  the  anxious  questionings  of  friends. 
Out  of  the  very  capture  of  the  world's  capital,  and  the 
impending  fall  of  civilisation,  the  design  arose  in  his 
mind  to  trace  the  origin,  progress,  and  allotted  course 
of  the  City  of  God.  As  all  human  powers,  the  armies 
of  Rome,  her  acts  of  peace,  her  majestic  municipal 
system,  her  matchless  code  of  laws,  and  that  crown  of 
subject  nations  secure  under  her  long-continued  sway, 
which  flourished  like  a  rich  garland  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, seemed  dissolving  visibly  before  him,  his 
eyes  fixed  themselves   more  and  more  intently  upon 

^  See  the  letters  to  Volusianus  and  MarcelHnu?:,  the  geim  of  the  work 
iJc  Civ.  Dei. 
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another  vision,  transitory  indeed  in  one  sense,  in  that 
it  was  passing  in  time,  but  springing  from  the  counsel 
of  God  ordained  before  time,  and  flowing  on  till  the 
full  tide  of  its  waves  is  gathered  into  eternity. i  Start- 
ing from  the  basis  of  God,  almighty  in  power,  the 
supremely  good  Creator  of  all  natures,  who  assists  and 
rewards  upright  wills,  who  withdraws  Himself  from 
evil  wills,  and  condemns  them,  but  who  is  the  orderer 
of  both,  he  traces  two  commonwealths  which  emerge 
into  mortality  from  the  common  door  of  Adam,  and 
thence  proceed  and  diverge  to  their  own  distinct  and 
proper  ends.  Already  the  two  races  part  asunder  in 
the  very  children  of  the  first  parent ;  Cain  stands  at 
the  head  of  one,  and  Seth  at  the  head  of  the  other. 
And  their  different  tempers  are  apparent  from  the 
first.  Cain  begot  Enoch,  in  whose  name  he  built  a 
city  ;  a  city  of  the  earth,  that  is,  not  sojourning  in 
this  woi'ld,  but  resting  in  its  temporal  peace  and 
prosperity,  having  here  the  end  w^hich  it  seeks.  But 
the  house  of  the  men  who  live  by  faith  looks  for  the 
promises  which  are  future,  but  eternal ;  and  uses 
temporal  things  as  a  pilgrim  not  to  be  taken  captive 
by  them,  and  turned  aside  from  God  to  whom  it  tends, 
but  in  order  to  bear  more  easily  the  burden  of  the 
body  weighing  down  the  soul.  And  so  the  use  of 
things  necessary  to  this  mortal  life  is  common  to  both 
houses  and  races  of  men,  while  each  has  its  own  end 
in  using  them,  and  that  end  exceedingly  diverse. 
Thus,  even  the  earthly  commonwealth,  which  does  not 
live  by  faith,  seeks  earthly  peace ;  and  draws  its 
citizens  into  agreement  of  command  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  obedience  on  the  other,  in   order  to  produce 

^  Drawn  from  the  following  passages,  Dc  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  26,  xv.  21, 
17,  xiv.  28,  torn.  iv.  1544  B  ;   De  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  17,  26, 
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a  certain  harmony  of  human  wills,  in  the  things  which 
concern  mortal  life.  While  the  heavenly  common- 
wealth, or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  sojourns  in  this 
mortal  state,  and  lives  by  faith,  must  likewise  use 
that  same  earthly  peace,  until  the  mortal  state  requir- 
ing such  a  peace  pass  away.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
while  in  the  bosom  of  this  earthly  commonwealth  it 
leads  what  is  like  a  captive  life  of  pilgrimage,  having 
already  received  the  promise  of  redemption,  and  the 
spiritual  gift  which  is  its  pledge,  it  hesitates  not  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  earthly  commonwealth,  which 
administer  what  is  necessary  for  sustaining  mortal  life, 
in  order  that,  as  this  mortal  state  is  common  to  both 
alike,  in  things  which  belong  to  this  there  may  be 
concord  between  the  two  commonwealths.  In  fine, 
the  city  of  the  devil  consists  in  the  things  of  this 
world,  where  it  is  not  a  pilgrim,  but  a  settled  dweller, 
resting  in  temporal  peace  and  happiness,  and  having 
here  its  chosen  end.  It  has  a  self-love  which  reaches 
right  up  to  the  contempt  of  God ;  it  boasts  in  itself ; 
it  seeks  glory  from  men  ;  it  is  swayed  by  the  lust  of 
empire  ;  it  loves  its  own  virtue  in  its  own  great  men ; 
and  its  wise  men,  living  according  to  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  pursue  the  goods  either  of  the  body  or 
of  the  mind,  or  of  both  ;  it  does  not  rejoice  save  over 
some  temporal  prosperity;  it  does  not  sorrow  but  for 
some  temporal  adversity.  And  the  City  of  God  lives 
in  the  hope  of  God,  always  enduring  the  earth,  and 
hoping  for  heaven ;  it  knows  no  evil,  save  offending 
God,  and  not  reaching  His  promises  ;  nor  good,  save 
meriting  God,  and  obtaining  them  ;  it  makes  use  of 
Babylon's  peace,  referring  it  to  the  peace  of  heaven, 
its  proper  good  being  the  eternal  and  perfect  peace, 
that  is,  the  most  well-ordered  and  harmonious  societv 
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of  those  who  enjoy  God,  and  each  other  in  God:  its 
king  is  truth  ;  its  law  is  charity  ;  its  manner  of  being 
is  eternity.^  It  has  a  love  of  God  which  it  pushes 
even  to  the  contempt  of  self;  it  glories  in  its  Lord  ; 
in  it  by  mutual  charity  are  servants  to  each  other, 
rulers  who  do  good  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  who 
obey  their  rulers.  It  cries,  "  I  will  love  Thee,  0  Lord 
my  virtue ; "  in  it  there  is  no  wisdom  of  men  save 
piety,  waiting  for  this  reward  in  the  society  of  saints, 
angels  as  well  as  men,  that  God  be  all  in  all. 

It  was  thus  St.  Augustine  consoled  his  friends  and 
expressed  his  own  unshaken  belief,  as  he  stood  between 
imperial  Rome  collapsing,  and  the  northern  flood 
bursting  in  upon  her.  This  is  the  first  Philosophy  of 
History ;  and  after  fourteen  centuries  it  remains  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  one.  The  whole  mind  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  a  thousand  years  after  St.  Augustine's 
departure  lived  upon  it.  This  book  was  the  delight  of 
Alfred,  the  manual  of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  and 
of  every  Christian  ruler  and  philosopher  until  men 
ceased  to  read  history  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  To  use 
his  own  image,  it  was  like  a  magnificent  piece  of 
music  sounding  in  their  ears  through  the  palace  of 
time,  and  filling  it  with  immortal  harmonies.  No 
writer  seems  to  me  to  have  grasped  with  so  much  force 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  moral  evil  save  in  the  abuse 
of  free  will,  nor  to  derive  so  continually  the  conse- 
quence how  largely  it  enters  into  the  design  of  God, 
not  only  to  reward  the  good  will,  but  to  punish  the 
evil  will.  And  in  this  consists  the  completeness  of  his 
view,  and  its  agreement  with  the  course  of  events, 
where  others  fall  short  and  are  disproved  by  it. 

^  "Cujus  rex  Veritas,  cujus  lex  caritas,  cujns  modus  seternitas."  Ep. 
cxxxviii.  17. 
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But  St.  Augustine  has  himself  supplied  us  with 
the  key  to  his  own  life  and  writings,  and  as  it  gives 
touchingly  and  eloquently  the  cause  of  the  whole 
change  in  individual  man  which  I  am  here  illustrat- 
ing, I  will  quote  the  passage.  It  occurs  in  the  last 
treatise  which  he  wrote  while  yet  a  neophyte  and  a 
layman.  He  lived  forty  years  after  this  to  become 
the  great  voice  of  the  Church,  but  nowhere  has  he 
set  forth  more  lucidly  the  truth  on  which  the  Church 
lives. 

"  In  all  manners  does  God  heal  the  mind  according 
to  the  opportunity  of  times  which  are  ordered  by 
His  marvellous  wisdom ;  but  most  of  all  was  His 
beneficence  to  the  human  race  shown  when  the  very 
Wisdom  of  God,  the  only  Son  consubstantial  and 
coeternal  with  the  Father,  deigned  to  assume  whole 
man,  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  For  so  He  proved  to  the  carnal,  and  to  those 
who  could  not  gaze  upon  the  truth  with  the  mind's 
eye,  and  to  those  who  were  given  up  to  the  body's 
senses,  how  lofty  a  place  among  creatures  human 
nature  holds,  in  that  He  appeared  to  men  as  a  true 
man,  and  not  merely  in  a  visible  form,  which  He 
might  have  shaped  of  air  and  tempered  to  our  senses. 
For  the  nature  which  was  to  be  freed  was  likewise  to 
be  assumed.  And  that  neither  sex  might  fancy  itself 
to  be  despised  by  its  Creator,  while  He  took  a  woman 
for  His  mother,  He  assumed  the  Man. 

"For  nothing  did  He  b}^  force,  but  all  by  per- 
suasion and  exhortation.  In  fact,  the  old  servitude 
was  passed,  the  time  of  freedom  had  dawned,  and  it 
was  seasonable  and  salutary  for  man  to  be  persuaded 
with  how  free  a  will  he  had  been  created.  By  His 
miracles  He   obtained   from    man   faith   towards    His 
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divine  Person;  by  His  Passion,  towards  His  human 
nature.  Speaking  to  the  multitude  as  God,  when 
His  Mother  was  announced  to  Him  He  admitted  her 
not ;  and  yet,  as  the  Gospel  says,  He  went  down  and 
was  subject  to  His  parents.  For  when  teaching.  He 
appeared  as  God ;  in  the  times  of  His  life  as  man. 
When  about  to  turn  water  into  wine,  as  God  He  says, 
'  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  tliee  ?  Mine  hour  is 
not  yet  come.'  But  when  the  hour  had  come  for  Him 
to  die  as  man,  from  the  Cross  He  recognised  His 
Mother,  and  intrusted  her  to  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved  above  all  others.  To  their  own  destruction  the 
nations  were  thirsting  after  riches  as  the  ministers  of 
pleasure ;  it  was  His  will  to  be  poor.  They  flung 
themselves  upon  honour  and  power ;  He  refused  to 
be  a  king.  They  thought  children  after  the  flesh 
a  great  good;  He  despised  such  wedlock  and  such 
offspring.  In  their  utter  pride  they  abhorred  dis- 
grace ;  He  endured  every  kind  of  it.  They  considered 
inj  uries  not  to  be  borne  ;  what  greater  inj  ury  than 
for  the  just  and  innocent  to  be  condemned?  They 
execrated  bodily  pain  ;  He  was  scourged  and  tormented. 
They  feared  to  die  ;  He  suffered  death.  They  thought 
the  cross  the  most  ignominious  kind  of  death  ;  He  was 
crucified.  Everything  through  the  desire  of  having 
which  we  lived  amiss,  He  did  without,  and  rendered 
worthless.  Everything  through  avoiding  which  we 
shrunk  from  the  truth.  He  endured,  and  made  level  to 
us.  For  it  is  impossible  to  commit  any  sin  save  by 
seeking  for  what  He  despised,  or  flying  from  what  He 
endured.  And  therefore  we  have  a  perfect  system  of 
moral  discipline  in  His  whole  life  on  earth  through 
the  Man  whom  He  deigned  to  assume."  -^ 

^   De  vera  Religione,  30,  31. 
VOL.  I.  M 


LECTURE  IV 

EFFECT    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    PEOPLE    ON    THE    WORLD 

Cicero  is  a  fair  representative  of  human  nature  at 
the  time  he  lived,  of  man  such  as  heathenism  had 
made  him.  We  may  sum  up  in  him  the  thoughts,  the 
principles,  the  motives  of  many  generations.  When 
the  man  who  had  sacrificed  Cicero  to  Mark  Antony 
surprised  one  of  his  grandchildren  reading  the  works 
of  his  victim,  he  said,  "My  child,  that  was  a  great 
man."  If  Cicero  looked  to  human  renown  as  his  re- 
ward ;  if  his  hope  began  and  ended  with  his  dignity 
as  a  citizen  and  senator  of  Rome ;  if  he  was  unduly 
beaten  down  by  adversity  ;  if  his  private  inner  life 
was  devoid  of  morality  ;  and  if  the  wide  circle  of  his 
accomplishments  excluded  expressly  the  knowledge  of 
a  personal,  all-seeing  God,  the  rewarder  and  punisher 
of  men,  and  of  a  responsible  sonl  in  himself,  these 
were  not  peculiarities  in  him,  but  the  very  air  of  the 
atmosphere  which  he  breathed.  If  one  had  searched 
through  the  Senate,  the  knights,  and  the  commonalty 
of  Rome  in  his  day,  the  same  results  would  have 
appeared  in  all.  Amid  the  almost  infinite  varieties 
of  individual  character,  these  general  lineaments  would 
have  been  seen  in  each.  Cicero's  genius  was  his  own, 
and  raised  him  above  most  of  his  contemporaries ; 
but  these   moral   features  were  common  to  him  with 

them  all. 
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And  in  like  manner  the  great  genius  of  JSt. 
Augustine  marks  him  out  among  all  generations  of 
men.  His  intellectual  greatness  was  his  own,  and 
reached  by  few  of  any  age  ;  but  the  moral  features 
of  his  life  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  the  con- 
quest which  he  achieved  over  the  three  master  desires 
of  man,  the  love  of  pleasure,  of  honour,  and  of  wealth, 
with  all  ''the  curiosity  of  the  eyes,"  these  were 
common  in  him,  not  with  all  men,  indeed,  of  his  day, 
but  with  a  certain  number.  And  this  number  during 
four  hundred  years  had  been  perpetually  increasing. 
And  those  who,  like  him,  presented  these  moral 
features  were  to  be  found  in  both  sexes,  in  the  very 
rich,  in  the  middle  class,  and  in  the  poor,  in  every 
tribe  and  people  wifchin  the  vast  limits  of  the  Eomau 
dominion,  and  far  beyond  it,  in  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  in  the  free  and  the  slave.  ISTo  condition 
of  human  life  was  without  them,  and  none  was  wholly 
composed  of  them.  I  have  only  taken  St.  Augustine 
as  a  specimen  of  a  vast  revolution  which  had  occurred 
in  the  bosom  of  this  effete  Eoman  civilisation.  It 
was  a  revolution  unlike  anything  which  had  occurred 
before  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  was 
absolutely  without  a  precedent.  Just  at  the  time 
that  Tacitus,  from  the  safe  security  of  Trajan's  reign, 
was  uttering  his  sarcasms  against  Eoman  society,  and 
expressing  his  hopelessness  as  to  the  world's  course 
and  the  destiny  of  the  human  race;  just  as  he  was 
preferring  the  simplicity  of  the  Germans  in  the  depths 
of  their  woods  to  the  gaudy  but  polluted  brilliance 
of  the  world's  capital,  because  "  no  one  there  smiled 
at  vice,  nor  w^as  it  called  fashion  to  corrupt  and  be 
corrupted  ;"^  just  at  this  time  an  author,  whose  very 
^  Tacitus,  Gcrmania,  19. 
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name   is   unknown,    drew   the   following  picture   of   a 
class  of  men  who  had  lately  sprung  up. 

"Christians  are  neither  in  country  nor  in  language 
nor  in  customs  distinguished  from  other  men.  For 
they  nowhere  inhabit  cities  which  are  entirely  their 
own,  nor  do  they  use  a  language  different  from  others, 
nor  pursue  a  life  marked  by  peculiarity.  Nor  was  this 
discipline  of  life  discovered  by  them  through  any  in- 
vention or  thought  of  curious  men,  nor  do  they  re- 
present any  humanly-taught  dogma  as  some  do. 
Rather  they  inhabit  both  Greek  and  foreign  cities,  as 
the  lot  of  each  may  be  cast ;  and  while  they  follow  the 
habits  of  the  country  as  to  dress,  food,  and  the  rest, 
they  exhibit  a  wonderful  and  confessedly  strange  citi- 
zenship among  themselves.  They  dwell  severally  in 
their  own  country,  but  it  is  as  sojourners.  They  take 
a  share  in  everything  as  citizens,  yet  endure  every- 
thing as  strangers.  Every  strange  land  is  a  country 
to  them,  and  every  country  a  strange  land.  They 
marry  like  all  others ;  they  have  children,  but  they 
may  not  expose  them.  With  them  the  table  is 
common  to  all,  but  never  the  bed.  They  are  in  the 
flesh,  but  do  not  live  according  to  it.  They  dwell  on 
the  earth,  but  their  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  They 
obey  the  laws  which  are  in  force,  but  surpass  the  laws 
in  their  own  lives.  They  love  all,  and  are  persecuted 
by  all.  Men  are. ignorant  of  them  and  condemn  them. 
They  are  put  to  death,  and  made  alive.  They  are  poor, 
and  enrich  many.  They  want  all  things,  and  abound 
in  all  things.  They  are  dishonoured,  and  glory  in 
dishonour.  Men  speak  ill  of  them,  and  bear  witness 
to  their  goodness.  They  are  slandered,  and  bless ; 
insulted,  and  show  respect.  They  do  good,  and  are 
punished  as  evil ;  and  iu  this  punishment  they  rejoice, 
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as  filled  by  it  with  life.  The  Jews  wage  war  with 
them  as  foreigners,  and  the  Greeks  persecute  them  ; 
and  they  who  hate  them  cannot  give  the  cause  of  their 
hatred.  In  a  word,  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that 
Christians  are  in  the  world.  The  soul  is  diffused  over 
all  limbs  of  the  body  ;  so  are  Christians  through  the 
cities  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  but 
is  not  of  the  body  ;  and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world, 
but  are  not  of  the  world.  The  soul  invisible  mounts 
guard  in  the  visible  body ;  and  Christians  are  known 
as  dwellers  in  the  world,  while  their  divine  worship 
remains  invisible.  The  flesh  hates  the  soul ;  and 
though  in  nothing  wronged  by  it,  fights  with  it,  be- 
cause it  is  hindered  in  pursuing  its  pleasures ;  and 
the  world  too,  in  nothing  wronged  by  them,  hates 
Christians,  because  they  set  themselves  against  its 
pleasures.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  and  its  limbs, 
while  the  flesh  hates  it ;  and  Christians  love  those 
who  hate  them.  The  soul  is  imprisoned  in  the  body, 
while  it  holds  the  body  together ;  and  Christians  are 
imprisoned  in  the  world,  while  they  hold  the  world 
together.  The  soul  immortal  lodges  in  a  mortal  tent, 
and  Christians  dwell  amid  corruptible  things,  looking 
for  incorruption  in  heaven.  The  soul  is  improved  by 
reducing  the  body's  food,  and  Christians  are  daily 
punished  and  abound  the  more.  Such  a  post  has 
God  assigned  them,  which  they  may  not  decline. 
For,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  not  an  earthly  invention 
which  has  been  handed  down  among  them  ;  nor  is  it 
a  mortal  device  which  they  are  minded  to  guard  so 
carefully ;  nor  are  they  human  mysteries,  with  the 
dispensation  of  which  they  are  charged.  But  the 
almighty,  all-creating,  invisible  God  Himself  has  im- 
planted among  them  the  Truth  from  heaven,  and  the 
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holy  Word  incomprehensible,  establishing  it  to  abide 
in  their  hearts.  Not,  as  any  one  might  conjecture, 
that  He  sent  to  men  some  servant,  an  angel,  or  a 
prince,  or  one  of  those  who  administer  the  things  of 
earth,  or  one  of  those  intrusted  with  the  dipensation 
of  the  heavens ;  but  the  Contriver  and  Artificer  of  all 
these ;  by  whom  He  made  the  heavens ;  by  whom  He 
shut  up  the  sea  in  its  own  boundaries ;  whose  secret 
laws  all  the  elements  faithfully  observe  ;  from  whom  the 
sun  has  taken  the  measure  of  his  daily  course  ;  whom 
the  moon  obeys  when  He  bids  her  shine  in  the  night, 
and  the  stars  which  accompany  her  course ;  by  whom 
all  things  have  been  arranged,  determined,  and  sub- 
ordinated.— This  was  He  whom  God  sent  to  them  : 
but  did  He  send  Him,  as  any  man  might  reason,  to 
exercise  tyranny,  to  inflict  fear,  and  to  amaze  ?  Not 
so,  but  in  gentleness  and  meekness.  He  sent  Him  as 
a  king  who  sends  his  son  a  King;  He  sent  Him  as 
God  ;  He  sent  Him  as  unto  men  ;  He  sent  Him  to 
save  them,  to  persuade  and  not  to  compel,  for  compul- 
sion is  abhorrent  from  God.  He  sent  Him  as  loving, 
not  as  judging ;  for  one  day  He  will  send  Him  to 
judge,  and  who  shall  abide  His  coming  ? — See  you 
not  that  they  are  tossed  before  the  wild  beasts,  in  order 
that  they  may  deny  the  Lord,  and  are  not  conquered  ? 
See  you  not,  the  more  their  punishers,  the  more  they 
abound  ?  Deeds  like  these  seem  not  to  be  the  deeds 
of  man,  but  the  power  of  God,  and  the  signs  of  His 
presence. 

"  For  out  of  all  men  what  single  one  was  there  who 
knew  what  God  is  before  He  came  Himself  ? — For 
God,  the  Lord  and  Framer  of  all  things — being  not 
only  the  lover  of  man,  but  full  of  long-suffering — 
conceived    a   mighty   and    ineffable  design,  which   He 
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communicated  to  His  Son  alone. — Then  after  having 
convicted  in  the  previous  period  the  inability  of  our 
nature  to  obtain  life,  He  disclosed  the  Saviour,  able 
to  save  even  what  was  past  salvation,  and  from  both 
these  things  He  intended  that  we  should  trust  His 
goodness,  and  esteem  Him  Foster-father,  Parent, 
Teacher,  Counsellor,  and  Physician  ;  our  Intelligence, 
our  Light,  our  Honour,  our  Glory,  our  Strength,  and 
our  Life. — And  if  you  yearn  after  this  faith,  and 
receive  it,  first  you  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Father. — And  then  with  what  joy  will  you  be 
filled  !  How  will  you  love  Him  who  first  so  loved 
you  !  And  loving  Him,  you  will  imitate  His  good- 
ness. Nor  be  surprised  that  man  can  imitate  God. 
He  can,  by  God's  will.  For  happiness  consists  not  in 
ruling  over  others,  nor  in  the  wish  to  have  more  than 
the  weak,  nor  in  being  wealthy  and  forcing  inferiors 
to  your  will.  Nor  can  any  one  imitate  God  in  such 
things  as  these.  They  are  external  to  His  Majesty. 
But  when  one  bears  the  burden  of  another,  when  one 
wishes  to  help  an  inferior  out  of  the  superiority  which 
the  bounty  of  God  has  given,  such  an  one  becomes  a 
God  to  those  who  receive  from  him.  He  is  an  imitator 
of  God.  And  so  dwelling  upon  earth,  you  will  see 
that  God  in  heaven  administers  the  human  common- 
wealth ;  you  will  begin  to  speak  the  hidden  things  of 
God ;  you  will  love  and  you  will  admire  those  who 
are  punished  because  they  will  not  deny  God  ;  you 
will  condemn  the  deceit  and  the  error  of  the  world 
when  you  come  to  the  knowledge  of  true  life  in 
heaven,  when  you  despise  that  which  is  but  seeming 
death  here,  when  you  dread  the  true  death  which  is 
kept  in  store  for  those  who  shall  be  condemned  to  the 
eternal  fire  that  is  to  punish  unto  the  end  them  who 
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are  delivered  over  unto  it.  Tiien  you  will  admire 
those  who  endure  for  justice  -  sake  a  temporary  fire, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  that  other  fire  will  hold 
them  blessed."  -^ 

The  writer  of  this  admirable  letter  states  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles.  And  he  was  also  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  so  vividly  describes.  His 
time  is  most  probably  placed  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  second  century :  he  may  have  seen  St.  Ignatius 
cast  before  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Coliseum.  But  in 
these  few  words  he  has  given  us  a  perfect  picture  of 
Christianity  as  it  presented  itself  during  ten  succes- 
sive generations  to  the  people  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
Two  such  generations  had  preceded  the  writer ;  eight 
more  were  to  follow  him.  In  all  these,  Christians  were 
like  a  seed  sprinkled  more  or  less  sparingly,  more  or 
less  abundantly,  through  all  the  cities  of  the  civilised 
world  from  the  Euphrates  to  Britain,  growing  up  at 
first  in  silence  and  retirement,  and  escaping  notice 
from  their  humility,  but  gradually  emerging  into  air 
and  light  by  the  natural  process  of  growth,  and,  more- 
over, multiplied  with  a  fecundity  which  could  not  be 
concealed.  Thus  the  grain  sprung  into  the  plant,  and 
the  plant  became  a  tree ;  and  the  tree  was  every- 
where, inexhaustible  in  life  and  fruitfulness.  Or,  to 
use  another  image  employed  by  our  Lord,  the  leaven  of 
the  Word  incarnate  was  hidden  in  the  lump  of  human 
nature,  and  was  fermenting  through  the  whole  mass 
and  changing  it  into  itself. 

Here,  however,  we  must  remark  the  order  which  it 
pursued.  The  restoration  of  the  likeness  of  God  in 
man  was  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  evident 
that  this   work   was  to  take    place  in   the    individual 

^  Ep.  to  Diognetus,  5-12. 
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man.  On  the  individual  soul  of  man  the  likeness  bad 
been  originally  impressed  :  in  that  same  it  had  been 
defaced  and  obliterated ;  in  the  same  it  was  to  be 
restored.  For  this  purpose  every  man  by  himself  was 
a  complete  whole  ;  every  one  therefore  was  approached 
individually.  Never  was  the  individual  forgotten  in 
the  mass ;  never  the  mass  approached  but  through  the 
individual.  The  nature  itself  had  been  assumed  in 
order  that  the  nature  itself  might  be  restored  ;  but 
the  nature  itself  was  whole  and  complete  in  every 
specimen  of  it.  The  progress  therefore  begun  by  the 
Christian  faith  took  its  start  in  the  heart  of  each  man. 
This  was  its  unit,  its  pivot,  its  centre.  To  knit  each 
particular  man  to  God  by  the  union  of  faith  and  love 
was  the  course  it  pursued.  The  grace — a  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  nature — which  it  dispensed,  and 
which  was  stored  up  in  its  sacraments,  laid  hold  of 
each  man  by  himself ;  for  his  spiritual  birth,  by 
baptism ;  for  his  adolescence,  by  confirmation ;  to 
remedy  his  lapse,  by  penance ;  to  support  him  daily, 
by  the  holy  Eucharist ;  to  aid  his  last  struggle,  by 
anointing ;  in  the  natural  union  of  the  species,  by 
marriage ;  in  the  propagation  of  the  spiritual  power, 
by  order.  Thus  this  restoring  grace  touched  man  at 
all  points  of  contact,  and  possessed  itself  of  his  indi- 
vidual being.  For  man  himself  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  human  society.  This  terminates  with  the 
present  life,  and  is  not  reproduced  ;  but  he  is  eternal. 
Society  is  made  for  man's  needs ;  but  man  is  made 
for  his  Maker  only.  From  this  truth  all  Christian 
progress  started,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  measure 
and  standard  by  which  all  Christian  progress  must  be 
valued.  It  was  through  the  individual  and  by  multi- 
plication  of  the  individual    that  it  laid   hold  of  the 
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world.  The  letter  to  Diognetus  is  especially  valuable, 
because  it  marks  the  inward  character  of  the  process 
in  the  individual,  and  then  its  radiation  from  the 
individual  to  the  mass.  The  invisible  God,  he  says, 
has  implanted  in  the  heart  the  Truth  from  heaven, 
the  incomprehensible  Word ;  this  is  the  first  step : 
and  then,  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that  Christians 
are  in  the  world  :  here  is  the  course  and  the  work  of 
the  Church  expressed  in  a  line.  At  the  same  time, 
taking  man  in  himself,  not  indeed  as  he  came  from 
his  Maker's  hand,  in  the  dignity  of  an  unfallen  nature, 
but  as  he  stood  naked  and  degraded  under  a  common 
fall,  to  be  the  subject  of  its  operation,  it  did  away 
simply  and  easily  with  the  very  groundwork  of  national 
distinctions,  and  of  all  superiority  arising  from  the 
external  gifts  of  rank,  wealth,  beauty,  or  talent,  and 
that  most  grievous  separation  of  all,  which  consisted 
in  slavery.  The  most  abject  of  Rome's  "  animated 
instruments "  stood  before  it  as  complete  a  recipient 
of  its  regenerating  power  as  a  Fabius  or  a  Lucullus. 
How  was  so  prodigious  a  change  as  this  impressed 
on  the  face  of  a  society  built  on  opposite  principles  ? 
Let  us  trace  some  of  the  more  remarkable  points  in 
the  process. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  human  society  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord's  appearance  than  the  absolute  dis- 
regard of  man's  life  as  man.  Not  that  the  citizen 
had  not  a  certain  political  value,  or  that  wealth  was 
deprived  of  its  natural  influence.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  value  attached  to  the  life  of  man  as  a  human 
being.  In  this  light  he  was  become,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  vilest  of  all  animals.  The  extinction  of  a  belief 
in  a  future  state  of  retribution  was  the  main  cause  of 
this  disregard  ;   while  the  gladiatorial  games,  and  the 
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whole  condition  of  the  slaves  of  both  sexes,  were  a 
striking  exhibition  of  it.  To  measure  the  feeling  of 
society  as  it  was  then  and  as  it  is  now,  let  me  remind 
you  again  of  a  single  fact.  In  the  servile  war  Crassus 
crucified  ten  thousand  slaves  in  cold  blood.  Their 
bodies  lined  the  road  from  Rome  to  Capun.  No  one 
blamed  Crassus ;  but  the  general  who  should  now  put 
to  death  a  single  unarmed  captive  would  not  only 
deserve  but  meet  with  the  world's  execration.  How 
was  this  change  brought  about  ?  It  was  brought 
about  by  those  who  shed  their  blood  like  water  for 
the  sake  of  their  belief.  They  who  counted  their  life 
as  nothing  worth  in  comparison  of  the  truth  to  which 
they  bore  witness,  not  only  gained  admission  for  that 
truth  into  the  hearts  of  men,  but  gained  for  the  life 
so  sacrificed  a  value  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  In 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  which  elapsed  from 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  to  Constantine's  decree  of 
toleration,  there  was  probably  no  considerable  city 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  had  not  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  men,  women,  maidens,  and  even  children, 
giving  up  their  lives  because  they  would  not,  by 
burning  a  few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  an 
idol,  renounce  their  belief  in  one  God  the  maker  of 
all  things,  and  cease  to  confess  that  the  Son  of  God 
had  become  incarnate  and  suffered  death  to  redeem 
man.  One  and  all  assigned  the  same  reason  for  this 
conduct,  that  here  they  were  in  a  state  of  banishment, 
and  looked  for  their  home  elsewhere ;  that  they  who 
suffered  in  the  present  place  of  banishment  would  be 
crowned  in  the  future  place  of  reward.  There  was 
a  disdain  of  the  earth  and  of  their  human  life,  of  all 
the  comforts  of  civilisation,  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
wealth,  in  the  profound  yearning  which   they  testified 
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for  that  other  unseen  life.  To  prince  and  people,  the 
ruler  and  the  ruled  alike,  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
illiterate,  this  disdain  seemed  an  inconceivable  folly. 
But  it  prevailed.  When  St.  Perpetua  folded  her 
scanty  robe  around  her  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Car- 
tilage, anxious,  not  to  protect  her  limbs  from  the  gore 
of  the  wild  bull,  but  her  nakedness  from  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators;  when  St.  Cyprian,  a  man  of  credit 
among  the  heathen,  after  renouncing  the  enjoyments 
of  wealth  and  talent  in  the  world  in  order  to  become 
a  Christian,  was  further  condemned  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  being  a  bishop,  when  he  heard  the  proconsul's 
judgment,  "Let  Thascius  Cyprian  be  executed  with 
the  sword,"  and  replied  with  tranquillity,  "  Deo  gratias;" 
when  St.  Laurence,  lying  on  his  bed  of  agony,  said 
to  his  tormentors,  "  Turn  me  on  the  other  side,  this 
side  is  done  enough  ; " — when  this  disregard  of  their 
own  life  was  repeated  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times, 
even  by  those  who  were  in  possession  of  youth,  beauty, 
health,  and  riches,  that  strange  confidence  in  a  future 
life  prevailed  at  last  over  the  heathen.  They  learned 
to  value  that  which  the  martyrs  threw  away  through 
regard  for  the  reward  to  which  the  martyrs  aspired. 
Not  easily,  not  by  appreciation  of  bodily  comforts,  not 
by  refinement  of  mental  culture,  not  by  the  triumphs 
of  science,  not  by  the  appliances  of  wealth,  or  through 
the  love  of  renown,  was  the  belief  in  a  future  world, 
an  unerring  judgment,  and  an  eternal  reward,  reim- 
planted  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  was  a  work  of  blood  ; 
of  bodily  comforts  rejected,  of  mental  culture  put 
aside,  of  riches  trampled  upon,  of  fame  scorned,  of 
science  reckoned  to  be  of  no  repute,  of  sufferings 
freely  accepted  and  borne  unshrinkingly.  It  began 
by  the  spectacle  of  One  whose   lacerated   limbs  were 
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stretched  on  the  Cross  for  hours  in  the  sight  of  a 
gazing  multitude  :  it  was  accomplished  in  that  passion 
repeated  through  centuries  on  a  number  which  has 
passed  beyond  all  human  enumeration,  but  is  stored 
up  in  unsleeping  remembrance,  to  be  produced  one 
day  in  the  most  awful  of  assemblies.  The  suffering  of 
the  martyrs,  as  embraced  by  them  voluntarily,  had  its 
only  adequate  motive  in  the  sufferings  of  their  Master  ; 
and  by  the  suffering  of  the  martyrs  the  heathen  world 
reached  at  length  to  know  the  value  of  our  human  life 
as  the  seed-plot  of  eternity,  after  it  had  grown  worth- 
less in  their  eyes  as  an  opportunity  for  sensual  or 
intellectual  enjoyment.  It  is  strict  truth  to  say  that 
man  learnt  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  man,  because  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  had  been  shed.  Let  us  not 
suppose  that  regard  for  human  life  rests  on  any  other 
basis  than  belief  in  man's  future  destiny,  or  would 
survive  the  extinction  of  that  belief. 

Again,  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Cassar  no  virtue 
had  become  so  rare  and  so  little  esteemed  as  the 
virtue  of  moral  purity.  In  that  large  portion  of 
mankind  on  which  the  ban  of  slavery  lay,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  be  exercised.  That  the  slave  of 
either  sex  could  have  any  sense  of  chastity,  was  a 
thought  that  would  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  a 
Koman  master.  The  slave's  body  was  as  much  his 
master's  property  as  his  labour.  But  slavery  was 
everywhere  with  all  its  consequences  ;  and  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of  these  conse- 
quences that  this  was  a  slavery  of  races  equal  to  their 
masters  in  all  physical  qualities.  The  slave  was  not 
then  first  and  chiefly  a  beast  of  burden,  as  he  is  in 
the  production  of  cotton :  Afra  and  Syra,  Lyde  and 
Citheris,  were  first  of  all  instruments  of  licentiousness  : 
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and  Sporus  is  there  as  well.  A  heathen  household  is 
a  sink  of  impurity  into  which  we  must  not  venture  to 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  the  dignity  of 
man's  soul  that  of  his  body  was  lost,  when  the  Chris- 
tian faith  exalted  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  how  was  such 
a  doctrine  to  pass  into  man's  flesh  and  blood  ?  Recur 
in  thought  a  moment  to  ancient  Rome  when  she  sat  a 
queen,  and  think  how  that  poison  of  voluptuousness 
ran  through  every  vein  of  her  blood.  The  myriads  of 
statues  that  crowned  her  public  places,  of  pictures  that 
coloured  her  halls  and  galleries,  which  of  them  did 
not  breathe  sensuality  into  the  beholder  ?  Her  baths, 
which  rose  as  palaces  of  the  fine  arts  in  every  quarter, 
for  what  sensual  enjoyment  did  they  not  offer  the 
readiest  means  at  the  cheapest  cost  ?  Who  could 
worship  the  Roman  gods  and  be  pure  ?  For  her  gods 
in  exhibiting  consecrated  every  lust ;  and  Jupiter, 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Mercury  surpassed  even  Tiberius, 
Nero,  and  Domitian  in  their  sins  against  purity.  Who 
could  attempt  to  purify  such  a  city  ?  Who  but  one, 
the  Son  of  the  Virgin  ?  Was  it  not  a  task  worthy  of 
Him  who  breathed  into  His  Mother  such  a  love  of 
purity  that  she  scrupled  to  accept  the  offer  of  a 
dignity  before  which  the  crowns  of  earth  sink  into 
nothing,  until  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  her  virgin 
estate  was  compatible  with  that  dignity  ?  Yet  even 
for  the  Virgin-born  to  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  is  a  task  of  the  greatest  power.  If  this  new 
virtue  spring  from  His  divine  Person,  which  alone 
supports  it  adequately,  and  gives  it  a  reason  for  being, 
yet  to  human  nature,  spoiled,  impoverished,  and  de- 
graded, it  is  an  immense  step  from  theory  to  practice. 
He   is  the    King  of  Virgins  as  well  as  the  King  of 
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martyrs ;  but  who  were  to  follow  Him,  and  how  ? 
How  was  this  flood  of  impurity  to  be  rolled  back,  and 
tlie  grace  of  chastity  to  appear  the  purest  and  the 
most  radiant  gem  in  the  crown  of  a  restored  humanity  ? 
He  chose  the  seemingly  weakest  and  frailest  to  be 
fellow- workers  with  Him,  by  whose  aid  He  would 
condescend  to  accomplish  this  result.  I  will  quote 
three  instances  as  specimens  of  a  thousand  others. 
In  the  city  of  Alexandria  there  was  a  female  slave  of 
remarkable  beauty.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  eye  of 
her  master  fell  on  her ;  but  she  was  a  Christian,  and 
all  solicitations  failed  with  her.  Then  he  accused  her 
to  the  prefect  as  a  Christian,  promising  him  a  large 
bribe  if  he  could  induce  her,  through  dread  of  punish- 
ment for  her  faith,  to  yield  to  his  desires.  But  the 
threat,  and  even  the  application  of  torture,  proved  as 
ineffectual  as  had  been  the  flattery  of  her  master.  At 
last  the  judge  threatened  to  have  her  thrown  into  a 
caldron  of  boiling  pitch  unless  she  would  obey  her 
master.  She  replied,  "  God  forbid  that  a  judge  should 
be  so  unjust  as  to  order  me  to  do  what  is  unlawful ! '' 
Then  the  prefect  in  a  rage  bade  her  be  stripped  of  her 
clothes  and  thrown  into  the  pitch.  But  Potami^ena 
cried  out,  "  I  conjure  you  by  the  life  of  the  emperor 
not  to  strip  me  naked  ;  rather  have  me  let  down  by 
degrees  into  the  pitch  with  my  dress,  and  you  shall 
see  what  patience  Jesus  Christ,  my  God,  whom  you 
know  not,  gives  me."  This  was  done :  she  was  let 
down  inch  by  inch  into  the  boiling  pitch,  and  her 
martyrdom  lasted  three  hours,  until  it  reached  her 
neck.  Here,  then,  was  a  slave  who  ventured  to  be 
chaste  ;  who  sacrificed  her  life  for  purity's  sake.  But 
if  Alexandria  had  her  rotamia3na  among  slaves,  Rome 
had  her  Agnes  among  the  daughters  of  senators.     Who 
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does  not  know  the  story  of  the  Divine  Bridegroom 
preferred  to  the  human,  though  he  were  the  son  of 
the  prefect  of  Rome ;  the  rage  of  the  disappointed 
suitor ;  and  the  maiden  of  thirteen  threatened  in  vain 
with  tortures,  and  with  worse,  and  the  angel  standing 
before  her  in  the  place  of  shame  ?  The  glory  of 
Agnes,  like  that  of  Potamisena,  was  the  triumph  of 
spotless  virgin  innocence ;  the  unclouded  preference- 
of  a  youthful  soul  for  the  Divine  Lover.  But  the 
annals  of  the  Church,  in  the  same  persecution  as  that 
of  Agnes,  contain  a  victory  not  indeed  more  glorious, 
for  that  is  impossible,  but  perhaps  more  touching — 
the  victory  of  a  soul  once  steeped  in  pollution,  yet 
winning  itself  a  place  beside  Agnes  and  Potamigena. 
Afra  had  been  devoted  by  her  mother,  a  native  of 
Cyprus,  to  the  worship  of  Venus  from  her  youth  up, 
a  worship  which  consisted  in  the  utmost  moral  degra- 
dation. In  a  time  of  persecution  the  Bishop  Narcissus 
with  his  deacon  had  entered  her  house,  not  knowing 
what  her  course  of  life  was.  By  him  she  was  con- 
verted, together  with  her  mother  and  her  three  atten- 
dants, the  partners  of  her  sin.  Like  Pahab,  she 
concealed  her  guests  from  the  persecutors  who  sought 
them  ;  and  some  time  after,  when  leading  a  life  of 
penance,  she  herself  was  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  judge.  The  judge,  whose  name  was  Gains,  knew 
who  she  was,  and  said,  ''  Sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  it  is 
better  to  live  than  to  die  in  torments."  Afra  replied, 
"  I  was  a  great  sinner  before  I  knew  God,  but  I  will 
not  add  new  crimes,  nor  do  what  you  command  me." 
Gaius  said,  "Go  to  the  temple  and  sacrifice."  Afra 
answered,  ''  My  temple  is  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have 
always  before  my  eyes.  Every  day  I  confess  my 
sins ;   and  because  I  am  unworthy   to  offer   Him  any 
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sacrifice,  I  desire  to  sacrifice  myself  for  His  name, 
that  this  body  in  which  I  have  sinned  may  be  purified 
and  sacrificed  to  Him  by  torments."  "  I  am  informed," 
said  Gains,  "that  you  are  a  prostitute.  Sacrifice, 
therefore,  as  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  cannot  be  accepted  by  Him."  Afra 
replied,  "My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  that  He  came 
down  from  heaven  to  save  sinners.  His  gospels  testify 
that  an  abandoned  woman  washed  His  feet  with  her 
tears  and  obtained  pardon,  and  that  He  never  rejected 
such  women,  nor  the  publicans,  but  suffered  them  to 
eat  with  Him."  Gains  said,  "  Sacrifice,  that  your 
lovers  may  follow  you  still,  and  enrich  you."  Afra 
answered,  "  I  will  have  no  more  of  that  execrable  gain. 
I  have  thrown  away,  as  so  much  filth,  what  I  had  by 
me  of  it.  My  brethren,  the  poor,  would  not  have  it, 
until  I  besought  them  with  tears  to  take  it,  that  they 
might  pray  for  my  sins."  Gaius  retorted,  "  Christ 
will  not  have  you.  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  acknow- 
ledge Him  for  your  God.  A  prostitute  can  never  be 
called  a  Christian."  Afra  replied,  "It  is  true  I  am 
unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Christian  ;  but  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  judges  not  after  our  merit,  but 
His  own  goodness,  has  admitted  me  to  be  one."  "  And 
how  know  you  that  ?  "  said  Gaius.  Afra  answered,  '•  I 
know  that  God  has  not  rejected  me  from  before  His 
face,  because  He  has  permitted  me  to  come  to  the 
glorious  confession  of  His  holy  name,  by  which  I  hope 
to  receive  the  pardon  of  all  my  sins."  Gaius  said, 
"  These  are  tales ;  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  they  will 
save  you."  She  replied,  "My  Saviour  is  Christ,  who, 
hanging  on  the  Cross,  promised  paradise  to  the  penitent 
thief."  "Sacrifice,"  said  the  judge,  "or  I  will  have 
you  stripped  and  flogged  in  the  presence  of  your 
VOL.  L  N 
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lovers."      "I    am  only  ashamed,"  said    Afra,  "at  the 
remembrance  of  my  sins."     The  judge  cried,  "  Sacrifice 
to  the  gods  !      I  am  ashamed  to  have  disputed  with 
you    so    long.       If    you     will    not    you    shall    die." 
Afra  said,  "  That  is  my  desire,  if  only  I   am  not  un- 
worthy to  find  rest  by  this  confession."      The  judge 
answered,   "  Sacrifice,  or  I  will  order  you  to  be  tor- 
mented,  and   afterwards   to    be   burnt    alive."       Afra 
said,    "  Let    the    body   which    hath    sinned    undergo 
torments ;   but  I  will  not  taint  my  soul  by  sacrificing 
to  demons."      Then  the   judge    gave    sentence,   "We 
condemn  Afra,  a  prostitute,    who   declares   herself  a 
Christian,  to  be  burnt  alive,  because  she  has  refused 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods."      Upon  this  the  execu- 
tioners seized  her,  and  carried  her  into  an  island  on 
the  river  Lech,  upon  which  Augsburg  stands.      There 
they  stripped  her,  and  tied  her  to  a  stake.      She  lifted 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  with  tears,  saying,  "  0 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Almighty  God,  who  camest  to  call 
not    the    just,    but   sinners   to   repentance,   and   hast 
promised  in  Thy  mercy  that  at  whatsoever  hour  the 
sinner  is  converted,  Thou  wilt  not  remember  his  sins ; 
accept  in  this  hour  the  penance  of  my  sufferings,  and 
by  this  temporal  fire  which  consumes  my  body,  deliver 
me  from  the  eternal  fire  which  torments  both  soul  and 
body."      While  the  executioners  were  heaping  a  pile 
of  vine-branches  about  her,  and  setting  fire  to  them, 
she  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  return  Thee  thanks,  0  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,   for  the   honour  Thou   hast  done  me  in 
receiving  me  a  holocaust  for  Thy  name's  sake ;   Thou 
who  hast  vouchsafed  to  offer  Thyself  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Cross  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
the  Just  for  the  unjust  and  for  sinners.      I  offer  my- 
self a  victim  to   Thee,   0   my   God,    who   livest  and 
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reignest  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  world 
without  end."  Having  spoken  these  words  she  ex- 
pired, suffocated  by  the  smoke. 

And  it  was  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  virgins 
and  penitents  that  the  heathen  world,  if  it  was  not 
baptized  and  new  created  unto  the  virtue  of  purity, 
learned  at  least  to  recognise  what  it  could  not  imi- 
tate ;  and  if  the  world  has  forgotten  its  benefactors, 
the  Church  forgets  them  not,  presenting  daily  before 
the  Divine  remembrance  the  names  of  seven,  as  it 
were  the  first  -  fruits  and  standard-bearers  of  that 
bright  band — Felicitas,  Perpetua,  Agatha,  Lucy,  Agnes, 
Caecilia,  and  Anastasia,  the  first-named  of  whom  was 
a  slave. ^ 

In  what  consisted  the  essence  of  heathenism  ?  in 
what  the  force  and  hold  which  it  exerted  over  men 
and  women  living  in  a  stage  of  the  most  advanced 
civilisation,  such  as  were  the  Romans  of  the  first  three 
centuries  ?  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  that  the 
worship  of  more  gods  than  one  was  an  absurdity  too 
great  for  man's  reason  to  accept ;  and  again,  that  the 
worship  of  such  gods  as  those  of  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Western  Asia  would  be  shocking  to  man's 
natural  sense  of  right.  But  polytheism,  idolatry,  and 
the  immoral  worship  of  immoral  gods  were  but  symp- 
toms and  effects  of  the  disease,  manifestations  of  a 
universal  permanent  evil  which  lay  much  deeper.  If  we 
conceive  of  man  as  an  animal  endued  with  reason, 
havinof  a  bodv  and  no   less  a  mind  with  certain   needs 


o 


1  They  are  named  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  :  "  Nobis  (]\i()que 
peccatoribus,  famulis  tuis,  de  multitudine  miserationiini  tuaruni  sper- 
antibus,  partem  aliquam  et  sucietatem  donare  digneris  cum  tuis  Sanctis 
apostolis  et  martyribus  :  cum  Joanne,  Stephano,  Matthia,  Barnaba, 
lo-natio,  Alexandro,  Marcellino  Petio,  Felicitnte,  Perp.-tna,  Agatha, 
Lucia,  Agnete,  Caecilia,  Anastasia,  et  onniibus  sanctis  tuis." 
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to  be  satisfied  ;  a  body  wliicli  asks  for  perpetual  sup- 
port, replenishment,  warmth,  and  clothing ;  a  mind 
which  has  its  own  needs,  affections,  and  craving  for 
enjoyment  ;  if  we  add  that  his  time  and  place  of  life 
upon  the  earth  make  up  the  proper  sphere  in  which 
he  is  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  all  these  needs,  the 
attainment  of  all  these  enjoyments,  which  are  the 
objects  respectively  of  his  bodily  and  mental  desires  ; 
if  we  so  conceive,  and  stop  here  in  our  conception  of 
man,  the  result  will  be  this  :  Man  as  an  animal  will 
give  his  body  every  indulgence  in  food  and  other 
animal  pleasures  which  he  can  procure ;  and  as  an 
animal  endued  with  mind  will  seek  no  less  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  mind,  such  as  consist  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  affections,  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
distinction  among  his  fellow-men,  power  over  them, 
whereby  he  may  make  them  instruments  of  his  plea- 
sures. Perhaps  such  a  state  of  things  is  most  com- 
pletely expressed  in  few  words  by  the  worship  of 
wealth,  because  wealth  commands  naturally  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  such  goods  as  are  here  con- 
templated. Money  represents  the  value  put  by  man 
upon  such  goods  as  are  purchasable.  Those,  therefore, 
who  place  their  end  in  the  possession  of  such  goods 
will  worship  money ;  and  the  more  refined  society  has 
become,  the  more  the  bodily  and  mental  needs  and 
pleasures  of  man  are  multiplied,  the  more  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  satisfy  mind  and  body  therein,  the  more 
entire  will  that  worship  of  wealth  become.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  heathenism  consists.  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades,  as  well  as  the  Athenian  demos ;  Augustus 
and  Trajan,  as  well  as  the  Roman  plebs ;  Horace  and 
Virgil,  as  well  as  the  Mantuan  or  Calabrian  peasant, 
were  heathens   in   this   sense.      The   worship   of  such 
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deities  as  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus,  and  Cybele,  and  the 
deeds  attributed  to  them,  were  invented  in  order  to 
support  and  justify  such  heathenism.  As  long  as  it 
existed  and  flourished,  so  would  they.  Their  worship 
rested  upon  it,  not  it  upon  them.  When  the  Christians 
were  brought  before  the  Roman  tribunals,  and  com- 
manded to  worship  "the  immortal  gods,"  they  replied 
by  saying,  that  they  would  worship  none  but  the  one 
God,  the  Creator  and  Rewarder  of  men.  "  Cease  your 
folly,  and  sacrifice,"  was  the  reply.  And  the  conduct 
of  the  Christian  was  folly  to  the  heathen,  because  he 
was  resigning  all  the  present  and  visible  pleasures  and 
goods  of  life  for  the  sake  of  a  future  unseen  good. 
But  his  act  likewise  tended  to  overthrow  the  very  basis 
of  heathenism ;  for  it  was  proclaiming,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  all  which  the  heathen  held  dear,  that  this  heathen- 
ism was  an  utter  mistake.  His  act  said  that  man 
had  not  only  a  body  and  a  mind,  with  their  several 
needs  and  pleasures  which  claimed  satisfaction  in  the 
earthly  and  visible  life,  but  that  he  was  the  creature 
of  a  God  who  had  made  him  for  a  higher  end,  and 
subordinated  to  that  end  both  body  and  mind,  with 
all  their  needs  and  all  their  enjoyments.  Thus  the 
true  essence  of  heathenism  consisted  in  cutting  off 
man  from  his  Maker,  in  prescinding  the  creature  from 
the  Creator  ;  in  other  words,  in  giving  to  man  a  merely 
natural  end  to  be  worked  out  and  accomplished  in 
this  life:  and  its  force  consisted  in  this  idea  being 
interlaced  with  all  the  habits  of  man  from  morning 
to  night,  and  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Society 
was  formed  upon  it,  and  it  was  the  secret  thought 
of  that  empire  into  whose  shape  Julius  and  Augustus 
turned  the  old  Roman  life,  and  which  by  Diocletian's 
time  had  run  out  to  its  last  results. 
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Now  not  merely  the  death  of  Christians  in  the  last 
crowning  act  of  martyrdom,  but  their  whole  life  and 
worship  were  a  protest  against  this  idea.  Their  very 
outward  mark  was  the  denial  of  it  in  the  most  formal 
manner.  For  the  mark  of  the  Christian  was  the  per- 
petual sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the  forehead  a.nd  breast 
— an  unceasing  reminder  to  themselves  and  others  of 
the  act  which  struck  at  the  heart  of  this  heathenism. 
They  thus  showed  themselves  to  be  the  disciples  of 
One  who,  as  far  as  this  life  was  concerned,  had  under- 
gone the  most  extreme  humiliation  and  the  most  utter 
defeat.  But  by  and  in  the  act  of  suffering  that 
humiliation  and  seeming  defeat,  He  had  placed  the 
Creator  of  man  in  the  new  relation  of  Redeemer,  and 
had  become  the  Head  and  Father  of  a  new  race  to 
be  specially  propagated  from  His  divine  Person.  As 
the  Father,  such  should  be  the  children ;  as  the  Head 
of  the  race,  such  His  descendants.  And  so  this  race 
of  Christians,  instead  of  eagerly  desiring  honour, 
pleasure,  and  wealth,  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind  and 
body,  and  the  gratification  of  their  several  affections, 
looked  with  fear  and  distrust  upon  these  things  as 
dangerous  to  the  higher  life  of  their  spiritual  propaga- 
tion. From  the  beginning  the  acquisition  of  any  one 
or  all  of  these  things  could  never  be  the  end  of  a 
Christian's  life.  That  which  expresses  the  dominion 
of  these  things  in  one  word,  worldliness,  he  recognised 
from  the  beginning  as  his  greatest  enemy.  For 
several  generations  outward  persecution  of  itself  kept 
him  in  the  continual  practice  of  such  principles.  For 
he  was  liable  to  be  stripped  of  all  these  things  by  the 
mere  profession  of  Christianity.  But  even  in  the 
times  of  persecution  Christians  were  seen  to  choose 
poverty  instead  of  wealth,  the  unmarried  state  instead 
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of  the  married;  and  this  not  for  the  reason  which 
kept  so  many  heathens  in  celibacy,  that  they  might 
have  more  freely  lawless  enjoyments,  but  out  of  de- 
liberate preference  for  the  virgin  state.  They  were 
seen  to  avoid  positions  of  pre-eminence  and  rule  with 
as  much  anxiety  as  others  sought  them  ;  to  live  in 
privacy  and  great  simplicity  of  food  and  dwelling ; 
and  further,  to  retire  into  deserts  and  lonely  places, 
in  order  to  carry  out  more  uninterruptedly  the  worship 
of  the  unseen  God,  and  their  meditations  upon  an 
unseen  future  world.  The  root  of  all  this  was,  that 
having  the  model  of  their  Master  impressed  upon 
their  whole  character,  they  subordinated  body  and 
mind  alike,  the  whole  nature  of  man,  to  a  superior, 
supernatural  end.  This  character  of  theirs,  which  is 
ascetism,  is  contradictory  of  worldliness,  and  it  made 
up  the  Christian  character  just  as  worldliness  made 
up  the  heathen.  It  made  up  the  Christian  character, 
for  it  is  the  simply  copying  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  according  to  every  man's  several  inward  capa- 
bilities of  spirit,  and  according  to  his  proper  position 
in  the  outward  world.  The  copy  would  be  more  or 
less  perfect,  with  almost  infinite  degrees  and  shadings ; 
but  if  the  resemblance  to  the  divine  Original  glowed 
in  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgin  saints,  it 
was  also  perceptible  in  the  conflict  which  the  weakest 
member  of  the  Church  underwent  in  order  to  maintain 
his  daily  life  as  a  Christian.  And  as  this  conflict  is 
perpetual,  so  the  quality  requisite  to  maintain  it  must 
be  perpetual  in  the  Christian;  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  which  ensure  this  conflict  vary  as  little  as 
the  divine  Model  whom  in  his  degree  he  imitates. 

There  is  another  quality  which  was  introduced  by 
Christianity,   and  though   distinct  from  asceticism  ur 
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uuworldliness,  closely  connected  with  it.  If  the  one 
is  the  flower,  the  other  may  be  termed  the  aroma 
breathing  from  it.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
living  for  this  world,  lived  an  outward  life ;  their 
tastes  and  enjoyments  were  external ;  their  time  spent 
in  public.  Their  very  cities  bore  witness  to  this,  in 
that  their  magnificence  in  portico,  agora,  theatre, 
temple,  circus,  was  external,  made  for  those  who  lived 
in  the  open  air  and  together.  Family  life  was  radi- 
mental  and  scarcely  developed ;  political  and  social 
life  absorbed  almost  the  whole  man.  Thus  their 
literature,  the  reflex  of  their  thought,  is  external. 
The  soul  of  man,  with  all  its  infinite  aspirations,  seems 
not  to  exist  for  them.  It  is  an  unknown  quantity 
which  they  do  not  come  across.  What  interests  the 
citizen  or  the  statesman,  what  concerns  the  various 
arts  and  employments  of  life,  is  there ;  but  little 
which  interest  the  mem.  They  deal  with  the  outside 
of  life,  not  with  its  inside.  That  which  they  lived 
for,  they  felt  acutely  and  expressed  vividly  ;  but  they 
lived  for  the  outward  relations  of  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Christian's  habitual  thought  was  to  con- 
sider these  outward  relations  as  the  veil  of  the  in- 
ward, present  things  as  the  path  to  future.  "  Every 
strange  land,"  said  the  author  quoted  above,  "is  a 
country  to  them,  and  every  country  a  strange  land." 
"  They  dwell  on  the  earth,  but  their  citizenship  is  in 
heaven."  Such  a  habit  of  mind  drew  the  Christian 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  ;  from  the  transitory 
to  the  eternal.  He  had  something  in  him  which  he 
knew  to  be  eternal;  the  whole  of  his  consciousness 
was  coloured  by  that  thought.  The  perfecting  that 
which  in  him  was  eternal  was  his  work,  while  these 
outward  relations  of   life   were    the    circumstances  in 
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the  midst  of  which  this  work  was  to  be  done.  Such 
a  thought  dwelling  in  a  man  makes  him  do  and  say 
and  write  everything  in  a  different  way  from  what 
another  who  had  it  not  would  do,  say,  or  write  it. 
If  any  one  will  read  a  passage  of  a  treatise  of  Cicero 
or  one  of  his  letters,  or  a  page  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  and 
then  read  a  page  of  St.  Augustine's  treatise  on  tlie 
City  of  God  or  of  his  Confessions,  he  will  feel  the 
force  of  what  I  say.  This  inwardness  of  character, 
then,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  attended  upon  unworldli- 
ness ;  was  its  effluence.  And  so  great  was  its  force 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  impregnated 
the  modern  mind.  It  constitutes  a  generic  difference 
between  heathen  and  Christian  literature,  taken  in 
the  mass ;  and  even  writers  in  no  respect  Christian 
in  their  lives  and  sentiments  are  far  more  inward  than 
the  Greek  or  Koman  treating  on  such  subjects  would 
have  been. 

Cicero,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  treatment  of  moral 
virtues,  excludes  the  relation  of  man  to  God.  The 
relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-men,  to  society,  is  given 
instead.  But  the  basis  of  morals  to  a  Christian  was, 
that  he  was  a  creature  of  God,  and  further,  a  redeemed 
creature  ;  and  further  yet,  a  redeemed  creature  in- 
tended to  live  for  ever,  his  present  sphere  in  time  and 
sense  being  but  the  opening  of  his  life.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  all  moral  virtue  was  to  him  a  matter 
between  God  and  the  soul.  Two  objects  were  con- 
tinually before  his  mental  consciousness — God  and  his 
own  soul.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  his  Master  had 
said  to  him,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 
To  the  four  moral  virtues  which  comprehended  the 
whole  moral  world  to  the  heathen  eye,  and  which  have 
for  their  sphere  of  action   the   relations   of  men   with 
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each  other — to  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
justice,  there  had  been  added  the  three  virtues,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  the  object  of  which  is  God.  That 
was  a  revolution  of  the  whole  man.  It  reunited  the 
bond  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  which  heathenism 
had  snapped  asunder ;  it  wound  this  bond  all  about 
the  heart  of  man  by  showing  him  the  Creator  as  at 
the  same  time  Redeemer,  with  the  cost  of  unspeakable 
suffering  endured  in  His  own  Person.  It  proposed  to 
him  in  an  infinitely  lovely  object  an  infinite  reward. 
The  cardinal  virtues  were  the  highest  reach  of  the 
heathen  mind.  But  the  fulfilment  of  them  to  the 
heathen  was  like  the  labour  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
making  bricks  without  straw,  because  the  thought  of 
God  was  detached  from  them.  But  with  the  theo- 
logical virtues  this  object  was  restored  to  them  also. 
The  practice  of  the  former  became  easy  and  cheerful 
under  the  eye,  not  of  a  taskmaster,  but  a  loving 
sovereign ;  and  the  Christian  building  rose  like  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  whose  workmen  felt  not  the  toil 
because  it  was  a  labour  of  love,  where  every  stone  had 
been  shaped  to  its  place,  and  the  whole  design  furnished 
by  God,  and  the  structure  raised  to  His  honour.  Thus 
the  cardinal  virtues  were  transfigured  by  the  relation 
towards  God  which  was  given  them.  And  no  less 
every  part  of  Christian  conduct  was  interpenetrated 
with  this  idea.  The  soul  of  the  heathen,  unconscious 
of  itself,  walked  under  a  shadow  ;  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian was  warmed  and  illuminated  with  this  abiding 
presence.  Virtue  had  been  to  the  heathen  an  outward 
thing,  because  dealing  with  outward  relations,  of  which 
human  law  was  the  standard.  But  it  became  to  the 
Christian  the  most  inward  thing,  because  its  basis  was 
laid  in  the  inner   realm   of  his   thoughts.      He   prized 
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himself  exac%  at  what  God  prized  liim  ;  and  thus  the 
individual  man  was  the  domain  of  which  the  kino-dom 
of  God  took  first  possession. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  four  qualities  as  exhibited 
in  the  life  of  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  appear- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  :  that  is,  a  con- 
tempt of  death,  even  when  accompanied  with  torments, 
in  defence  of  their  belief ;  a  great  preference  for 
virginal  purity  ;  a  disregard  of  worldly  honour,  wealth, 
and  pleasure  ;  and  an  inward  character  of  virtue,  which 
led  them  to  place  it  entirely  in  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  towards  God.  In  all  these  things  they  offered 
a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  mass  of  people  among 
whom  they  lived ;  and  in  all  of  them  they  were 
imitators  of  a  certain  model  which  all  had  equally 
before  their  eyes,  though  the  degree  of  imitation 
differed  in  each.  Had  these  doctrines  been  merely 
contained  in  a  book,  had  they  been  merely  discussed 
in  the  Porch  or  Grove,  they  would  probably  have 
excited  little  more  notice  in  the  world  than  the 
doctrines  of  Grecian  philosophy.  Their  force,  their 
attractive  and  assimilating  power,  consisted  in  their 
being  acted  out  by  living  examples.  He  whom  they 
severally  imitated  had  begun  "  to  do  and  to  teach  ; " 
and  His  followers  in  like  manner  taught  because  they 
first  did.  The  life  of  their  Master,  His  actions,  and 
above  all.  His  death,  formed  the  great  series  of  facts 
on  which  they  rested  ;  the  cause  of  their  life  ;  and  their 
own  lives  in  like  manner  became  the  great  instrument 
of  persuasion  to  others.  The  propagation  of  their 
doctrine  proceeded  at  the  beginning  from  personal 
influence,  and  to  personal  influence  its  progress  was 
likewise  due.  For  they  had  always  been  a  society. 
The  revelation  itself  consisted  in  a  change,  a  puritica- 
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tion,  a  renovation  of  the  individual  man,  taking  rise 
altogether  in  the  secret  domain  of  his  thoughts,  and 
then  exhibited  in  word  and  deed  ;  and  yet  these  in- 
dividual men  never  acted  as  disconnected  atoms,  but 
as  members  of  a  society  so  close  in  its  cohesion  that 
the  like  had  never  been  seen  before.  I  will  now  draw 
attention  to  the  influence  which  they  exerted  as  a 
society  on  those  around  them ;  and  to  see  this  we 
must  consider  in  what  consisted  their  government. 

Now  this,  again,  like  the  virtue  of  the  individual, 
emanated  directly  from  the  Person  of  their  Founder. 
For  the  government  of  the  Christian  people  existed 
before  the  people  itself.  The  commission,  "  Feed  My 
sheep,"  was  given  when  as  yet  there  were  scarcely  any 
sheep  to  feed.  So  little  did  this  government  proceed 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  or  rest  upon  it,  that 
it  anticipated  their  very  existence.  The  discipline  was 
complete  while  the  disciples  were  yet  to  be  made. 
For  all  was  a  direct  creation  of  the  Founder — the 
2JOioer  to  govern  a  transmission  from  His  person ;  the 
fashion  of  government  an  imitation  of  His  conduct ; 
the  qualities  of  the  governors  transcripts  of  His  quali- 
ties. I  am  now,  then,  to  consider  the  one  indivisible 
Sacerdotium  of  the  Church  in  its  action  upon  the 
heathen  world  around. 

And  first  of  all,  it  was  one  and  indivisible,  one  in  its 
source,  indivisible  in  its  exercise,  the  same  in  its  char- 
acter everywhere.  There  were  Christians  from  Britain 
to  Persia,  from  Morocco  to  India,  in  every  country  ;  but 
in  every  couutry,  much  as  they  might  differ  in  language, 
social  habits,  political  constitution,  the  Christian  Sacer- 
dotium was  one  and  the  same.  Whatever  forms  of 
false  worship  it  might  encounter,  and  all  these  countries 
had   diversified   forms,   whatever    mixture   of   national 
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temperament,  and  none  could  be  more  distinct  tlian 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Persian,  the  Indian,  the 
Semitic  and  Chamitic  character,  the  Christian  Sacer- 
dotium  remained,  in  and  through  all  these,  after  inti- 
mate contact  with  them  through  centuries,  true  to 
itself,  one,  unchanged,  uniform.  No  nation  had  been 
without  a  native  priesthood  of  its  own  in  some  shape 
or  other,  entwined  with  its  first  roots  of  growth  as  a 
race  ;  but  these  priesthoods  differed  widely  according 
to  tlie  rites  which  they  administered,  the  people  which 
formed  their  material,  the  degree  in  which  they  had 
been  faithful  to  the  original  tradition.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Christian  Sacerdotium,  springing  from  one 
seed,  growing  on  one  root,  and  developing  into  a  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  came  to  overshadow  the  whole 
earth,  had  the  same  sap  running  through  all  its  veins, 
and  producing  similar  fruits  over  the  whole.  It  met 
the  Eoman  statesman  in  his  disguise  of  Augur  or 
Pontifex,  declaring  that  religion  was  not  a  special 
statecraft  intended  to  preserve  and  exalt  the  city  of 
Eomulus ;  it  met  the  Greek  hierophant,  offering  tradi- 
tional sacrifices,  or  initiating  into  mystic  rites,  and  told 
him  that  religion  was  not  a  worship  of  the  deified 
powers  of  nature,  nor  of  human  passions  endued  with 
immortality,  nor  a  secret  discipline  offering  the  few 
promises  made  in  obscurity  never  to  be  realised  ;  it 
met  the  Egyptian  priest,  darkly  shrouding  the  secrets 
of  the  future  world  under  fabulous  histories  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  with  a  full  and  clear  revelation  of  eternal  life 
and  how  it  was  to  be  obtained  ;  it  met  the  Phrygian 
victim  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  with  the  teaching 
that  religion  is  not  the  violation  of  nature,  nor  the 
revelling  in  secret  lusts,  but  the  subduing  of  the  latter, 
and  the  sanctification  of  tlie  former  :  it  met  the  Persian 
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worshipper  of  fire  and  the  elements  with  the  disclo- 
sure of  a  personal  Creator ;  it  met  the  monstrous  con- 
fusion of  the  Hindoo  Swerga,  and  the  distortion  of  his 
imagined  and  antagonistic  Trinity  of  Creator,  Pre- 
server, and  Destroyer,  with  the  one  undivided  Trinity 
of  one  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  will,  and  godhead, 
the  maker  of  His  creatures  and  their  Reward.  But 
these  are  only  specimens  of  an  infinitely  varied  disease  ; 
the  misgrowth  of  evil  had  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical 
vegetation ;  the  abortions  of  false  religion  were  end- 
lessly divergent,  shapeless,  monstrous,  and  contradictory. 
They  everywhere  found  the  same  antagonist.  The 
Christian  Sacerdotium  came  forth  among  them  stamped 
with  the  unity  of  God,  whom  it  represented.  I  am 
considering  it  now  as  a  whole.  For  the  moment,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and  succinct  view  of  a 
wonderful  and  unique  creation,  I  consider  it- not  in  its 
deo-rees  and  distributions,  but  in  its  mass  ;  I  ascend 
to  the  fountain-head,  and  I  take  the  stream  as  it  came 
forth  full  and  undivided  from  the  Person  of  the  God- 
man,  as  it  passed  from  Him  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
Apostolic  College,  and  as  it  was  communicated  from 
them  to  unnumbered  successors,  that  it  may  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Por  this  purpose  I  will  view 
it  under  seven  attributes,  in  which  I  think  that  its 
unity,  its  uniformity,  and  its  universality  will  be  found 
to  consist.  They  rest  upon  seven  divine  aphorisms, 
dicta  of  sovereign  power  and  wisdom,  which  are  like 
nothing  else  in  human  language,  identical  with  those 
elder  ones,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  "  Let  Us  make  man 
after  Our  own  image  and  likeness,"  which  ministered 
to  the  creation  as  these  latter  to  the  re-creation  of  man. 
They  are  such  as  these  :  the  first,  "  Go  and  make 
disciples   all   nations ; "   the  second,  "  Teach   them   to 
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observe  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ; "  the 
third,  ''Feed  My  sheep;"  the  fourth,  "The  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  ;  " 
the  fifth,  "  I  send  you  as  lambs  among  wolves ;  if  they 
persecuted  Me,  they  will  also  persecute  you ; "  the 
sixth,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me  ;  "  the  seventh, 
"  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  ^faster, 
and  the  servant  as  his  Lord." 

I.  First  of  all,  it  did  not  present  itself  as  a  work 
of  human  reason,  but  as  the  message  of  a  superior. 
In  this  it  was  essentially  distinguished  from  all  the 
systems  of  Grecian  philosophy.  These  were,  one  and 
all,  reasonings  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,  society, 
the  human  mind,  the  beginning  and  end  of  man. 
Infinitely  varying  in  their  development,  they  bad  one 
source,  one  instrument,  one  standard,  to  the  possession 
of  which  all  men  might  lay  the  same  claim,  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  in  man.  The  Porch  and  tlie  Grove 
indicated  what  man  could  do  of  himself  to  unravel  the 
great  problems  of  his  own  nature,  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  of  the  issue  to  which  he  and  it  were 
tending.  Not  so  the  Christian  Sacerdotium.  It  spoke 
in  the  name  of  another ;  it  held  out  a  commission  ;  it 
promulgated  a  law  ;  it  acted  as  a  herald,  an  ambassador 
as  one  sent.  So  far  from  professing  to  be  an  emana- 
tion of  human  reason,  it  pointedly  abjured  any  such 
title.  It  spoke  of  facts  not  contrary  to  reason,  but 
beyond  and  above  its  range.  According  to  the  word 
of  its  Founder,  it  went  forth  and  made  disciples ;  and 
the  bond  of  their  initiation  was  belief  in  a  trivme  God, 
that  is,  they  received  upon  testimony  an  incomprehen- 
sible mystery.  The  testimony  was  the  word  of  those 
who  heard  it  from  their  Founder.  Thus  the  first  root 
of  this  Sacerdotium  lay  in  an  authority  derived   from 
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without.  It  ran  up  into  the  Person  of  Him  from 
whom  it  came  forth.  And  in  accordance  with  this 
origin,  from  the  beginning  it  was  a  society  of  living 
men,  not  an  abstract  doctrine.  It  came  into  the 
world  to  speak,  to  bear  witness,  to  proclaim,  to 
announce,  to  declare  as  a  representative  the  terms 
of  a  prince  to  his  subjects.  All  these  are  the  actions 
of  persons  on  persons,  and  therefore  it  was  not  con- 
tained in  a  book ;  it  did  not  form  a  codex,  nor  lie 
upon  a  shelf,  but  lived,  acted,  persuaded,  enrolled 
adherents,  formed  a  body.  A  book  is  composed  of 
disembodied  thoughts,  but  this  was  thought  embodied, 
incarnate.  Human  nature  was  its  field.  It  laid  hold 
on  man  in  all  countries  and  races,  under  all  conditions 
of  society,  as  its  proper  subject.  Its  Founder  had 
written  nothing ;  but  He,  tlie  Eternal  Word,  had 
spoken,  had  used  the  w^ord  of  man  as  His  instrument ; 
and  His  disciples  had  received  that  word  committed 
to  them  to  be  spoken.  Again,  He  had  acted,  and  His 
acts  contained  the  guarantee  of  His  words,  and  their 
significance.  So  in  like  manner  His  disciples  were  to 
speak  and  to  act.  He  founded  a  living  society,  resting 
upon  His  authority,  derived  from  it  in  the  beginning, 
but  no  less  holding  together  in  virtue  of  it  throughout. 
His  words  and  His  acts  were  transfused  into  this 
society  to  be  its  life  ;  and  thus  it  was  an  extension 
and  continuance  of  His  own  work  on  the  earth.  Thus 
from  the  beginning  Christianity  consisted  in  a  Christian 
people.  A  certain  number  of  men,  believing  and  act- 
ing in  a  certain  manner,  made  the  religion.  A  mere 
doctrine  is  received  by  the  individual  reason  and  will, 
appropriated  by  them,  and  the  man  by  his  own  act 
becomes  possessed  of  it.  But  Christianity  was  never 
merely  such  a  doctrine.      Entrance   into   it  was   more 
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than  an  act  of  a  man's  own  will.  It  took  place  by  a 
solemn  initiation.  Continuance  in  it  was  maintained 
by  solemn  rites,  whose  virtue  came  fromi  without  to 
the  recipient.  As  men  were  admitted  into  it,  so 
they  might  be  excluded  from  it  by  acts  and  by  actors 
independent  of  their  own  will.  Those  who  followed  a 
Grecian  sect  were  masters  of  its  doctrine,  which  they 
took,  whole  or  in  part,  at  their  pleasure;  took  it  when 
they  pleased,  left  it  when  they  pleased,  mixed  it  with 
other  doctrines  as  they  pleased.  The  power  of  accept- 
ance and  rejection  lay  in  the  individual ;  but  not  so 
with  that  religion  part  of  whose  charter  was,  "  Go  and 
make  disciples  all  nations."  It  was  not  only  a  law, 
but  a  kingdom. 

2.  Again,  its  office  was  to  teach ;  but  the  volume, 
matter,  compass  of  its  teaching,  were  laid  up  within 
itself.  Not,  indeed,  that  these  were  arbitrary,  but  that 
the  teaching  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  living 
men,  to  be  by  them  applied,  unfolded,  and  set  forth  in 
action.  The  charter  ran,  "  Make  disciples  all  nations, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you."  As  the  Founder's  own  ministry 
had  been  "  to  do  and  to  teach,"  so  He  willed  the 
ministry  of  those  to  be  who  were  to  carry  on  His 
work.  It  was  a  perpetual  living  chair  of  doctrine 
which  He  set  up,  and  no  mightier  proof  of  His  power 
did  He  leave.  It  was  that  in  which  the  philosophers 
of  Greece  had  utterly  failed.  The  deepest  thinkers  had 
deplored  the  necessity  of  committing  their  thoughts 
to  paper,  when  the  living  word  could  no  more  inter- 
pret them,  no  more  answer  the  question,  supply  de- 
ficiencies, harmonise  seeming  contrarieties,  bind  the 
whole  together.  As  soon  as  death  had  silenced  tlie 
voice  of  their  oral  teaching,  their  disciples,  following 
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the  natural  divergence  of  human  thought,  left  their 
masters'  traces,  and  struck  out  for  themselves  in 
various  directions.  Thus,  in  the  region  of  thought, 
the  four  hundred  years  which  followed  after  the  teach- 
inor  of  Socrates  were  nothino^  but  a  conflict  of  the 
most  contradictory  systems  of  morality  and  religion. 
To  set  up,  therefore,  in  the  great  Christian  Sacerdotium 
one  Cathedra  of  doctrine,  which  should  be  for  ever  the 
same,  never  contradict  itself,  but  out  of  the  sacred 
deposit  committed  to  its  charge  bring  forth  for  every 
occasion  things  old  and  new  ;  which  was  to  last  not 
for  a  few  years  or  a  few  generations,  but  for  that 
undefined  period  in  which  the  human  race  was  to 
run  its  whole  career  in  this  stage  of  its  being  ;  this 
truly  was  a  thing  not  only  utterly  unheard  of  in  the 
heathen  world,  but  so  astonishing,  that  of  and  by 
itself  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  divine  power.  A  man 
had  died  by  the  most  ignominious  death  reserved  by 
the  Eoman  law  for  the  slave  alone.  At  his  death  he 
had  left  not  a  single  written  word.  Four  hundred 
years  after  his  death  the  Eoman  world  beheld  its 
whole  surface  covered  with  a  network  of  churches  in 
which  the  same  solemn  rite,  exhibiting  his  death,  was 
set  forth  by  a  body  of  ministers  everywhere  the  same, 
preaching  a  vast  system  of  doctrine  which  embraced 
within  its  range  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  the  most  trivial  details  concerning  the 
duties  of  daily  life  ;  a  doctrine  one,  accordant  with 
itself  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  appealing  for  its 
authority  back  to  the  words  uttered  by  this  crucified 
slave.  If  this  phenomenon  was  not  worthy  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  man,  what  does 
human  life  and  history  present  which  is  like  it  ?  But 
how  small  a  part  of  the  truth  is  this  !      In  those  four 
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hundred  years  the  utmost  power  of  the  Itomuii  emperors 
had  been  exerted  to  root  out  this  doctrine ;  more  than 
once  they  thought  they  had  done  it,  and  lying  marbles 
survive  which  record  their  imagined  triumphs,  "  cldcto 
no7nine  Christiano.''  What  force,  what  fraud,  what 
calumny,  what  outrage,  what  rending  asunder  of  the 
ties  of  blood,  friendship,  and  affection  had  been  spared 
in  order  to  overthrow  this  Cathedra  of  doctrine,  to 
sweep  away  the  spiritual  building  raised  by  the  de- 
spised Jewish  malefactor  ?  Who  can  count  the  army 
of  martyrs  who  in  those  four  hundred  years  had  died 
to  defend  it  ?  Who  can  sum  up  their  acts  of  heroism  ? 
What  age  was  wanting,  from  that  child  of  three  years 
old  who  refused  the  caresses  of  the  heathen  judge, 
and  crying  out  that  he  was  a  Christian,  had  his 
brains  dashed  out  on  the  steps  of  the  tribunal  before 
his  mother,  St.  Julitta,  as  she  lay  on  the  rack,  to 
St.  Simeon,  who  renewed  the  passion  of  his  Lord  at 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  or  St.  Polycarp, 
crowning  an  episcopate  of  eighty  years  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Smyrna  ?  Within  that  time  miles  upon 
miles  beneath  the  soil  of  the  imperial  city  had  been 
hollowed  out  to  witness  and  to  protect  the  worship 
which  that  doctrine  had  established,  and  then  to  receive 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  to  maintain  it.  This 
is  in  one  city  alone,  the  head  and  crown  of  heathenism, 
and  therefore  the  chief  seat  and  centre  of  the  opposing 
doctrine.  But  every  country,  every  city  had  its  own 
witnesses ;  first  its  teachers,  then  its  victims,  and  last 
its  patrons.  If  the  founder  of  Eome,  who  bathed  its 
foundations  in  a  brother's  blood,  yielded  to  those 
other  brothers  who  shed  their  blood  together  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  doctrine,  this  example  was  repeated 
all  over  the  earth.      The   cities   forgot   their  heathen 
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founders  to  put  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  those 
whose  martyrdom  they  had  witnessed.  Augsburg  did 
so  with  St.  Afra,  a  foreign  sojourner  within  her  walls, 
once  degraded  by  grossest  sin,  then  converted  and 
penitent,  by-and-by  sacrificed  for  her  faith.  Thus  the 
proto-martyr  of  England,  once  an  unknown  heathen, 
taking  at  a  single  step  the  palm  of  a  Christian  witness, 
gave  his  name  to  the  spot  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  his  blood.  Thus  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  the 
city  of  Agaunum  became  St.  Maurice,  to  recall  that 
heroic  legion  and  its  commander  who  with  arms  in 
their  hands  suffered  themselves  to  be  mown  down 
rather  than  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  while 
the  whole  country  passed  under  his  patronage.  Thus 
Cologne,  mindless  of  its  imperial  foundation,  throned 
in  its  shrine  as  heavenly  defenders  the  three  Kings 
of  the  East,  once  pilgrims  to  the  royal  Child,  then 
preachers  of  His  name.  Thus  at  Alexandria  the  tomb 
of  St.  Mark,  whose  mangled  body  had  been  dragged 
through  its  streets,  outshone  the  lustre  of  that  which 
its  founder,  the  world's  conqueror,  occupied,  whence 
the  sacred  relic  was  only  taken  to  become  the  guardian 
of  Venice,  as  his  name  was  the  watchword  of  her 
armies.  And  to  make  the  marvel  greater,  this  one 
Cathedra  of  doctrine  was  assailed  from  within  as  well 
as  from  without.  It  first  made  itself  a  place  and  a 
name  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  a  folly,  and 
the  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  an  offence ;  it  created  its 
own  atmosphere,  in  which  to  breathe,  and  move,  and 
grow.  It  sprung  up,  no  man  could  tell  how,  like  seed 
planted  by  invisible  hands  beside  rivers  and  water- 
courses ;  but  forthwith,  as  it  emerged  and  raised  its 
liead,  a  portion  of  those  who  had  embraced  began  to 
alter  and  deface  it.      Some  had  a  host  of  preconceived 
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notions  derived  from  the  eastern  or  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophy or  false  worship,  and  these  they  would  blend 
with  the  new  doctrine.  Some  were  aspiring  speculative 
spirits  impatient  of  check,  and  refusing  obedience,  and 
these  would  substitute  their  own  reasonings  for  what 
it  taught  with  authority.  Some  were  imperfectly 
instructed,  and  their  ignorance  became  to  them  and 
others  a  cause  of  error.  It  short,  no  sooner  had  the 
true  doctrine  appeared  in  life  than  heresies  formed 
themselves  around  it,  springing  out  with  great  force 
and  vigour  in  opposite  directions.  Among  all  these 
it  continued  unchanged,  or  rather  forming  and  defining 
itself  more  accurately  as  it  was  attacked,  suffering 
perpetual  loss  among  its  adherents,  but  replacing  them 
with  others,  and  never  deadened  in  its  energy.  Of 
these  thirteen  generations  which  had  elapsed  up  to 
St.  Augustine's  time,  every  one  had  been  fruitful  in 
heresies.  Some  of  these  had  dropped  away  and  were 
extinct ;  others  lingered  on  ;  others  were  in  the  first 
heat  of  their  projection  ;  but  the  doctrine  they  attacked 
held  its  course  onward  through  them  all.  It  was 
never  merged  in  them,  never  obscured  by  them,  never 
mixed  with  them;  they  were  fluctuating,  it  was  per- 
manent ;  they  contradictory,  it  consistent ;  they  flat- 
tered a  national  peculiarity,  a  race's  pride,  or  an 
imperial  longing;  but  for  it  nations  were  provinces, 
races  raw  material,  while  emperors  finished  by  es- 
pousing what  they  had  sought  in  vain  to  corrupt. 
Fix  the  mind  well  upon  this  one  object,  for  it  is 
entirely  unique  in  the  history  of  man.  The  heresies 
gathering  round  the  one  Christian  doctrine  reproduce 
the  course  of  the  Grecian  sects;  they  are  human  as 
these  were ;  change,  opposition,  action,  and  reaction, 
incessant    modification,  the  workings  of  vanity,  self- 
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love,  pride,  and  curiosity,  these  are  tlieir  marks.  A 
man  of  great  ability  and  powerful  character  arises ; 
he  forms  a  school ;  he  dies,  and  his  school  breaks  up ; 
they  call  themselves  still  by  his  name,  but  his  spirit 
is  extinct,  or  it  is  passed  through  spiritual  chemistry 
into  new  combinations.  But  this  doctrine ;  friend 
and  enemy  know  it  well ;  the  one  calls  it  unchange- 
able in  good,  the  other  in  evil.  It  has  no  counter- 
part ;  it  stands  alone.  But  consider  its  unity,  its 
harmony,  its  completeness,  its  homogeneity.  How  it 
lays  hold  of  human  life,  from  the  cradle  to  old  age. 
How  it  has  its  own  distinct  principles  in  every  pos- 
sible question  of  morals  or  of  politics  that  can  arise. 
How  it  is  bound  by  its  own  acts  from  generation  to 
generation,  so  that  once  in  the  course  of  centuries  to 
contradict  itself  would  be  fatal.  When  it  appeared 
thus  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  years  from  its 
Founder  to  a  mind  of  unsurpassed  strength  and 
breadth,  St.  Augustine  exclaimed,  ''  Securus  judicat 
orbis  terrarum."  What  all  parts  of  the  world  bear 
witness  to  must  be  true.  But  we  can  now  add  four- 
teen hundred  years  of  the  most  complex  experience 
to  the  four  hundred  years  whose  witness  he  found  so 
convincing,  a  world  in  comparison  of  which  his  world 
was  a  narrow  space,  a  variety  of  circumstances  to 
which  those  presented  by  history  in  his  time  were 
simple  and  uniform.  If  this  power  of  teaching  lodged 
in  the  Christian  Sacerdotium,  and  exhibited  in  one 
consistent  body  of  doctrine,  was  a  sign  of  surpassing 
significance  to  him,  if  it  converted  the  best  of  the 
heathen  up  to  his  time,  what  is  it  now  to  us  ?  Men 
are  carried  away  in  these  days  by  passionate  love  for 
the  natural  sciences.  They  are  never  wearied  with 
examining    the    strata    of   the    earth,    the    forms    of 
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animals,  the  derivation  of  their  species ;  and  since 
God  is  incomparably  beautiful  and  unsearchably  wise, 
even  in  His  material  works,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
these  things  create  a  passion  in  the  mind.  But  what 
is  all  this  to  the  fabric  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  which 
the  Divine  Word  uttered  the  germ  in  oracular  sen- 
tences, pregnant  with  inexhaustible  meaning,  and 
which  He  has  built  up  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  His 
disciples  through  so  many  centuries?  Here  is  order, 
and  classification,  and  fruitfulness,  richness,  beauty, 
variety,  every  delicacy  of  colour,  every  form  of 
grandeur,  not  in  the  kneading  out  and  parcelling  of 
matter,  but  in  a  great  spiritual  creation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  exalt  man  to  a  supernatural  height  of 
goodness  and  happiness.  And  they  who  have  all 
eyes  for  matter  and  its  forms  have  no  eyes  for  this 
wonder-work  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  They  who  would 
pore  over  an  unknown  sea-weed,  or  worship  a  new 
shell-fish,  are  blind  to  the  Word  of  God  made  Man, 
and  to  His  operations  in  human  nature,  and  to  the 
truth  to  which  He  has  given  form  and  embodiment, 
through  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  using  its 
own  free  will,  but  prompted,  guided,  strengthened, 
and  supported  throughout  by  the  secret  gift  of  His 
Spirit. 

3.  No  less  new  to  the  world  was  the  third  attribute 
of  this  power,  contained  in  the  words,  "  Feed  My 
sheep."  Government  of  the  body  and  oppression  of 
the  mind  were  indeed  rife  enough  in  the  world  ;  there 
was  no  liberty  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  over  which 
the  Eoman  imperium  did  not  exert  control,  or  of 
which  at  times  it  did  not  claim  the  surrender.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  the  power  which  had  given  back 
to  man  the  knowledge  of  his  soul,  which  at  the  same 
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time  had  provided  it  with  a  doctrine  worthy  of  its 
aspirations,  to  bestow  likewise  the  culture,  the  guid- 
ance, the  government  fitting  for  it.  Government  of 
souls  !  We  are  familiar  now  with  the  word  and  with 
the  idea.  It  conveys  to  us  no  doubtful  image.  But 
what  meaning  w^ould  it  have  conveyed  to  Plato  or  to 
Cicero,  the  masters  of  human  thought,  to  Alexander  or 
to  Julius,  the  lords  of  human  action,  in  those  days  ? 
They  would  no  more  have  understood  the  word 
"  government  of  souls "  than  the  word  steam-engine 
or  railway.  For  the  priesthoods  of  the  various 
heathen  nations,  as  they  were  in  possession  of  no 
moral  doctrine  giving  life  and  human  interest  to  their 
religion,  were  not  moral  teachers  at  all.  The  worship 
indeed  whose  rites  they  administered  was  often,  if 
not  always,  immoral,  and  therefore,  by  the  acts  which 
they  authorised  and  the  example  which  they  gave, 
they  were  instruments  of  demoralising  those  who  re- 
garded them  as  servants  of  a  superior  power.  But 
properly  they  taught  nothing,  and  as  the  government 
of  souls  deals  with  teaching,  of  course  they  could  not 
govern  that  part  of  man  which  looks  for  moral  guid- 
ance. But  feediug  and  ruling  are  more  than  teaching, 
as  secular  government  is  more  than  legislation.  This 
was  a  new  charge  enjoined  by  a  Sovereign,  and  ex- 
tending over  that  which  was  most  precious  to  Him  : 
"  Feed  My  sheep."  It  was  a  character  of  which  the 
conception  itself  was  due  to  Him,  for  He  said  that 
nothing  short  of  a  triple  gift  of  love  would  enable 
men  to  fulfil  it.  Or  rather  it  never  could  have  been 
conceived  until  He  Himself  had  shown  its  reality,  and 
given  its  perfect  type.  It  was  when  He  stood  upon 
the  sea-shore  after  His  resurrection,  with  the  marks 
of  suffering  on  His  hands  and  feet,  that  He  gave  this 
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charge  and  invented  this  office,  the  reflex  of  His  own. 
It  was  not  only  unexampled  but  unintelligible  before 
the  crucifixion.  And  now  as  we  look  back  over  the 
centuries  of  Christian  history,  the  copies  of  that 
wonderful  original  rise  before  us.  That  of  which 
there  was  no  extant  specimen  is  become  a  race  mov- 
ing through  the  world  with  a  Christ-like  character 
upon  them  ;  rulers  of  justice,  rulers  of  peace,  without 
father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life  as  to  their  civil  con- 
dition ;  but  whose  flock  are  the  tribes  of  all  the  earth, 
whose  spiritual  progeny  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
They  have  one  law,  the  doctrine  of  their  Founder ;  one 
charge,  their  share  of  the  commission  given  by  Him  ; 
but  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  has  not 
witnessed  their  labours,  and  seen  its  fruits ;  no  class 
of  society  which  they  have  not  reached.  From  the 
first  the  poor — those  who  were  forgotten  of  all  men 
— found  in  them  their  comforters  and  defenders ;  but 
they  have  ruled  the  rich  likewise,  and  their  passport 
to  them  has  been  despising  riches. 

4.  For  another  mark  set  on  them  by  their  Founder 
was  that  their  rule  should  be  a  ministration,  should 
consist  not  so  much  in  commanding  as  in  serving 
others.  This  was  exactly  what  the  world  had  never 
seen.  Rulers  had  ruled  for  themselves ;  all  men  had 
laboured  for  themselves,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  own  labours.  Nay,  success  in  life  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  appropriation  of  other  men's  labours 
and  their  fruits  to  oneself.  And  upon  labour,  as  such, 
a  mark  of  disgrace  had  been  set.  Among  the  castes 
of  human  society  the  least  honourable  was  tliat  of  the 
tillers  of  the  earth,  whose  work  had  this  special  lionour 
given    to  it   by   Providence,  that  on  it  depends   that 
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ultiplicatioD  of  human  food  upon  which  the  race 
subsists  and  grows,  while  the  labour  employed  in 
human  art  only  shapes  a  pre-existing  material.  And 
in  the  institution  of  slavery,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  slave's  labour  is  reckoned  the  property  of  another, 
this  scorn  of  work  as  the  portion  of  man  was  summed 
np  and  intensified.  Now  all  this  the  Founder  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  came  to  reverse.  He  did  so  by 
word,  saying,  "  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  He  did  so  by  deed, 
making  all  His  life  a  ministration  to  others,  and  carry- 
incT  on  this  character  upon  those  who  should  inherit 
His  work.  Thus  the  chief  Apostle  took  as  a  title  of 
honour  the  name  "  Slave  of  Christ ;  "  and  when  the 
bishop  of  a  great  see  assumed  wrongfully  the  style  of 
ecumenical  patriarch,  he  was  rebuked  by  the  one  who 
alone  possessed  that  dignity,  but  who,  standing  in  the 
chief  Apostle's  place,  followed  his  guidance,  and  called 
himself  in  preference  "  Servant  of  the  servants  of 
God."  But  He  who  first  gave  this  example  made 
labour  for  ever  honourable ;  His  children  carried  out 
His  example  into  all  their  life,  the  rulers  the  first  and 
most  eminently,  until  even  the  world  has  learnt  to 
regard  as  its  greatest  men  not  those  who  command 
others,  but  those  who  labour  for  them. 

5.  Here,  however,  we  are  brought  to  the  fifth 
attribute  which  attached  to  this  Sacerdotium.  Ruling 
carries  with  it  the  notion  of  power,  greatness,  eminence. 
As  such  it  makes  one  of  the  master-passions  of  man. 
And  if  the  soul  be  more  precious  than  the  body,  the 
rule  of  it  would  seem  to  offer  the  subject  of  a  higher 
and  deeper  ambition  than  that  common  rule  of  ex- 
ternal things.  No  doubt  it  is  so  ;  and  tine  Founder 
had  already  met  this  weakness  of  our  nature  by  making 
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the  rule  which  he  established  a  ministration  and  ser- 
vice of  others.  But  this  likewise  brings  bonoiir  witli 
it.  He  went  further  still  :  He  attached  to  this  rule 
a  very  peculiar  condition  indeed,  and  one  which  would 
effectually  throw  back  human  ambition  from  the  desire 
of  it.  It  was  no  imperfect  or  one-sided  image  of  Him- 
self, the  chief  Shepherd,  which  He  was  sending  forth 
into  the  world.  And  therefore  to  this  new  rule,  the 
persuading,  teaching,  gaining,  and  guiding  of  souls  to 
their  highest  end,  He  attached  the  new  condition  of 
suffering.  It  did  not  carry  wealth  with  it,  but  poverty  ; 
not  the  enjoyment  of  f^imily  affections,  but  the  renun- 
ciation of  them ;  not  learned  ease,  but  laborious  self- 
denial  ;  not  the  respect  of  the  world,  but  its  peculiar 
contempt.  Its  very  essence  consisted  in  unwearied 
patience,  a  great  suffering  in  itself,  since  it  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ruler's  own  time,  tastes,  faculties,  his 
speech  and  his  thought,  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind 
and  body,  for  the  good  of  others.  This  when  it  was 
exercised  in  peace  ;  but  in  persecution  the  first  blows 
and  the  heaviest  fell  on  the  rulers,  and  the  mark  of 
the  tenth,  the  last  and  fiercest  persecution,  was  that  it 
sought  above  all  things  to  destroy  the  ruling  order 
itself.  Looking  from  St.  Augustine's  point  of  view 
over  those  four  centuries,  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
Christian  rulers  had  been  suffering  of  every  kind. 
The  first  sent  to  a  country,  as  a  rule,  after  a  course 
of  labours  long  or  short,  gave  his  life  for  it.  Generally 
the  new  doctrine  would  not  take  root  anywhere  with- 
out being  watered  by  blood,  and  those  who  carried  it 
were  the  chief  to  shed  theirs  for  it. 

6.  But  all  this  was  expressed  and  continually  ex- 
hibited by  the  great  central  act  which  constituted  the 
exercise  of  this  Sacerdotium.      All  its  title  to  speak 
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and  to  act,  its  very  existence  was  derived  direct  from 
the  person  of  Him  who  had  fulfilled  all  typical  sacri- 
fices by  that  of  Himself.  Its  work  was  to  represent 
Him  unceasingly,  to  prolong  tlie  three  years  of  His 
public  life  through  all  time.  But  the  culminating 
point  of  that  teaching  was  in  its  final  act,  the  giving 
up  of  His  life.  This  act  therefore  was  to  be  exhibited 
for  ever  in  the  public  worship  of  the  body  which  He 
founded.  The  heathen  sacrifices  had  become  mere 
external  ceremonies,  which  had  lost  their  meaning. 
No  one  saw  what  connection  lay  between  shedding  the 
blood  of  animals  and  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
But  here  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  was  disclosed.  The 
highest  worship,  the  deepest  teaching,  the  sublimest 
love,  the  most  perfect  self-devotion,  suffering,  authority, 
and  example,  were  joined  together  in  that  daily  offering 
which  made  the  Christian  priesthood. 

7.  Thus  in  those  four  hundred  years  which  followed 
our  Lord's  advent,  and  preceded  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  there  was  set  before  all  the  nations  within  its 
vast  circuit  an  order  of  men  scattered  over  its  whole 
surface,  but  identical  in  their  mode  of  life.  They  pro- 
claimed with  authority  a  new  religion  ;  they  taught  in 
what  it  consisted  ;  they  governed  spiritually  those  who 
had  voluntarily  accepted  it  at  their  hands  ;  yet  their 
government  was  a  perpetual  service  of  body  and  of 
mind  alike ;  and  to  it  was  attached  the  unceasing 
accompaniment  of  suffering ;  and  finally,  the  central 
act  of  their  priesthood  set  forth  these  things  in  a 
visible  manner  :  it  was  an  act  of  proclaiming,  teaching, 
feeding,  ministering,  suffering,  performed  by  their  hands 
indeed,  but  in  which  the  perpetual  presence  of  their 
Founder  made  it  His  own,  spoke  and  acted  in  them. 
But  yet  the  doctrine  of  a  religion  would  have  done 
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little  without  the  lives  of  those  professing  it.  Had 
this  order  of  men  extolled  obedience,  and  sousfht  for 
command ;  had  they  praised  poverty,  and  pursued 
riches  ;  had  they  counselled  the  resistance  to  pleasure, 
and  practised  all  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of 
life,  we  may  be  sure  they  would  not  have  overthrown 
the  dominion  of  idolatry,  nor  raised  the  Cross  to  adorn 
the  diadem  of  kings.  What  we  do  find  is,  that  while 
their  religion  honoured  and  sanctified  marriage,  they 
practised  continence ;  while  it  allowed  riches,  they 
chose  to  be  poor ;  while  it  sanctioned  authority  and 
rule  in  those  to  whom  these  belonged,  they  submitted 
themselves  to  a  voluntarily  chosen  obedience.  And 
for  all  this  they  alleged  the  Founder's  example  and 
His  counsel.  The  society  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
lived  and  acted  was  desperately  sick  with  the  passion 
for  enjoyment,  the  love  of  rule,  and  the  worship  of 
wealth.  It  was  not  to  be  cured  by  those  who  mode- 
rately indulged  in  these  things,  but  by  those  who  rose 
above  them.  The  prefect  of  Eome  demanded  of  St. 
Laurence  the  riches  of  the  Church  for  the  need  of  the 
emperor.  He  asked  a  delay  of  three  days  to  collect 
them.  On  the  third  day  he  showed  the  prefect  a  crowd 
of  poor,  lame,  halt,  and  blind.  These,  said  he,  are  the 
riches  of  the  Church.  We  know  what  was  the  bar- 
barous vengeance  of  the  prefect,  and  what  the  stronger 
endurance  of  the  saint.  But  that  day  heathenism  in 
Eome  received  a  lesson  which  it  never  forgot;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  very  name  of  St.  Laurence 
has  been  a  power  in  the  earth.  And  everywhere  over 
the  world  the  Christian  Sacerdotium  gave  this  lesson. 
It  is  the  solid  framework  of  the  Church  upon  which 
the  whole  structure  rises  from  the  Rock  which  is  its 
base.      And    beinof   this    in    everv    age,    it   exhibited 
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myriads  of  lives  which  rose  far  above  the  level  of  the 
world's  practice,  and  so  became  types  of  a  new  virtue, 
and  formed  man  after  a  new  model. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  shown  that  I  was  justified 
in  taking  Cicero  as  a  type  of  heathen  man  under  the 
civilisation  which  preceded  Christianity,  and  Augustine 
as  a  type  of  man  such  as  the  Christian  faith  had  made 
him.  If  we  sum  up  what  has  been  said  above,  we 
may  thus  state  the  moral  progress  made  in  the  four 
centuries  following  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  had  laid  its  hand  upon  the  individual  man, 
disclosing  to  him  that  he  was  a  creature,  whose  end  lay 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  senses  and  the  confines  of  the 
visible  world  in  union  with  the  invisible  Creator.  It 
thus  recast  his  life,  placing  all  virtue  in  the  heart  and 
inward  aff'ections,  and  setting  before  him  a  supreme 
model  which  had  appeared  in  his  own  nature,  as  the 
Head  of  a  new  race,  by  virtue  from  whom  it  encom- 
passed him  with  continual  help,  by  means  of  sacraments 
supporting  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Thus  it 
bestowed  a  new,  unheard-of  value  on  man's  transitory 
life,  as  the  passage  to  an  infinite  good.  And  this  faith 
found  entrance  into  the  heathen  mind  by  the  very 
prodigality  with  which  this  life  and  all  its  goods  were 
sacrificed  by  unnumbered  martyrs  of  both  sexes  and 
every  condition  of  society,  for  the  sake  of  a  future 
unseen  good.  And  further,  such  a  faith  produced 
types  of  the  highest  excellence,  after  this  new  pattern, 
throughout  every  land.  And  the  intellectual  basis 
for  this  excellence  was  found  in  its  doctrine  uniform 
and  universal,  which  gave  life  and  interest  to  its 
worship,  and  was  embodied  therein,  and  by  its  solid 
force  gradually  displaced  the  corrupt  rites  of  heathen- 
ism, disjointed  from   moral   teaching,  and  the  contra- 
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dictory  opinions  of  philosophy  in  perpetual  fluctuation. 
While  in  inseparable  connection  with  its  doctrine  and 
its  worship  there  rose  before  the  eyes  of  men  a  new 
thing  upon  the  earth,  a  perfect  rule  of  spiritual  govern- 
ment, which  disarmed  opposition,  because  it  was  rather 
the  exercise  of  a  perj^etual  ministration,  and  an  exqui- 
site charity  spending  itself  for  the  needs  of  others,  than 
a  dominion  after  the  fashion  of  Babylon,  wherein  the 
kings  of  the  nations  lorded  it  over  them. 

Thus  then  we  find  the  unity  of  man's  nature  estab- 
lished, and  with  it  a  common  morality  for  the  whole 
race,  which  overrode  the  distinctions  of  conquering 
or  subject  nations,  of  freeman  or  slave.  It  was  the 
first-fruit  of  the  great  Restorer's  labour  to  make  true 
the  noblest  words  ever  uttered  by  a  heathen,  in  a 
sense  far  beyond  what  he  imagined.  What  Cicero 
in  some  happy  vision  had  sketched,  men  saw  before 
their  eyes.  "  The  true  law  is  indeed  right  reason,  in 
harmony  with  nature,  diffused  over  all,  constant,  ever- 
lasting;  which  by  its  commands  invites  to  duty,  by 
its  prohibitions  deters  from  wrong;  whose  commands 
and  prohibitions,  while  they  are  not  in  vain  to  the 
upright,  are  without  effect  on  the  perverse.  No  right 
can  amend  this  law ;  no  privilege  exempt  from  it ;  no 
force  abrogate  it  as  a  whole.  Neither  by  Senate  nor 
by  people  can  we  be  delivered  from  its  obligation  ; 
nor  anywhere  else  may  we  seek  its  explainer  or  inter- 
preter. Nor  will  this  law  be  one  at  Rome,  another  at 
Athens  ;  one  now,  another  hereafter ;  but  being  one, 
everlasting  and  unchangeable,  it  will  enfold  all  nations 
for  all  time,  and  there  will  be  one  common  teacher 
and  absolute  sovereign  of  all,  God,  by  whom  this  law 
was  invented,  promulgated,  and  passed.  And  whoever 
will  not  obey  Him  shall  fly  from  himself  and,  abhorring 
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the  nature  of  man,  shall  meet  therein  extremest  punish- 
ment, though  he  were  to  escape  all  other  imaginable 
penalties.''^ 

So  much  for  the  first  step,  the  restoration  of  man 
in  himself.  We  have  next  to  consider  his  restoration 
in  his  external  relations ;  first  of  the  family,  and  then 
of  civil  society. 

^  Cic.  de  Rep.  3,  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Biv.  Ins.  vi.  8. 


LECTURE  V 

NEW    CREATION    OF   THE    PRLMARY    RELATION    BETWEEN 
MAN    AND    WOMAN 

That  which  in  man  is  most  divine,  that  wherein  is 
placed  his  likeness  to  God,  that  which  every  man 
possesses,  the  least  no  less  than  the  greatest,  that, 
finally,  which  accompanies  him  through  time  into 
eternity,  is  his  personality.  It  was  the  great  revela- 
tion of  the  Christian  Faith  that  this  should  be  re- 
warded or  punished  everlastingly.  Therefore  it  was 
that  this  faith  laid  its  hold  on  the  individual  heart  of 
man :  of  this  it  made  its  first  conquest ;  from  this  it 
proceeded  as  its  inmost  fortress.  It  counted  nothing 
worth  but  the  possession  of  man's  heart.  In  its  eyes 
the  outward  work  was  mere  hypocrisy  without  the 
inward  intention.  Such  only  could  be  a  religion 
worthy  of  Him  who  made  the  heart.  But  the  Chris- 
tian Faith  was  intended  to  form  a  society ;  and  it 
must  therefore  deal  with  man  as  a  society.  That  it 
begins  with  the  individual  and  makes  him  its  unit  of 
construction  is  quite  compatible  with  its  work  being 
intended  to  create  an  organised  whole.  And  much 
more  than  this.  In  the  divine  Idea,  man — Adam — 
is  a  race,  not  merely  an  individual,  nor  a  collection 
of  individuals.  In  the  first  man  the  whole  race  was 
summed  up  ;  in  him  supernaturally  endowed  ;  in  him 
as  a  race  fell ;  and  in  one  Man  again,  of  whom  he  was 
the  first  copy,  was  as  a  race  restored.  The  divine 
VOL.  J.  ''5  P 
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government,  therefore,  as  being  one  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion, deals  with  man  at  once  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  race.  It  is  part  of  its  perfection  to  bestow  on  him 
an  exquisitely  just  and  merciful  retribution  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  deal  with  him  as 
a  society.  In  the  divine  plan  the  one  does  not  con- 
tradict or  exclude  the  other. 

Nor,  again,  can  we,  in  fact,  detach  man  from  his 
fellows.  As  he  comes  into  the  world  he  cannot  stand 
a  moment  by  himself.  He  is  touched  on  all  sides  by 
his  brethren.  Of  all  animals  the  infant  man  is  the 
most  helpless  and  dependent  on  others,  and  of  all  he 
remains  so  the  longest  in  proportion  to  his  life. 
Dependent  at  his  birth,  in  his  nursing,  in  his  educa- 
tion, in  his  marriage,  and  then  again  in  his  children, 
in  his  social,  civil,  and  political  life,  this  highest  as  a 
compound  of  matter  and  spirit  among  creatures  in  this 
visible  world  is  the  least  able  to  stand  alone.  His 
very  eminence  surrounds  him  with  relations,  supports 
him  with  them,  but  fetters  him  too. 

I.  The  first  of  all  these  relations  is  that  between 
man  and  woman.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  root  of 
all  the  rest.  It  makes  the  family  and  all  its  affec- 
tions. It  is  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  larger  society. 
Therefore,  to  estimate  the  condition  of  man  at  any 
given  time  it  is  of  sovereign  importance  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  relation  between  man  and  woman. 
On  this  the  whole  development  of  man  in  society 
depends. 

But  of  what  that  relation  was  intended  to  be  we 
possess  an  immutable  record.  As  we  have  man  por- 
trayed for  us  as  he  came  forth  in  perfect  beauty,  with 
the  gifts  of  grace  superadded  to  those  of  nature,  from 
the  divine  hand,  so  we  have  the  relation  of  woman  to 
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man  at  the  same  moment  and  under  the  same  state 
set  forth.  The  divine  prophet,  to  intimate  the  fulness 
of  knowledge  concerning  natural  things  which  had  been 
given  by  infusion  to  the  first  man,  says  that  all  the 
living  creatures  were  brought  before  him,  and  that  to 
each  he  gave  the  name  proper  to  its  habits,  instincts, 
and  purpose  intended  for  it.^  Here,  then,  was  a  wisdom 
and  knowledge  to  which  those  of  Solomon  were  as  a 
drop  to  a  fountain.  But  neither  in  these  creatures 
made  to  be  ruled  by  him,  nor  in  the  magnificent  science 
which  understood  their  several  natures  and  relations, 
was  there  what  would  satisfy  the  natural  needs  and 
desires  of  the  being  so  endowed.  He  was  created  for 
society,  and  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone.  And, 
as  it  were,  a  second  time  a  divine  council  was  held." 
The  first  had  been  concerning  his  nature,  and  ran.  Let 
Us  make  man  after  Our  image  and  likeness ;  and  as  if 
the  second  occasion  was  equal  in  importance  and  dignity 
to  the  first,  since  it  was  to  give  him  society  and  help, 
it  also  ran  similarly.  Let  Us  make  him  a  help  like  unto 
himself.  Here,  then,  are  two  points  in  the  original 
relation  of  woman  to  man :  she  was  given  that  by 
means  of  her  society  might  be  formed,  and  she  was 
given  as  a  help  to  man,  and  that  specially  in  the 
procreation  of  the  race  and  all  that  is  involved  therein, 
companionship,  sympathy,  education  of  children.  A 
third  is,  her  subordination  to  man ;  for  a  state  of 
innocence  does  not  exclude  inequality.^      There   is    a 

1  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  ^  St.  Chrys.  t?i  Gen.  Horn.  xiv.  p.  112. 

3  St.  Thomas,  Summa,  I,  q.  92,  a.  i.  "Duplex  est  subjectio,  una 
servilis,  secundum  quam  pr^esidens  utitur  subjecto  ad  sui  ipsius 
utilitatem,  et  talis  subjectio  introducta  est  post  peccatum.  Est  autem 
alia  subjectio  oeconomica  vel  civilis,  secundum  quam  prsesidens  utitur 
subjectis  ad  eorum  utilitatem  et  bonuin,  et  ista  subjectio  fuisset  etiam 
ante  peccatum.  Defuisset  enim  bonnm  ordinis  in  humana  nuiltitudine 
si  quidam  per  alios  sapientiores  gubernati  non  fuissent.     Et  sic  ex  tali 
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subjection  of  the  house  or  state  according  to  which 
the  superior  uses  those  subject  to  him  for  their  own 
advantage  and  good,  and  this  was  the  subjection 
according  to  which  man  was  "  the  head  of  the  woman  " 
at  the  first ;  otherwise  the  good  of  order  would  have 
been  wanting  in  human  society  if  the  wiser  did  not 
govern.  But  to  show  the  nature  of  this  subordina- 
tion yet  more,  the  order  which  had  been  followed  in 
the  creation  of  the  other  animals  was  not  followed 
here.  The  sexes  in  them  had  been  created  simultane- 
ously; but  it  was  not  so  in  man.  As  the  head  of 
the  race,  he  was  made  alone,  and  from  him  so  made 
his  help  was  taken.  This  is  the  first  reason  given 
by  St.  Thomas  in  order  that  man  after  the  likeness 
of  God  might  be  the  beginning  of  all  his  species,  as 
God  is  the  beginning  of  the  whole  universe.  A  second 
reason  was  that  his  affection  might  be  more  perfect, 
and  the  union  inseparable,  when  he  saw  that  woman 
was  formed  from  himself.  A  third,  because  beyond 
the  ordinary  tie  which  draws  the  sexes  together, 
there  is  in  man  the  society  of  the  domestic  life, 
wherein  each  has  distinct  works,  but  in  which  the 
headship  belongs  to  the  man.  And  fourthly,  there 
was  the  reason  of  the  great  sacrament  hidden  under 
this  formation.-"-  But  further  than  this,  she  was 
formed  neither  from  the  head  of  man,  for  in  the  social 
union  between  them  her  part  is  not  rule  ;  nor  yet  from 
his  feet,  because  neither  is  her  part  servile  subjection  ; 
but  from  his  side  nearest  his  heart.^  "  He  built  up," 
says    the    golden-tongued    saint ;  ^    "it   is   no   longer 

subjectione  naturaliter  femina  subjecta  est  viro,  quia  naturaliter  in 
hcmine  magis  abuiulat  discretio  rationis.  Nee  inasqualitas  hominum 
excluditur  per  innocentise  statum." 

'   St.  Thomas,  Summa,  l,  q.  92,  a.  2.  -  Id.   I,  q.  92,  a.  3. 

•*  St.  Chry.';.  Ilom.  xv.  in  Genes,  p.  118. 
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said,  He  moulded,  but  He  took  a  portion  of  that 
already  moulded,  and  built  up  a  perfect  creature,  able 
by  community  of  nature  and  of  reason  to  support  him 
for  whose  comfort  she  was  made."  In  the  richness 
of  His  wisdom  the  perfect  Artist  formed  from  the 
region  of  the  heart  this  perfect  creature  in  all  things 
like  to  man,  able  to  give  him  help  at  the  points  of 
crisis  and  trial  in  the  events  which  hold  his  life 
together.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  the  special 
part  from  which  she  was  formed  lay  deeper  yet, 
closely  veiled  indeed,  but  fully  intended,  the  great 
sacrament  which  was  to  be  unfolded  only  when  the 
most  astonishing  and  affecting  of  all  events  had  taken 
place.  And  when  the  divine  Artist  brought  the  last 
and  best  of  His  gifts  to  the  man  whom  He  had  formed, 
that  man  spoke  words  which,  as  the  greatest  Authority 
tells  us,^  were  the  words  of  God  Himself.  They 
completed  the  union  between  man  and  woman  by 
bestowing  on  it  three  qualities,  indissolubility,  unity, 
and  inviolable  sacredness.  The  union  thus  made  could 
only  be  severed  by  death  ;  it  was  between  one  and  one  ; 
and  it  was  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolate  by  both. 

The  original  relation  of  woman  to  man  consisted 
in  these  seven  points.  It  was  the  source  of  the  race's 
propagation,  and  so  the  starting-point  of  human 
society ;  it  was  made  for  man's  help  and  support 
therein  ;  it  consisted  in  subordination  to  him,  but  a 
subordination  tempered  and  exalted  by  perfect  affec- 
tion ;  it  was  a  union  indissoluble  ;  a  union  between 
two  only ;  a  union  to  be  respected  and  maintained  by 
both  alike,  because  it  was  not  founded  in  mutual  com- 
pact, but  originated  and  consecrated  by  the  act  of 
God  Himself. 

^  Matt.  xix.  4-6. 
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It  is  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  existing  books  that  we 
find  this  admirable  and  perfect  picture  of  the  primary 
human  relation.  Search  through  all  which  the  wisest 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Persia,  India,  Egypt,  China, 
and  if  there  be  any  other  nations  of  the  world  which 
could  compete  with  these,  have  said  concerning  the 
relation  between  man  and  woman,  and  you  will  find 
nothing  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  teaching 
which  the  great  Hebrew  prophet  has  here  summed 
up  in  a  dozen  lines.  And  yet,  which  is  much  more, 
vou  will  find  in  these  very  nations,  and  the  more 
distinctly  the  farther  you  can  trace  them  back,  institu- 
tions maintained  with  more  or  less  purity,  but  bearing 
witness,  even  in  their  debased  and  fragmentary  state, 
that  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged  possessed  once 
the  doctrine  here  set  forth,  inasmuch  as  their  civil  life 
in  its  very  first  origin  was  based  upon  it.  It  was  not 
the  elucubration  of  some  greater  wisdom,  the  reasoning 
of  a  Plato  or  an  Aristotle,  of  a  Zoroaster  or  a  Confucius, 
but  the  original  Oea-juog  of  the  tribe,  created  with  it, 
and  stamped  upon  it.  I  may  cite  as  an  instance  the 
sacred  marriage  of  the  Romans  per  confarreationem, 
coming  down  from  the  cradle  of  the  race  as  a  patri- 
cian inheritance  and  a  qualification  for  the  higher 
priesthoods. 

Thus  God  Himself  is  the  author  of  human  society, 
and  establishes  it  upon  a  perfect  law  of  marriage.  As 
the  first  Man  is  the  Father  and  Head  of  the  race,  so 
the  first  Woman  is  its  Mother  and  Nurse.  This  will 
be  the  key  to  her  position  among  all  the  nations,  their 
descendants.  Therein  lay  a  rich  gift  indeed  for  the 
present,  but  a  still  richer  prophecy  of  the  future ;  for 
the  relation  so  established  is  not  merely  an  institution 
founding  society,  but  a   secret  picture  and  pledge  of 
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the  dealing  of  the  Creator  with  the  race  created. 
From  the  beginning  the  natural  covers  and  includes 
the  supernatural,  and  what  is  last  executed  is  first 
intended. 

II.  Let  us  now  pass  over  an  interval  of  several 
thousand  years  from  the  first  foundation  of  human 
society,  and  having  seen  what  it  was  in  its  origin, 
how  it  was  constructed,  and  by  whom,  take  a  short 
review  of  the  actual  state  of  woman  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  western  world  during  the  last  years 
of  Augustus. 

In  Greek  life  the  original  position  of  woman  was 
honourable.  1  The  wife  was  man's  companion,  not,  as 
in  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  his  slave.  It  was  only 
because  the  Greeks  had  a  true  family  life  grounded 
upon  monogamy  that  they  possessed  a  sound  and 
well-ordered  political  life.  Polygamy  was  foreign  to 
them ;  bigamy  extremely  rare.  Polygamy  only  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  monarchs  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
doms, who  had  been  infected  by  eastern  customs. 
In  Greece  woman  was  not  kept  under  lock  and 
key  in  harems  ;  still  less  was  she  guarded  by  eunuchs. 
Her  position  was  in  many  respects  secured  by  law 
and  custom,  and  provided  with  defined  rights.  Within 
her  home  she  ruled  as  a  mistress  over  slaves  and 
children. 

This  was  the  fair  side  of  the  picture ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wife  was  looked  upon  not  as  the 
human  creature,  man's  like  and  companion,  but  as 
means  to  an  end,  as  an  evil  which  could  not  be 
escaped,  in  order  that  there  might  be  house  and 
children.      Her  intellectual  education  was  disregarded, 

1  DolHnger,  ITcidenthum  und  Judenthum,  p.  679. 
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and  so  her  influence  over  husband  and  children  was 
slight ;  even  the  rich  and  noble  were  not  brought  up 
in  accomplishments  which  might  form  the  charm  of 
a  home.  Thus  we  find  Socrates  admitting  that  the 
society  of  the  wife  was  the  last  thing  sought  after  by 
the  husband.  If  he  invited  a  guest,  the  wife  did  not 
dine  with  him.  She  was  left  to  the  solitude  of  her 
own  apartments,  never  entered  by  a  stranger.  But 
with  all  this,  there  were  accomplished  women  at 
Athens,  whose  society  was  sought  after  even  by  states- 
men ;  remember  only  that  these  had  lost  the  first 
ornament  of  their  sex.  Aspasia  and  Phryne  represent 
a  class  which  play  a  great  part  in  Greek  history,  and 
lower  prodigiously  the  standard  of  their  domestic  life. 
While  with  these  the  relation  was  free  and  inter- 
mittent, marriage,  on  the  contrary,  in  Athens  had  to 
be  made  compulsory,  as  a  duty  to  the  State  for  the 
propagation  of  its  citizens,  a  duty  which,  as  Plato 
admits,  was  most  unwillingly  performed.  This  on 
the  man's  side ;  while  on  the  woman's  the  condition 
of  voluntary  virginity  was  utterly  without  religious 
motive  and  competent  position,  and  therefore  un- 
known ;  but  if  involuntary,  it  was  considered  a  great 
calamity.  As  for  Sparta,  marriage  was  there  ac- 
counted a  mere  institution  for  producing  healthy  and 
vigorous  citizens.  Its  moral  sacredness  was  unknown  ; 
or  the  state  of  things  which  everywhere  else  was 
considered  to  be  adultery  was  not  there  so  considered. 
AVives  were  lent.  The  whole  State  was  a  breedino-- 
place  for  human  cattle. 

But  besides  these  defects  in  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  was  eaten 
out  by  that  fearful  miasma  of  unnatural  immorality 
which  seemed  like  tlie  curse  of  the  race.      The  extent 
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of  this  evil  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate ;  on 
its  details  it  is  impossible  to  dwell. ^ 

We  have  further  the  remarkable  fact,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  great  moral  deteriora- 
tion sets  in,  which  continues  without  a  break  down  to 
the  time  of  Plutarch.  Families  became  extinct,  through 
the  desire  to  have  few  children.  This  was  a  result  seen 
and  deplored  by  Polybius  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
earlier.  Speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  Eoman 
dominion  over  them,  he  says:  "It  is  the  accordant 
opinion  of  all  that  Greece  now  enjoys  the  greatest  com- 
fort of  life,  and  yet  there  is  want  of  men,  desolation  of 
cities,  so  that  the  land  begins  to  lose  its  fruitfulness 
through  want  of  cultivation.  The  reason  is,  out  of  soft- 
ness, love  of  comfort  and  of  ease,  men,  even  if  they  live 
in  the  state  of  marriage,  will  bring  up  no  children,  or 
only  one  or  two,  in  order  to  have  a  good  inheritance. 
Thus  the  evil  becomes  ever  greater,  as  if  war  or  sickness 
takes  away  the  one  child,  the  family  dies  out."" 

^  For  both  of  these,  for  the  incredible  state  of  public  opinion  and 
manners  on  the  subject,  for  the  conduct  and  judgment  of  the  highest 
names  in  Grecian  literature — Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  &c. — see  Dol- 
linger,  Heid.  unci  Jud.,  pp.  684-691,  sect.  32-40,  especially  sect.  33. 
"Bei  den  Griechen  tritt  das  Phiinomen  mit  alien  Symptomen  einer 
nationalen  Krankheit,  gleichsam  eines  ethischen  Miasma  auf  ;  es  zeigt 
sich  als  ein  Gefuhl,  das  starker  und  heftiger  wirkte,  als  die  Weiberliebe 
bei  andern  Volkern,  massloser,  leidenschaftlicher  in  seinm  Ausbriichen 
war,  &c. — In  der  ganzen  Literatur  der  vorchristlichen  Periode  ist  kaum 
ein  Schriftsteller  zu  finden,  der  sich  entschieden  dagegen  erklilrt  hiitte. 

So  geschah  es  dass  in  zahlosen  Stellen  der   Griechischen   Dichter, 

Redner,  Philosophen,  wo  von  Liebe  die  Rede  ist,  an  ein  Weib  nicht 
einmal  gedacht  wird,  dass  vor  einem  Gerichtshofe  ein  Liebeshandel 
mit  einem  Junglinge  mit  der  selben  OfTenheit  oder  Schamlosigkeit 
verhandelt  wurde,  als  ob  von  einer  Hetare  die  Rede  wiire. — S.  34. 
Platon  hatte  unter  dem  Einflusse  der  Epidemic  so  sehr  den  Sinn  fiir 
Fraueuliebe  verloren,  dass  er  in  seinen  Schilderungen  des  Eros,  des 
himmlischen  wie  des  gemeinen,  nur  der  Knabenliebe  gedenkt. — S.  35. 
Den  Sklaven  hatte  die  Solonische  Gesetzgebung  die  Miinnerliebe 
verboten,  die  also  iiberdies  noch  als  ein  den  Freien  gestattetes  Vor- 
recht  erschien." 

2  Polybius,  Exc.  Vatic,  ed.  Geel,  p.  105,  quoted  by  Dollinger,  p.  693. 
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Thus  if  we  consider  the  wide-spread  dislike  of 
marriage,  and  even  in  those  who  married,  of  large 
families,  the  condition  of  the  slave  population,  and 
the  terrible  prevalence  of  unnatural  immorality,  it 
would  appear,  says  an  historian,  that  no  people  in 
history  bad  laboured  more  effectually  for  its  own 
gradual  extinction  than  the  Greeks.-^ 

The  Piomans  possessed  originally  a  domestic  life  of 
a  vet  higher  standard  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  Not 
only  was  it  based  upon  monogamy,  but  marriage  had 
with  them  a  certain  sanctity,  and  the  wife  was  taken 
into  the  communion  of  joys  and  sorrows  for  the  whole 
life.  She  possessed  all  the  goods  of  her  husband, 
even  to  the  participation  with  him  in  sacrifice ;  and 
the  more  solemn  form  of  marriage  was  a  quasi-sacra- 
mental rite  confirmed  with  religious  sanctions.  If 
what  is  said  be  true,  that  even  for  five  hundred  years 
there  was  no  instance  of  divorce  at  Rome,  then  the 
Eomans  would  rank  before  any  nation  of  antiquity  in 
their  estimation  of  the  marriage  bond.  Their  great 
strength  would  appear  to  have  consisted  for  many 
ages  in  the  force  and  purity  of  the  domestic  life, 
wherein  the  ideas  of  duty,  obedience,  and  reciprocal 
respect  were  conspicuous.  On  these,  first  exercised 
within  the  family,  the  foundations  of  their  civil  polity 
seemed  to  rest.  They  were  noble  husbands  and 
fathers  before  they  became  conquerors.  But  from  the 
second  Punic  war  at  latest  a  great  deterioration  com- 
mences. It  advances  with  the  progress  of  external 
conquest.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  very  mention 
of  the  ancient  Eoman  virtues  in  domestic  life  would 
seem  a  bitter  satire  upon  the  actual  corruption.  Con- 
quest had  inundated  Rome  with  slaves,  and  the  licence 

^  Ileid.  unci  Jucl,  p.  691. 
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engendered  by  slavery  had  infected  every  relation  of 
the  family.  There  was  no  pure  and  high  religious 
belief  to  preserve  the  weaker  sex  from  this  contagion, 
and  so  all  the  evils  which  we  have  seen  debasino- 
Grecian  life  existed  in  full  force  here.  Even  the  poor 
excuse  presented  by  the  sensitive  and  artistic  tempera- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  and  by  their  passion  for  physical 
beauty  in  all  its  forms,  was  wanting  to  the  colder  and 
sterner  Romans,  who  sinned  from  fashion  rather  than 
from  feeling.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  Roman 
empire  had  reached  its  height,  as  the  virtues  of  the 
female  sex  were  never  so  rare,  so  the  respect  for  it 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point. 

In  the  great  empire  of  the  Persians,  marriage  had 
been  debased  by  polygamy.  Not  only  was  the  desire 
for  numerous  children  general,  but  the  law  enjoined 
them  ;  and  in  attaining  this  end,  the  intrinsic  dignity 
and  worth  of  woman  were  utterly  disregarded.  The 
Persian,  according  to  his  means,  would  have  many 
wives  and  many  concubines,  and  abhorred  nothing  so 
much  as  voluntary  celibacy.  A  maiden  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  remained  from  choice  unmarried  was 
threatened  with  the  heaviest  punishments  after  death. 
Their  domestic  life  was  full  of  abominations.'^ 

If  we  examine  the  position  of  woman  in  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Israelites,  we  find  that,  by  virtue  of  their 
possessing  the  true  religion,  woman  as  well  as  man 
was  recognised  as  made  after  the  image  of  God,  as 
intended  to  be  man's  companion,  as,  like  him,  destined 
to  an  eternal  life,  and  as  therefore  needing  a  moral 
freedom  for  the  free  exertion  of  virtue.  With  the 
Israelite  there  had  never  been  a  familia  in  its  original 
sense,  wherein  wife  and  children  were   merely  slaves 

^  Dollinger,  Held,  und  Jud.,  p.  376. 
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somewhat  better  maintained,  but  these  made  up  his 
house  and  home ;  and  woman  with  him  is  not  a 
"  bearer  of  children,"  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  name 
signifies,  but  woman,  another  self.  In  like  manner, 
the  words  by  which  he  expressed  son  and  daughter 
came  from  the  same  root,  and  again  brother  and  sister, 
thus  indicating  an  identity  of  nature,  varied  by  sex.^ 
In  common  with  the  man,  she  was  to  hear  the  public 
reading  of  the  law,  and  so  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  doctrine;  she  was  to  be  honoured 
with  the  father,  as  the  mother,  and  to  instruct  her 
children  in  the  fear  of  God.^  These  great  privileges 
made  her  social  position  among  the  Israelites  higher 
than  in  any  other  ancient  nation  except  the  Germans. 

But  there  were  great  drawbacks.  At  the  time  of 
the  giving  of  the  law,  polygamy  and  divorce  were 
already  customs,  and  the  former  was  tacitly  allowed, 
the  latter  expressly  regulated  by  it.  Thus  the  great 
and  pure  idea  of  marriage  contained  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  itself  was  defaced,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  the  people.  Down  to  the  time  of  the 
Captivity,  polygamy,  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
practice  of  their  kings,  had  grievously  lowered  the 
character  of  married  life.  It  remained  always  lawful, 
even  if  rejected  in  fact,  after  that  epoch,  by  the  better- 
minded  and  more  religious.  But  in  the  ages  preced- 
ing our  Lord's  coming,  and  at  the  time  of  His  ministry, 
the  unlimited  abuse  of  divorce  had  become  the  scourge 
of  domestic  life  and  threatened  even  the  existence  of 
the  nation.      No  more  pregnant  sign  of  the  temporary 

'  Rohrbacher,  Univcrsal-fjeschichte,  Germ.  ed.  7  B.  42.  Tvvt)  from 
7etVw,  feiiiina  from  fecundus,  foetus  ;  on  the  contrary,  ish,  isshah  ;  ben, 
bath;  ach,  achoth. 

-  Dent.  xxxi.  12;  Exod.  xx.  12;  Prov.  i.  8.  See  Molitor,  Philo- 
sophic der  O'cschichtc,  iii,  73. 
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and  provisional  character  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  could 
be  given  than  this  permission  of  divorce.  The  mar- 
riage given  to  Adam  for  the  whole  human  race  was 
one,  sacred,  and  indissoluble :  the  covenant  under 
the  law  was  partial  and  provisional,  and  therefore 
admitted  of  repudiation  in  marriage.  The  effect  was 
that  between  polygamy  and  divorce  the  position  of 
woman  among  the  Jews  was  greatly  degraded  from 
its  original  rank.  It  must  be  added  that  there  was 
as  yet  no  place  for  the  higher  meaning  and  rank  of 
voluntary  virginity.^ 

But  when  from  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Hebrews,  we  turn  to  the  bordering  nations  of  the 
East  and  South,  the  heart  is  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  universal  degradation  into  which  the  weaker 
sex  had  fallen.  She  had  become  the  instrument  of 
man's  pleasures  and  his  slave ;  wasting  on  him  her 
youth  and  beauty,  she  appeared  to  exist  but  for  his 
amusement ;  or  she  suffered,  not  with  him,  in  life's 
alternate  joy  and  woe,  but  in  his  stead ;  or  she  even 
laboured  for  him,  like  a  beast  of  burden.  Only  in 
the  far  horizon  of  the  North  there  is  a  streak  of  light, 
fitful  indeed  as  the  sunbeam  amid  those  storm-regions. 
There  a  half-nomad  race,  fallen  into  a  wild  idolatry, 
and  in  perpetual  feud  with  each  other,  yet  have  this 
single  distinction  above  their  personal  bravery  and 
freedom,  that  they  honour  woman.  They  have  but 
their  yoke  of  oxen,  their  caparisoned  horse,  and  their 
arms  ;  but  what  they  have  they  give  in  marriage  to 
the  partner  of  their  choice,  as  a  token  that  she  is  to 
share  with  them  every  labour  and  danger  of  life,  all 
its  battle,  but  the  glory  and  the  suffering  alike. 
They  have,  and  they  are  almost  alone  among  barbarians 

^  DoUinger,  Ileid.  und  Jud.,  p.  78-1. 
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in  having,  but  one  wife,  and  tliey  are  faithful  to  her. 
No  youth,  no  beauty,  no  wealth  will  make  up  in  their 
eyes  for  the  loss  of  virtue  in  woman.  Fashion  is 
powerless  there  to  make  vice  merely  ridiculous,  says 
the  admiring  Koman.-^  This  is  the  noble  German 
race,  hanging  as  yet  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire, 
beginning  to  invigorate  its  legions,  but  destined  after- 
wards to  supply  the  raw  material  of  Christendom. 

Now  let  us  sum  up  the  position  of  woman  in  the 
world  in  the  last  years  of  Augustus. 

The  law  of  marriage  will  indicate  its  highest  point. 
But  then  the  original  divine  institution  had  been  in- 
fringed, specially  in  three  particulars.  First,  the  right 
of  absolute  divorce  on  the  man's  side  was  universal ; 
and  this  right  was  exercised  with  the  greatest  abuse 
among  the  most  civilised  nations,  the  Greeks,  the 
Eomans,  and  the  Jews.  Among  the  Romans  in  later 
times  the  right  was  exercised  by  women  also  :  the 
wife  divorced  her  husband.  Elsewhere,  I  believe, 
this  was  a  supposed  luxury  jealously  reserved  by  man 
to  himself.  Now  divorce,  followed  by  remarriage, 
destroyed  the  great  safeguard  of  marriage,  its  indis- 
soluble bond,  its  life-communion. 

Secondly,  adultery  was  only  recognised  on  the 
woman's  side.  Husbands,  even  when  they  did  not 
divorce  their  wives,  assumed  the  liberty  of  bestowing 
on  others  the  affection  due  only  to  the  wife ;  and  pro- 
vided those  others  were  not  themselves  married,  they 
incurred  no  blame.  Thus  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
was  disregarded  entirely  on  the  man's  side. 

Thirdly,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world  polygamy 
had  completed  the  public  degradation  of  marriage  by 
destroying  its  unity.      In  nations  where  this  was  the 

^  Tacitus,  Gcrmania,  i8,  19,  20. 
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practice  woman  had  sunk  fearfully ;  indeed  it  was  the 
open  proclamation  that  she  was  not  the  partner  of 
man's  life,  but  the  instrument  of  his  selfish  pleasares ; 
that  if  made  at  all  from  him,  she  was  made  not  from 
the  region  of  his  heart,  but  from  his  feet. 

There  is  one  other  very  singular,  and  I  believe,  ex- 
cept among  the  Germans,  universal  rule,  that  woman 
was  considered  at  all  times  of  her  life  a  minor.  Thus 
in  Eome  she  was  first  under  her  father,  then  under 
her  husband  ;  if  she  became  a  widow  she  fell  under  his 
relations.  In  Athens  a  widow  upon  the  majority  of 
her  son  came  under  his  wardship.  The  meaning  of 
this  was  that  she  might  never  be  allowed  to  go  by 
herself,  to  rule  her  house  and  children,  or  to  rule 
herself.  Generally  she  might  not  dispose  of  her  pro- 
perty by  will  ;  sometimes  of  not  more  than  a  bushel 
of  barley.  By  all  these  regulations  man  showed  that 
he  could  not  trust  her. 

But  when  we  look  at  her  in  marriage,  we  look  at 
her  in  her  highest  position.  Except  when  so  considered, 
the  degradation  was  incomparably  worse.  Diminished 
as  was  her  honour  as  wife  and  mother,  all  her  honour 
lay  in  these  two  characters.  Outside  of  them,  that  is, 
as  a  human  being,  she  had  none.  Besides,  the  two 
great  evils  of  human  life,  idolatry  and  slaver}^,  had 
fallen  Avith  crushing  weight  upon  her.  Wherever 
there  were  male  and  female  deities  presiding  over  the 
propagation  of  the  human  race,  and  wherever  there 
were  licentious  deities  personifying  human  lusts,  there 
the  purity  of  woman  was  sacrificed  as  a  religious  offer- 
ing. Wherever,  again,  slavery  existed,  and  it  was  every- 
where, this  same  virtue  was  in  the  hand  of  her  master. 

If  we  take,  therefore,  the  condition  of  woman  over 
the  earth,  at  the  best  and  under  its  fairest  aspect,  it 
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might  be  expressed,  with  the  utmost  severity  of  philo- 
sophic truth,  in  those  prophetic  words  :  "  I  will  multiply 
thy  sorrows  in  thy  conceptions ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
bring  forth  children  ;  and  thou  shalt  be  under  thy 
husband's  power,  and  he  shall  have  dominion  over 
thee."^  So  far,  the  gentle  subordination  under  a 
lawful  headship  had  as  a  penalty  been  altered  to  a 
severe  rule.  But  there  was  far  more  than  this.  Human 
sin  had  further  converted  it  into  a  servile  subjection,  a 
pitiless  tyranny.  Not  only  did  the  shadow  of  Eve  rest 
on  all  her  daughters,  so  that  they  might  not  go  alone, 
and  could  not  be  trusted,  since  the  fatal  day  of  the 
first  deceit ;  but  to  the  divine  sentence  the  hand  of 
man  had  superadded  such  severity  of  degradation  that 
the  penance  seemed  turned  into  a  curse. 

Yet  her  degradation  involved  that  of  her  children  ; 
nor  could  man  humiliate  woman  without  proportionably 
desecrating  his  home,  the  seat  of  his  tenderest  and 
strongest  affections.  The  dishonouring  of  woman, 
the  depreciation  of  marriage,  the  avoidance  of  its 
obligations  and  of  supporting  children,  out  of  selfish- 
ness and  moral  corruption,  to  which  a  series  of  hideous 
crimes  ministered,  the  facility  of  divorce  and  remarriage, 
unnatural  lusts,  open  shamelessness  of  life,  and  the 
degrading  numerous  classes  of  men  to  be  the  despised 
instruments  of  voluptuousness,  these  moral  abomina- 
tions, says  the  historian,^  hung  together,  ruled  far 
and  wide,  desolated  whole  provinces.  For  a  thousand 
years  at  least,  civilisation  had  been  advancing  with  an 
ever  unbroken  tide  in  the  East,  the  West,  and  the 
South.  There  had  intervened  no  assault  of  darkness 
from  without,  no  barbarism  had  burst  in  to  break  its 

^  Gen.  iii.  i6. 

■^  Dollinger,  Christenthum  und  h'irche,  p.  384, 
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continuity.     The  three  great  empires  of  Assyria,  Persia, 
and  Macedonia  had  yielded   up  their  stores  of  intel- 
lectual and  material  wealth  unimpaired  to  the  mightier 
Roman.      All  the  arts  which  adorn  life,  and  all  which 
utilise  it,  had  preserved  their  inventions  for  that  majestic 
union  of  realms  and  races  which  the  wise  administrator 
Augustus  in  a  rule  of  fifty  years  was  welding  cautiously 
into  a  world-wide   dominion.      He  himself  among  all 
men  who  have  wielded  power  may  be  said  to  personify 
civilisation.      If  in  nothing  else   be   had   genius,   his 
sagacity  in  gauging  the  spirit  of  the  time,  in  measuring 
the  power  of  wealth  and  the  bond  of  prosperity  as  a 
hostage  for  the  tranquil  submission  of  men,  amounts 
to  this  faculty.      And  when,  in  his  later  years,  having 
secured  personal  supremacy,  he  looked  round  him  and 
examined  society,  he   acknowledged  that  its  primary 
basis  was  fearfully  shaken,  and  endeavoured  at  least 
to  restore  its  solidity.      Greek  and  Roman  life  had  been 
founded   on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  careful 
rearing  of  children,  and  now  at  the  highest  point  of 
civilisation  men  hated  the  bond  of  marriage,  and  cast 
away  from  them  the  burden  of  children.      The  very 
richest  and  noblest  classes  were  dying  out  for  want  of 
heirs.      No  love  of  wife  or  children  was  so  attractive  to 
the  Roman  senator,  knight,  or  freedman,  as  the  humble 
deference,  the  perpetual  court,  paid  to  a  childless  rich 
old  man.      How  was  the  emperor  to  restore  purity  and 
tenderness  to  the  domestic  affections  ?      With  infinite 
labour,  against  the  wish  of  the  higher  classes,  he  caused 
laws  to  be  passed  fining  the  profligate  celibacy  of  the 
times,  rewarding  and  honouring  marriage  when  accom- 
panied  with   children,  punishing    adultery  as  a   civil 
crime.      These  in  his  mature  age  and  ripeness  of  judg- 
ment as  a  ruler  were  tlie  acts  of  one  who  in  his  youth 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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had  torn  Livia,  just  about  to  become  a  mother,  from 
her  husband,  and  in  his  middle  age  carried  dishonour 
into  numberless  Koman  households,  his  acts  as  the 
guardian  of  civilisation,  the  repairer  of  society.  For 
how  else  could  he  deal  with  society  but  rudely  and 
externally  and  with  material  force  ?  How  could  he 
touch  the  secret  springs  of  moral  action  ?  How  could 
he  neutralise  the  poison  of  a  slavery  which  infected 
every  vein  of  Eoman  life  ?  If  he  ruled  by  making 
wealth  secure,  how  could  he  lessen  and  regulate  the 
homage  paid  to  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  ties  ? 
His  laws  prove  that  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
and  their  ill  success  attests  his  impotence  to  meet  it. 
But  the  example  of  the  imperial  house  was  more  per- 
suasive than  law  :  his  own  acts  bore  fruit  in  his  family  ; 
the  taint  breaks  out  in  his  own  blood,  and  his  only 
child,  beautiful,  accomplished,  intellectual,  once  the 
cynosure  of  Roman  society,  calls  down  at  length  from 
him  the  bitter  wish  that  he  had  never  been  a  parent, 
is  denounced  by  name  to  the  Senate  as  an  ignominy 
to  her  sex,  is  banished  by  her  father  in  dishonour  to  a 
barren  rock,  where  at  last  she  dies  by  her  husband's 
judgment,  yet  had  lived  long  enough  to  be  Agrippina's 
ancestress  and  Messalina's  precursor. 

Yain,  no  doubt,  was  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
chastity  and  honour  of  woman,  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, the  love  of  offspring,  the  gentle,  sweet  rule  of 
home,  by  penal  laws.  But  what  was  Augustus  to  do  ? 
The  evil  was  instant  and  universal,  striking  at  once 
every  individual  family  and  the  whole  empire  in  the 
first  springs  of  life.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  his 
place,  and  take  a  sketch  of  his  resources. 

Now  the  Greek  mind  stood  before  him,  represent- 
ing human  reason  in  all  its  force.      There  a  matchless 
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language,  which,  compared  with  the  rough  railroad 
iron  of  our  English  idiom,  seems  like  purest  gold, 
fit  to  enchase  the  diamond  and  ruby,  served  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  a  philosophic  intellect  ever 
ceaselessly  discussing  all  the  problems  of  moral  and 
social  life.  But  what  was  the  tangible  result  after 
these  four  centuries  of  incessant  thought  ?  What 
deposit  had  human  reason  stored  up  and  presented 
to  the  accomplished  ruler  and  guardian  of  society  ? 
The  philosophers  in  their  lives  had  been  the  vilest  of 
men.  Their  names,  far  from  being  associated  with 
honour  to  women  or  reverence  to  children,  were 
connected  with  the  most  depraved  excesses  of  immo- 
rality. A  careful  father  kept  his  son  specially  from 
contact  with  philosophers.  In  fact,  with  all  their 
genius,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unbroken  peace,  wealth, 
and  law,  under  the  radiant  climate  of  Ionia,  earth's 
paradise,  uttering  ever  wise  sayings  in  their  golden 
language,  the  countrymen  of  Socrates  were  dwindling 
away  into  self-inflicted  extinction.  Not  from  human 
reason  could  Augustus  hope  that  the  restoration  of 
the  family  might  come. 

Turn  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  his  power,  whose 
history  had  been  the  embodiment  of  practical  good 
sense,  unbending  perseverance  of  will,  perfect  disci- 
pline. Civilisation  had  struck  with  a  mortal  blight 
the  old  Roman  domestic  virtues.  The  poor  Etruscan, 
Sabine,  or  Latin  tribe  had  reverenced  female  chastity, 
and  guarded  its  hearth  as  the  most  precious  of  earthly 
goods,  the  fire  which  was  never  to  be  extinguished. 
In  those  days  woman  could  die  rather  tlian  survive 
the  infringement  of  the  single  marriage.  But  now  when 
the  Roman  emperors  furnish  us  with  many  a  Truquin, 
the  Roman  matrons  of  the  empire  yield   no  Lucretia. 
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None  bad  tested  the  matter  closer  than  Augustus  him- 
self. How  was  he  to  recover  what  had  perished  ?  How 
to  reverse  the  sentence  of  his  own  courtier-poet  ? 

"  iEtas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem." 

If  the  emperor  tried  to  improve  morality  by  imposing 
fines,  he  knew  probably  better  than  any  one  else  what 
was  likely  to  act  on  Roman  minds. 

But  Spain  and  Gaul,  Libya  and  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Asia,  was  there  anything  in  their  laws  or  manners 
inspiring  hope  for  the  future  ?  In  the  West,  Roman 
civilisation  was  spreading  its  own  immorality.  As 
to  the  East,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  gods  or  the 
vices  of  these  nations  were  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  society.  To  Rome,  as  to  the  central 
point  of  empire,  streamed  all  their  corruptions ;  and 
its  rulers  strove  in  vain  to  keep  out  Isis  and  Cybele, 
and  the  hideous  forms  of  men  and  womenwhich  lurked 
behind  their  darkness-loving  shrines.      Hear  the  poet : 

"  I  cannot  rule  my  spleen  and  calmly  see 
A  Grecian  capital  in  Italy  : 
Grecian  !  ah  no  ;  with  this  vast  sewer  compared 
The  dregs  of  Greece  are  scarcely  worth  regard. 
Long  since  the  stream  that  wanton  Syria  laves 
Has  disembogued  its  filth  in  Tibei-'s  waves, 
Its  language,  arts,  o'erwhelm'd  us  with  the  scum 
Of  Antioch's  streets,  its  minstrel,  harp,  and  drum. 
Hie  to  the  circus,  ye  who  want  to  prove 
A  barbarous  mistress,  an  outlandish  love. 
Hie  tu  the  circus  !  there  in  crowds  they  stand, 
Tires  on  their  head,  and  timbrels  in  their  hand. 

While  every  land, 

Sicyon,  and  Amydos,  and  Alaband, 
Tralles,  and  Samos,  and  a  thousand  more, 
Thrive  on  our  indolence,  and  daily  pour 
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Their  starving  myriads  forth  ;  hither  they  come, 
And  batten  on  the  genial  soil  of  Rome, 
Minions,  then  lords,  of  every  princely  dome."  ^ 

There  was  no  moral  strength  in  these  dissolving 
nations  of  which  the  utmost  foresight  could  avail 
itself  to  reinvigorate  a  corrupt  people. 

But  what  if  Augustus  ever  turned  his  glance  on 
those  outlying  barbarians  of  the  North,  who,  amid 
their  uncivilised  virtues,  had  retained  from  the  ancient 
heirloom  of  man  regard,  and  respect  for  the  feuiale 
sex  ?  Probably  Augustus  did  not  even  know  the 
peculiarity  which  Tacitus  pointed  out.  They  acted 
on  his  empire  only  as  a  threatening  war-cloud,  calling 
ever  for  the  utmost  diligence  of  Roman  military  disci- 
line  to  meet  its  descent.  But  no  Roman  eye  could 
discern  the  power  which  could  detach  that  single 
constituent  of  domestic  life  from  the  surrounding 
cruelty  and  idolatry,  and  refine  it  to  be  the  staple  of 
our  modern  Christian  home. 

Let  us  further  add,  to  aid  Augustus  in  his  search, 
all  the  minds  which  have  left  us  a  record  of  themselves 
from  Cicero  to  Tacitus.  There  is  not  one  who  does 
not  look  upon  the  world's  course  as  a  rapid  descent. 
They  feel  an  immense  moral  corruption  breaking  in 
on  all  sides,  which  wealth,  convenience  of  life,  pros- 
perity, only  enhance.  They  have  no  hope  for  human- 
ity ;  for  they  have  no  faith  in  it,  nor  in  any  power 
encompassing  and  directing  it.  Their  ancient  re- 
publican freedom  is  irrecoverably  lost,  because  the 
virtues  which  supported  it  were  gone  before.  Of 
anything  higher  they  have  no  glimpse.  Where 
were  the  elements  of  life  in  that  loveless  prospect 
of   power  which   respected    no  sanctuary  of  manhood 

^  Juvenal,  iii.  95-1  IS,  Gitt'ord's  traiisliitiun. 
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— of  manhood  which  resisted  no  temptation  of 
wealth  ? 

But  it  might  seem  that  we  have  omitted  the  one 
nation  from  which  something  might  be  hoped.  The 
Jew,  believing  in  the  one  God,  the  belief  in  whom 
was  the  sanction  of  all  morality,  was  everywhere  scat- 
tered as  a  commercial  settler  over  the  whole  East  and 
West,  ready  to  be  the  missionary  of  a  new  religion, 
the  upholder  of  a  pure  morality.  Yes ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  bitterly  unsocial ;  his  married  life 
was  scandalous  by  the  licence  of  polygamy  and  the 
practice  of  divorce.  Even  a  century  later,  St.  Justin 
tells  us  that  he  was  notorious  for  carrying  off  a  hand- 
some wife  wherever  he  could  find  her,'^  unrestricted 
by  the  one  he  had  already.  His  master  passion  would 
seem  to  the  Eoman  then,  as  now,  the  love  of  wealth  ; 
his  marked  feature  a  concentrated  national  pride.  His 
country  was  an  obscure  province,  the  prey  of  one 
foreign  conqueror  after  another,  before  Augustus  had 
contemptuously  left  it  in  Herod's  stewardship,  until  he 
chose  to  confiscate  it  for  his  own  use.  The  last  place 
in  all  his  empire  to  which  probably  Augustus  would 
have  looked  for  means  to  turn  aside  that  moral  ruin 
which  he  yet  wished  to  stem,  was  that  distant  and 
very  subordinate  province ;  and  the  last  spot  in  it  a 
deserted  cave,  sometimes  frequented  by  stray  shepherds 
as  a  stable,  the  cave  of  Bethlehem. 

III.  Yet  from  the  birth  in  that  cave  sprang  the 
great  social  revolution  which  reversed  the  servitude 
of  woman,  and  enabled  her  to  share  in  equal  degree 
the  restoration  of  man.      The  basis  of  that  restoration, 

^  ]^ialf)g.  cum  Tryplume,  s.  141.  et  awex^pelro  fjv  ^ovXerai  tls,  kuI 
u)j  liovXeraL,  Kal  oaas  (SovXeTat  Xa/x^dueiv  yvvatKas,  oirolov  Trpd-rTovaiv  oi 
dirb  Tod  yevovs  Vjx^v  dvOpwiroc,  Kara  trdadv  yrjv^  evOa  dv  eTri.brjp.r}awcn.v  ?) 
irpoffTrefL^dLOffn/,  dyo/xevoi  ouo/xaTi  yd/uLov  yvvalKas,  k.t.X. 
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as  we  have  seen,  was  the  making  known  to  him  afresh 
his  true  position  as  a  creature,  and  the  end  for  which 
he  was  intended,  and  the  bestowing  on  him  adequate 
means  to  reach  that  end.  The  knowledge  and  the 
means  were  both  the  gift  of  the  Child  there  born. 
But  as  originally  woman  had  been  made  not  indepen- 
dent of  man,  but  his  partner,  and  subordinate  to  him, 
so  the  loss  of  his  position  as  a  creature  of  God  intended 
for  a  noble  end  had  told  doubly  on  her.  If  he  had 
become  degraded  in  his  own  opinion  to  the  rank  of 
a  merely  rational  animal,  without  a  future,  she  had 
become  not  the  partner  but  the  instrument  of  such  an 
animal's  natural  wants  and  desires.  The  revolution 
which  opened  out  to  him  a  new  and  boundless  future 
made  her  likewise  the  sharer  of  it.  In  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  the  Persian  civilisation,  in  all  the  half-civilised 
races  surrounding  the  empire,  whatever  rank  and  con- 
sideration woman  still  retained,  she  held  as  wife  and 
as  mother,  that  is,  relatively  to  man,  not  absolutely. 
This  indeed  was  a  necessary  result  of  man's  own 
degradation,  who  ranked  himself  as  a  freeman,  or  a 
citizen,  or  a  master,  or  a  conqueror,  but  not  as  a 
human  being.  Among  all  these  nations,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  woman,  not  as  the  mother  of  his  family  or 
the  companion  of  his  home,  but  as  the  human  being, 
was  lost.  But  when  man  as  such  recovered  his  rank, 
when  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  coming  in  man's  own 
likeness,  living  and  dying,  teaching  and  suffering  for 
him,  claimed  him  as  His  own,  and  disclosed  to  him  his 
inheritance,  woman  recovered  her  rank  too.  When  he 
had  been  discrowned,  she  had  been  enslaved ;  for  the 
discrowning  had  been  in  some  sense  her  special  work, 
and  she  had  been  the  mother,  by  her  own  fault,  of  a 
degraded  race.      But  now  that  the  time  of  forfeiture 
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had  run  out,  and  the  estate  been  recovered,  and  a 
Prince  of  unimaginable  rank  had  been  born  in  the 
disinherited  line,  and  had  raised  it  to  his  own  degree, 
her  servitude  determined  likewise ;  for  the  Prince  was 
born  of  her  alone,  and  her  work  in  the  recovery  was 
as  special  as  it  had  been  in  the  descent.  In  virtue  of 
that  birth  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem,  and  of  that  Child 
who  was  Man  Himself,  but  Son  of  woman  alone,  the 
Christian  woman  at  once  took  a  rank  no  longer  merely 
relative  and  dependent,  but  absolute,  and  her  own, 
as  co-heiress  with  man  in  all  Christian  rights  and 
promises.  At  the  beginning  of  man's  history  there 
stood  a  woman  surpassingly  fair  in  body,  fairer  yet  in 
mind,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  bear  in  her  single 
hands  the  destiny  of  man.  Evil  approached  her  from 
without,  feebly  and  insidiously ;  for  it  had  no  hold 
on  the  inner  sanctuary  of  her  mind ;  she  could  have 
repelled  it  with  one  effort,  in  virtue  of  the  magnificent 
grace  with  which  she  was  dowered ;  but  she  listened 
to  it,  yielded  to  it,  and  persuaded  man  to  yield  also ; 
and  she  carried  his  race  and  hers  with  her  in  the  fall. 
Thenceforth  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  in  what  seemed  a 
never-ending  flood,  fell  upon  man's  life;  but  how 
much  more  upon  woman's,  for  the  first  seduction  had 
been  hers.  At  length,  when  the  history  of  many 
thousand  years  had  shown  but  a  series  of  failures  on 
man's  part,  when  his  last  and  most  elaborate  civilisa- 
tion had  made  his  life  the  most  valueless  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  slave  and  the  gladiator  had  become  the 
measure  of  the  rank  which  he  assigned  to  his  own 
nature,  there  stood  in  the  most  secret  path  of  the 
humblest  life  another  Woman  to  whom  likewise  it 
was  given  to  bear  in  her  single  hands  the  whole 
destiny  of  man.      As  the  messenofer  of  darkness  had 
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appeared  to  that  first  woman,  and  she  yielded  in  the 
trial,  severing  the  bond  which  united  her  race  with  its 
Maker,  so  the  messenger  of  light  appeared  to  that 
second  Woman  ;  once  more  the  whole  lot  of  man  hunsf 
upon  a  creature ;  but  she  did  not  sink  under  the 
burden ;  rather,  armed  with  incomparable  humility, 
she  bore  the  destiny  of  the  race  entrusted  to  her  up 
to  the  very  throne  of  God  ;  a  divine  Person  became  her 
Son,  and  she,  by  accepting  the  rank  of  Virgin-Mother, 
restored  to  her  sex,  so  long  a  byword  for  weakness 
and  untrustedness,  far  more  than  the  honour  it  had 
lost.  As  Eve,  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  disinheri- 
tance and  her  children's  fall,  marks  the  position  held 
by  woman  through  all  the  centuries  preceding  Christ, 
which  are  simply  the  carrying  out  of  the  fall  in  its 
consequences ;  so  Mar}^,  the  Virgin-Mother  of  the 
Redeemer,  establishes  through  all  generations  of  her 
children  the  absolute  rank  and  place  of  woman.  In 
the  society  founded  by  Mary's  Son  woman  takes  equal 
rank  with  man,  as  a  human  being  joint  partaker  with 
him  of  the  promises  made  and  the  inheritance  be- 
queathed. Her  rank  relative  to  man,  in  the  first 
society  of  home,  is  neither  taken  away  nor  altered,  but 
is  made  secondary  to  the  former.  This  place,  unknown 
to  the  heathen,  feebly  and  intermittently  acknowledged 
by  the  Jew,  is  first  of  all  her  Christian  place ;  and  the 
subsequent  relations  are  not  done  away  with,  but  en- 
nobled and  consecrated  by  it.  When  she  is  ennobled 
in  herself,  how  should  she  not  be  nobler  in  her  virginal 
purity,  or  in  her  special  relations  of  wife  and  mother  ? 
Man  and  woman  then  being  first  restored  in  them- 
selves, marriage,  the  primary  relation  of  society,  is 
restored  in  them.  That  absolute  restoration  was  the 
o'lorious    work    of   the    Child    born    in    the    cave    of 
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Bethlehem,  not  only  had  its  source  in  His  Incarnation, 
but  subsisted  by  virtue  of  perpetual  union  with  it. 
Now  the  same  union  was  applied  to  the  basis  of  social 
life.  Marriage  in  its  first  idea  was  not  a  civil  contract, 
the  work  of  man  naturally  yearning  for  society,  but  the 
institution  of  God  created  in  view  of  the  Incarnation 
as  future  in  time,  but  predetermined  before  all  things  : 
so  that  the  words  spoken  by  Adam  under  divine 
inspiration  when  first  beholding  his  wife  as  brought  to 
him  by  his  Creator,  had  a  secret  but  a  certain  reference 
to  the  act  of  that  Creator  in  Himself  espousing  human 
nature.  And  the  seven  attributes  which  belong  to  its 
original  institution,  as  we  have  numbered  them  above, 
that  is,  society,  help  and  support  in  forming  it  by  the 
bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  subordination  in  it  of 
woman  to  man,  which  is  tempered  by  affection,  indis- 
solubility, unity,  and  sanctity,  were  given  to  it  as  an 
image  of  the  Incarnation  yet  future  and  undisclosed. 
For  the  restoration  of  marriage  it  only  needed  to  unfold 
the  latent  sacrament."^  Every  one  of  these  parts  in 
the  original  institution  was  in  Christian  teaching 
supported  by  a  divine  counterpart.  Thus  the  natural 
society  of  man  and  woman  was  viewed  as  the  germ  of 
the  sacred  society  of  men  redeemed ;  the  natural  pro- 
pagation and  education  of  the  race  became  the  nursery 
for  the  corporeal  increase  of  the  Church ;  for  how 
should  it  profit  the  offspring  to  be  born  unless  it  be 
reborn,  since,  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  it  is  born 
unto  punishment  unless  it  be  reborn  unto  life  ?  ^     The 

^  "  Quamvis  enim  matrimonio,  qnatenus  naturae  est  officium,  con- 
Vfciiiat,  ut  di.ssolvi  non  possit,  tamen  id  maxime  fit  quatenus  est 
sacramentum ;  qua  ex  re  etiam  in  omnibus,  qu^e  naturae  lege  ejus 
propria  sunt,  sumniam  perf actionem  consequitur."  Cat.  Cone.  Trid. 
2,  c.  xi. 

-  De  Niqitiis  ct  Concupisccntia,  lib.  i.  c.  19. 
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subordination  of  woman  to  man  is  consecrated  by  the 
relation  which  the  former  bears  to  the  Church,  and  the 
latter  to  Christ ;  and  so  their  mutual  affection  repre- 
sents that  which  the  mystical  Bridegroom  and  Bride 
bear  to  each  other.  The  bond  of  marriage  is  indis- 
soluble, because  the  Church  is  the  Spouse  for  ever,  who 
may  never  be  repudiated ;  it  is  one,  because  there 
cannot  be  two  Churches  or  two  Christs;  it  is  holy, 
because  holiness  is  the  end  of  the  whole  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Church.  In  all  these  the  natural 
relation  becomes  supported  by  supernatural  assistance, 
and  is  the  image  of  a  divine  original ;  and  so  all  the 
qualities  of  marriage  as  it  exists  in  the  law  of  nature 
obtain  by  virtue  of  the  sacrament  their  highest  per- 
fection. This  is  that  great  sacrament  of  marriage 
which  the  Church  first  set  forth  to  the  world  at  its  age 
of  utmost  moral  impotence  and  incontinence,  under 
Tiberius  and  Nero,  the  wife-murderers ;  which  it  im- 
pressed on  all  the  divine  society  in  the  face  of  the 
degenerate  heathen  and  luxurious  carnal  Jew  ;  which 
it  guarded  against  the  wild  force  and  untamed  passions 
of  the  northern  barbarians  when  they  broke  in  on  the 
civil  polity  of  the  empire  ;  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
at  the  first  creation  of  modern  society  made  the  public 
law  of  Europe  ;  which  they  maintained  unbroken  and 
respected  against  reluctant  kings  ever  ready  to  use 
their  power  for  the  rejection  of  a  yoke  which  bound 
them  to  an  equality  with  the  weaker  sex,  and  repelled 
every  caprice  of  passion  and  appetite  of  change. 

Thus  the  restored  society  of  man  with  woman  rested 
for  its  basis  on  the  Incarnation  itself,  and  was  in  all  its 
parts  a  copy  of  that  great  fact.  It  was  not  enough 
that  man  and  woman  as  creatures  were  restored  and 
exalted  by  it  in  themselves,  but  the  condition  of  their 
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living  together  was  for  ever  linked  to  it,  associated  with 
it,  consecrated  by  it.  This  is  the  transition-point  from 
man  as  an  individual  to  man  as  a  race,  as  a  society, 
and  therefore  the  seal  of  the  Incarnation  is  set  upon  it. 
This  meaning  the  ancient  Fathers  saw  in  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  at  ^the  marriage-feast  of  Cana.  He  came 
thither,  says  Sfc.  Cyril,  to  bless  the  beginning  of  human 
life,  and  being  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  men  to  reverse 
the  former  punishment  of  woman  that  she  should  bear 
children  in  sorrow.-^  We  may  add  to  St.  Cyril's 
remark,  that  thus  it  was  most  fitting  that  He  should 
perform  that  first  miracle  at  the  intercession  of  a  Virgin- 
Mother,  whose  own  child-bearing  had  introduced  the 
blessing  in  virtue  of  which  her  sex  was  henceforth  to 
have  joy  instead  of  sorrow  in  the  production  of  the  race, 
and  to  be  saved  in  that  wherein  it  had  suffered. 

To  set  forth  a  doctrine  in  theory  and  to  carry  it  out 
in  practice  are  things  as  widely  different  as  precept  and 
example.  Had  these  statements  concerning  marriage 
been  merely  written  in  the  sacred  records  of  the  Church, 
they  might  have  served  to  gain  the  admiration  of  the 
student  and  the  praise  of  the  philosopher,  but  they 
would  not  have  been  imprinted  on  the  minds  and  actions 
of  men,  nor  have  formed  the  tissue  of  everyday  life. 
But  this  was  what  had  to  be  done.  Marriagfe  is  an  act, 
and  its  laws  and  conditions  affect  not  only  the  State  as 
a  whole,  but  every  family,  every  individual  in  it.  Any 
change  in  these  touches  the  most  universal  condition 
of  social  life.  The  grafting,  therefore,  the  natural 
properties  of  marriage  upon  a  divine  sacrament  could 
only  be  carried  out  by  the  Church  as  a  society.  It 
was    a   direct    matter   of  spiritual   rule    to    lay   down 

'  Terl^-qKe  rrj  irapovaiq.  tov  ya^xov,  r?  TravTwv  evdv/xia  /cat  X^pct?  ^'"^t  rrjs 
TtKfoyovias  ti)v  apxaiaf  e'^eXdar/  KaTrj(f)€i,ap.     In  Joan.  c.  ii.  I,  torn.  iv.  135. 
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that  the  marriage  of  Christians  was  indissoluble.  It 
brought  the  Church  at  once  into  collision  with  the 
habits  of  society  in  the  Koman  empire,  under  which 
wives  might  be  repudiated,  and  even  husbands.  For 
whilst  the  Roman  civil  life  was  rigidly  built  upon 
monogamy,  so  that  the  taking  two  wives  at  once 
brought  with  it  the  civil  punishment  of  infamy,  it 
was  open  both  to  husband  and  wife  to  repudiate  the 
marriage-bond  ;  and  it  was  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence to  do  so.  And  the  unity  of  marriage  was  broken 
in  another  way  by  the  universal  licence  practised  at 
least  by  the  stronger  sex  with  slaves  and  others ;  a 
licence  which  did  not  offend  a  heathen.  In  these  two 
points  then  the  Christian  society  had  to  impress  on  all 
its  members  a  rule  of  life  at  variance  with  the  civil 
law  and  the  universal  custom.  It  had  to  subdue 
therein  and  tame  and  bring  under  obedience  the  most 
powerful  appetite  of  man,  in  races  which  had  long 
yielded  to  it  unrestrained  indulgence.  During  three 
centuries  it  had  to  do  this,  while  scattered,  concealed, 
oppressed,  under  a  persecution  always  possible  by  the 
mere  application  of  standing  laws,  often  actual.  It 
had  to  control  its  members  in  matters  most  sensitively 
felt,  which  occurred  not  exceptionally,  not  intermit- 
tingly,  but  entered  into  almost  every  man's  life  every 
day.  Public  opinion,  universal  custom,  degraded 
nature,  the  most  powerful  of  human  passions,  rose 
up  in  force  against  it.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  stronger  test  of  a  society's  power  and 
influence  than  this.  It  attempted  this  ta^k,  and  it 
succeeded.  When  it  began  this  great  work,  not  only 
was  the  unity  of  marriage  broken  by  repudiation  of 
the  bond,  and  perpetual  violation  of  its  sanctity,  but 
in   the  backirround  of  all  civilised  life  lurked  a  host 
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of  abominations,  all  tending  to  diminish  the  fertility 
of  the  human  race,  and  to  destroy  life  in  its  begin- 
ning or  in  its  progress.  Of  course,  the  power  which 
guarded  the  unity  of  marriage  protected  it  likewise 
from  this  still  worse  desolation.  Let  us  take  the  sum 
of  that  long  engagement  with  civilised  heathenism,  and 
calculating  only  the  result  of  the  battle,  judge  thereby 
of  the  force  put  forth  in  it,  a  moral  force  alone,  exerted 
against  the  utmost  possible  preponderance  of  material 
power,  wealth,  and  authority.  That  destructive  super- 
stition, the  members  of  which  Tacitus"^  described,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  as  detested  for  their 
.domestic  crimes,  and  convicted  of  hating  the  human 
race,  had  succeeded  not  only  in  rolling  back  the  tide 
of  pollution,  but  in  establishing  the  basis  of  all  social 
life,  the  unity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage.  And 
this  work,  so  lar  beyond  the  power  of  Augustus  and 
the  imagination  of  Tacitus,  had  been  done,  as  it  were, 
without  hands,  by  taking  each  soul  in  the  secret  of 
its  conscience,  holding  up  before  it  a  divine  original, 
making  it  love  an  uncreated  beauty,  and  imitate  a 
transcendent  example.  The  power  of  a  sacrament 
had  silently  been  insinuated  into  the  decayed,  the 
almost  pulverised  foundations  of  social  life,  and  built 
them  up  with  the  solidity  of  a  rock,  which  would  bear 
the  whole  superstructure  of  the  City  of  God.  Three 
centuries  after  Tacitus  had  denounced  Christians,  and 
despaired  of  Rome's  moral  life,  St.  Augustine  tells 
us :  "A  marriage  once  entered  upon  in  the  City  of 
our  God,  where,  even  from  the  first  union  of  two 
human  beings,  nuptials  carry  a  sacrament,  can  in  no 
way  be  dissolved,  save  by  the  death  of  one."  And 
again :   "The   good    of    marriage    consists,   among  all 

^  Tacitus,  Annals^  xv.  44. 
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nations  and  all  men,  in  the  generation  of  children  as 
its  cause,  and  in  the  fidelity  of  chastity ;  but  as 
respects  the  people  of  God  likewise  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  sacrament,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  a  crime  even 
for  a  repudiated  woman  to  marry  another  whilst  her 
husband  lives,  though  it  were  done  only  to  have  off- 
spring ;  for  this  being  the  only  object  of  marriage, 
yet  even  if  it  do  not  ensue,  the  nuptial  bond  is  not 
dissolved  save  by  the  death  of  the  spouse."  ^ 

Let  us  now  vary  the  scene   of  trial.      One  of  the 
contending  forces  has  changed,  the  other  remains  the 
same.      The  Roman  empire  has  been  broken  up ;  but 
the  divine  society  lies  unbroken  amid  its  ruins.      In 
Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  invading  northern 
tribes  and  the  old  population,  formed  and  trained  in 
the   civil   rights   of    Rome,    are    struggling    together, 
surging  up   and   down   in   a   ceaseless   conflict.      The 
long-haired  kings  appear,  not  only  disregarding  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  but  with  strong  leanings  to  poly- 
gamy.     At  least  everything  is  full  of  the  crimes  and 
violence  of  a  half-civilised  life  among  perpetual  war- 
fare.     All  things  are  in  fluctuation  save  the  Church's 
divine   hierarchy,    her  teaching,   and  her  sacraments. 
Not    only    has   the    majesty    of   the  "  Roman   peace " 
departed   for   ever,   but  a  great   part    of  the  Roman 
civilisation.     Races  mix,  languages  change,  Europe  is 
in  the  throes  of  birth,  and  cries  in  her  travail ;  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  almost  perish  amid  the  struggle 
for  hearth  and  field.     It  is  a  period  as  long,  or  longer, 
than  the  last ;  no  one  can  trace  its  details,  but  we 
have  its  issue.      These  long-haired  kings,  once  raised 
on  the  shields  of  their  soldiers,  whose  sovereignty  is 
only  on  the  field  of  battle,  have  come  to  wear  Christian 

1  St.  Aug.  de  Bono  Conjugii,  17  and  32. 
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crowns,  and  to  be  anointed  within  cathedrals ;  and 
in  spite  of  their  savage  instincts  and  passions  of 
conquerors,  they  have  stooped  likewise  to  the  gentle 
sacrament  of  marriage  ;  they  have  acknowledged  the 
nuptial  bond  as  one,  holy,  and  indissoluble,  out  of 
reverence  to  that  of  which  it  is  a  copy,  as  they  date 
the  years  of  their  reign  from  the  Incarnation ;  for 
amid  war,  conquest,  and  all  its  interminable  train  of 
violences  on  one  side,  and  of  suffering  on  the  other, 
the  nuptial  bond  has  been  ever  held  before  their  eyes 
by  Rome,  the  great  centre  of  moral  light,  from  which 
the  Christian  law  radiates,  whose  Pontiffs  have  so 
protected  the  feeble,  and  so  charmed  the  strong, 
through  those  centuries  of  strife,  that  alike  in  the 
halls  of  these  kings,  now  become  Spanish,  French, 
English,  or  German,  from  the  countries  which  they 
have  occupied,  and  in  the  cottage  of  their  serfs,  one 
wife  alone  is  recognised,  in  rank  her  husband's  equal, 
whose  place  cannot  be  taken  by  another  during  her 
life. 

Then  comes  a  period  of  full  five  hundred  years 
wherein  these  new-formed  monarchies  have  entered 
into  a  stable  alliance  with  the  Church  older  than 
themselves,  whose  missionaries  have  converted  them, 
whose  bishops  sit  as  their  hereditary  counsellors, 
building  up  their  realms  as  bees  their  hive.  The  law 
of  the  State  runs  parallel,  as  it  were,  with  the  law  of 
the  Church.  They  are  kings  in  the  nation,  but 
likewise  most  favoured  sons  in  the  house  of  God ; 
as  temporal  benefactors,  defenders,  patrons,  they  have 
special  power  and  influence  with  the  common  Father ; 
and  more  than  once  they  have  used  the  utmost  power 
which  their  sovereignty  and  its  alliance  with  the 
Church  could  exert,  in  order,  if  it  might  be,  to  corrupt 
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the  judgment  of  that  Father  in  the  affairs  of  their 
domestic  life  reserved  to  his  cognisance.  A  queen 
slighted  without  cause  by  her  husband  flies  for 
restitution  of  her  conjugal  rights  to  the  chair  of  uni- 
versal justice  at  Rome  ;  another,  wrongfully  divorced, 
fears  to  be  supplanted  by  a  younger  and  fairer  rival ; 
a  third  has  to  defend  the  sterility  of  her  marriage 
against  a  husband  greedy  for  heirs :  but  in  all  such 
instances,  repeated  again  and  again,  never  do  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  consent  to  sacrifice  the  indissoluble 
bond  of  marriage  for  fear  or  for  reward.  It  stands 
recorded  to  their  honour  that  they  preferred  to  suffer 
a  powerful  kingdom,  and  still  more  powerful  race 
destined  to  dominion,  to  break  from  their  obedience, 
rather  than  they  would  surrender  the  right  of  one 
deserted  wife ;  for  in  her  right  lay  the  right  of  all 
wives,  and  the  sanctity  of  all  marriage. 

And  this  period,  too,  has  passed,  and  another  ensued, 
far  different  in  all  its  tendencies.  It  is  not  now  that 
Christian  kings  only,  or  only  the  rich  and  noble,  seek 
for  privileges  in  their  own  case  incompatible  with 
Christian  law,  but  society  as  such  strives  to  emancipate 
itself  from  obedience  to  any  law  but  one  self-imposed ; 
and  that  not  a  law  of  Christ,  but  a  law  of  its  own, 
which  it  would  make  for  itself — a  law  with  parts 
gathered  from  Paganism,  with  parts  retained  from 
Christianity,  the  end  of  which,  as  it  conceives,  would 
be  social  ease  and  comfort,  material  wealth,  and  worldly 
prosperity.  It  is  the  age  of  humanity  rising  up  in  its 
own  strength,  with  the  resources  bestowed  on  it  by 
centuries  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  against  any- 
thing which  is  above  itself,  when  what  it  calls  law  is 
but  the  expression  of  general  will,  neither  the  command 
of  One  reverenced  as  superior,  nor  the  choice  of  Que 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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loved  as  good.  Before  this  spirit  of  self-will,  which 
assumes  the  guise  of  liberty,  and  sweeps  over  modern 
nations  as  the  flame  over  the  prairies,  the  Church 
maintains  still  the  self-same  law  of  marriage,  as  the 
last  defence  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  last 
rampart  of  the  family  and  of  society  against  their 
invaders.  What  nobler  instance  of  her  defence  could 
be  found  than  when,  sixty  years  ago,  the  man  who 
embraced  in  his  single  person  the  power  and  genius 
and  more  than  the  will  of  C?esar  and  Alexander,  who 
was,  besides,  the  symbol  and  embodiment  of  his  age, 
called  upon  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  annul  a  marriage 
made  by  his  brother,  as  too  humble  for  his  own  soaring 
ambition  ?  In  the  face  of  all  that  power,  genius,  and 
self-will,  Pius  VII.  himself  examined  the  circumstances 
of  the  marriage,  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  annul  it.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  once 
more  seen  proclaiming  that  no  seduction  and  no  threat 
could  induce  him  to  dissolve  a  legitimate  marriage, 
though  the  mightiest  ruler  on  earth  was  the  postu- 
lant, and  a  Protestant  of  humble  degree  the  wife 
assailed.'^ 

We  have  now  passed  rapidly  over  a  period  of  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years,  through  four  entirely 
different  states  of  society,  and  we  have  seen  the  Church 
equally  maintaining  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  its 
unity,  sanctity,  and  indissoluble  bond,  in  the  face  of  the 
Roman  despotism,  under  an  often  crushing  persecution, 
in  the  face  of  northern  conquerors,  amid  the  ruin  of 
civil  institutions,  the  licence  and  anarchy  of  violent 
change,  before  her  own  Christian  sovereigns,  her  sons, 

^  See  the  Letter  of  Pius  VII.  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  June  27, 
1805,  summing  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  marriage,  the  occasion 
being  the  marriage  of  Prince  Jerome  with  Miss  Paterson.  Rohrbacher, 
Histoire  de  I'Ecjlise,  xxviii.  54-5S, 
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patrons,  and  defenders,  and  before  a  civilised  Europe, 
half  hostile  and  half  alienated.  We  saw  that  when  she 
began  to  do  this,  society,  by  the  confession  of  its  ablest 
representatives,  the  rulers  and  thinkers  of  Rome,  had 
no  help  in  itself,  no  device  or  wisdom  whereby  to  restore 
a  ruined  morality,  and  all  the  broken  aflfections  of  the 
family.  To  complete  the  demonstration,  look  around, 
and  outside  of  the  one  Church  you  will  find  no  civilised 
nation,  no  uncivilised  tribe  of  man,  in  possession  of  the 
complete  Christian  marriage,  in  its  unity,  sanctity,  and 
indissoluble  bond.  The  Turkish  Mahometan  is  a  poly- 
gamist.  Is  he  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender  father, 
or  a  faithful  brother?  Do  not  the  cities  which  he 
found  rich  and  populous  dwindle  into  villages,  and  the 
villages  become  deserts ;  and  have  not  the  most  fertile 
countries  been  struck  with  barrenness  beneath  his  feet  ? 
Is  not  the  beautiful  Ionian  climate  itself  a  desolation 
under  his  rule  ?  And  is  not  this  the  first  generation 
in  four  hundred  years,  if  indeed  it  be  the  first,  when 
his  reigning  family  has  not  been  polluted  with  its  own 
blood  ?  The  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  both  in  possession 
of  a  most  ancient  civilisation,  are  polygamists.  Can 
any  one  look  into  their  domestic  life  without  horror  ? 
The  Jew  is  settled  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and 
wherever  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  he  sojourns  will 
permit  it,  he  may  be,  as  far  as  his  own  law  is  concerned, 
a  polygamist  and  a  divorcer.  So  much  for  civilised 
man  who  is  not  Christian.  If  we  go  to  the  uncivilised, 
we  find  the  old  heathen  abominations  still  prevailing. 
But  the  proof  does  not  stop  here.  Take  nations  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  in  the  van  of  civilisation,  to 
be  marching  onwards  at  its  front  to  all  the  conquests 
of  science  and  art,  whose  boast  is  self-government, 
whose    pride  is  freedom,  but  who  have  rejected    the 
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gentle  rule  of  the  Church.  What  do  we  see  ?  We  see 
them  one  and  all  incapable  of  maintaining  the  perfect 
Christian  marriage,  its  unity,  sanctity,  and  indissolu- 
bility. Already  three  centuries  ago  the  very  patriarchs 
of  the  revolt  met  in  council  in  order  to  allow  a  princely 
adherent,  who  dutifully  laid  before  them  the  confession 
of  his  incontinence,  the  privilege  of  a  second  wife. 
And  now  the  growing  power  of  self-will  has  extended 
everywhere  in  Protestant  countries  what  was  once 
reserved  as  a  privilege  for  birth  and  rank  to  a  general 
permission  under  the  name  of  divorce  from  the  nuptial 
bond.  Even  the  Greek  and  Russian  communions 
allow  this  ;  and  there  is  no  marriage  sacred  and  in- 
dissoluble upon  earth,  save  where,  to  use  again  St. 
Augustine's  words,  *'  from  the  first  union  of  two  human 
beings  nuptials  carry  a  sacrament,  in  the  city,  among 
the  people,  of  our  God."  As  the  ancient  civilisation 
was  powerless  to  prevent  unspeakable  immoralities, 
so  the  modern — forthwith  when  it  leaves  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Church — becomes  unable  to  sustain  the  idea 
and  practice  of  Christian  marriage ;  and  only  the  one, 
the  holy,  the  perpetual  Spouse  of  Christ  can  uphold 
the  nuptial  bond,  of  which  she  bears  the  mystery  in 
herself. 

Thus  the  Church  of  God  succeeded  in  a  task  too 
great  for  any  power  but  hers,  that  of  basing  natural 
society  upon  the  Incarnation.  Let  us  observe  two 
consequences  of  the  utmost  importance  which  resulted 
from  this. 

I.  First,  she  thereby  created  a  fresh  family  life. 
In  that  great  apostacy  from  primitive  truth  and  cor- 
ruption of  original  institutions  to  which  we  give  the 
collective  name  of  heathenism,  though  man  could 
never   so  far  degenerate   as  to  be  born  without    the 
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natural  affections,  yet  the  family,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  form  which  receives  and  sustains  them  and  holds 
them  together,  had  been  broken  np  by  the  force  of 
idolatry,  slavery,  and  moral  corruption.  These  affec- 
tions, instead  of  being  tenderly  cultivated  and  nurtured 
iu  their  native  bed,  grew  wild  and  were  debased. 
Strongly  as  the  human  family  had  been  marked  with 
a  divine  likeness  at  the  beginning,  it  had  ceased  to  be 
the  picture  of  any  divine  relation,  or  to  be  associated 
with  any  divine  hope.  Such  was  its  state  when  our 
Lord  entered  into  the  world,  borne  witness  to  in 
numberless  writings  of  Greek  and  Eoman  philosophers, 
historians,  poets,  and  orators.  Let  us  see  how  the 
remedy  was  applied. 

What  was  the  spring  of  the  whole  divine  impulse 
given  to  man  by  the  Christian  religion  ?  It  was  that 
act  of  boundless  love  which  moved  God  Himself  to 
take  man's  nature,  and  in  that  nature  by  suffering 
to  redeem  it.  Now  He  chose  for  the  visible  sign,  the 
ever-present  picture,  of  that  act  the  marriage  relation.'^ 
This  is  the  point  wherein  human  affection  is  naturally 
deepest  and  tenderest,  and  this  therefore  He  selected 
to  be  tlie  image  of  an  incomparably  greater,  deeper, 
and  tenderer  love.  His  own  love  for  the  race  of  man. 
Marriage  viewed  only  as  a  natural  institution  is  the 
germ  of  the  human  society  ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  sac- 
rament enfolding  and  supporting  it,  every  Christian 
household  became  a  picture  of  the  fact  by  which 
Christians  were  redeemed  and  made  a  people.  The 
natural   and  supernatural  society  were  joined  together 

1  "  Quum  enim  Christus  Dominus  vellet  arctissimse  illius  necessi- 
tudinis,  quce  ei  cum  Ecclesia  intercedit,  suceque  erga  110s  immensaj 
charitatis  certum  aliquod  signuin  dare  ;  tanti  mysteiii  dignitatem  hac 
potissimum  maris  et  fseniiiiffi  sancta  conjunctione  declaravit,"  &c. 
Cat.  Cone.  Trid.,  pars  2,  c.  viii.  q.  15. 
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at  the  root,  and  so  the  natural  affections,  the  love 
of  husband  and  wife,  the  love  of  parent  and  child, 
the  love  of  brother  and  sister,  grew  up  and  flourished 
upon  a  supernatural  stock.  Thus  the  wild  olive-tree 
of  human  nature  came  to  bear  the  richest  and  most 
delicate  fruit. 

For  instance.  How  do  Plato,  the  ideal  legislator, 
and  Augustus,  the  actual  ruler,  regard  marriage  ?  As 
a  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  state  for  the 
rearing  of  citizens.  And  to  this  duty  the  polished 
Athenian  and  Eoman  must  be  urged  by  fines  ; 
and  when  the  whole  possible  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  has  been  exhausted,  it  remains  a  burden 
so  reluctantly  taken  up  and  so  inadequately  fulfilled, 
that  the  population,  instead  of  its  natural  increase, 
wastes  and  dwindles  away.  But  the  Apostle,'^  in 
strongest  contrast,  sets  the  self-denying,  the  purifying, 
and  sanctifying  love  of  Christ  before  the  husband 
as  his  model ;  and  before  the  wife,  the  love  of  the 
Church  for  her  Bridegroom.  The  Ptoman  husband 
had  for  many  ages  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  wife :  as  a  contrast,  the  Christian  husband  is  the 
head  who  is  to  cherish  the  wife  as  his  own  body ; 
and  this  not  simply,  lest  even  that  image  might  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  tenderness  of  the  relationship, 
but  after  the  pattern  of  the  divine  original,  as  Christ 
is  the  Head  of  the  Body.  Over  this  primary  relation 
of  man,  this  germ  of  all  human  society,  the  perpetual 
operation  of  a  sacrament  is  diffused,  and  that  so  great 
a  sacrament  that  it  represents  the  very  greatest  of  all 
God's  works. 

Was  not  this  a  mould  fit  for  the  new  creation  of  the 
family?      And   from   it  accordingly   sprang  husbands 

^  Ephes.  V.  25-27. 
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and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before.  Are  these 
the  fruits  of  temporal  peace,  of  commerce,  industry, 
art,  and  science  ?  Not  so  :  such  things  were  at  their 
height — a  height  which  in  many  points  we  have 
not  yet  reached — when  the  family  was  decayed  and 
almost  destroyed.  And  such  things  that  very  people 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  during  ten  generations,  in 
the  bosom  of  which  this  restoration  of  the  family 
took  place. 

What  was  the  school  in  which  Christian  parents 
taught  their  children  obedience  ?  Was  it  that  old 
Eoman  school  of  force,  in  which  the  father  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  child,  as  the  husband  over 
the  wife  ?  This  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Roman  life, 
as  the  paternal  power  did  of  Chinese  ;  but  it  was  able 
to  preserve  neither  from  degradation.  Instead  of  this, 
another  example  lay  before  the  Christian  child.  There 
was  a  vision,  fairest  of  all  created  things  in  heaven 
or  earth,  on  which  his  imagination  and  memory  ever 
loved  to  dwell — the  vision  of  One  performing,  from 
childhood  up  to  the  full  strength  and  age  of  manhood, 
the  meanest  tasks  of  the  most  ordinary  life  with  un- 
deviating  obedience,  but  with  how  much  tenderer  affec- 
tion. There  was  One  on  whom  he  loved  to  think  as 
sitting  at  His  Mother's  feet,  or  bearing  water  for  her  from 
the  well,  sharing  a  foster-father's  toil,  or  ministering  to 
His  parents  at  their  meal.  The  house  of  Nazareth  was 
the  model  of  all  Christian  households  :  those  who  dwelt 
in  it,  examples  of  father  and  mother,  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  which  all  generations  were  to 
retrace.  There  the  sacrament  of  marriage  found  its 
highest  specimen,  for  there  its  purity  was  untouched 
by  the   faintest  breath   of  earthly  soiling ;  there  the 
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love  of  Mother  and  Child  shoue  before  every  mother 
and  child  with  a  glorifying  halo ;  there  the  loving 
obedience  of  the  Christian  Son  received  a  consecration 
which  should  last  to  the  end  of  time,  the  fruitful  source 
of  imitations  innumerable. 

Four  natural  affections  surround  man's  birthplace, 
cradle,  and  home — the  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  and 
fraternal.  Not  only  are  these  distinct  from  each  other, 
but  they  are  further  modified  in  themselves  by  the 
difference  of  sex.  Loves  which  are  reciprocal  are  not 
identical,  as  that  of  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister; 
and  the  father's  love  for  his  children  of  the  two  sexes 
differs,  and  so  the  mother's,  tlie  children's  love  of  the 
two  sexes  towards  their  parents  in  like  manner,  and 
towards  each  other.  Thus  in  a  complete  household 
of  six  persons,  three  of  each  sex,  the  four  species 
yield  fourteen  varieties,^  to  all  of  which  the  Creator, 
in  His  affluence  has  given  their  own  distinctive  hue 
and  fragrance.  And  these  are  themselves  each  and 
severally  the  copies  of  something  divine.  For  creative 
love,  inasmuch  as  through  the  infirmity  of  the  creature 
it  could  not  represent  itself  adequately  in  one,  produced 
in  all  things  a  numberless  variety  and  inequality,  so 
that  multitude  might  make  up  for  some  of  the  crea- 
ture's defects,  and  the  good  of  order,  the  fairest  good 
of  all,  might  reflect  the  Maker's  beauty  in  His  universe. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  God,  who  into 
His  own  absolute  unity  admits  the  relations  of  Father 
and  Son,  and  proceeding  from  these  a  third,  their  mutual 

^  The  varieties  will  run  thus  :— two  conjugal— i.  the  love  of  husband 
to  wife  ;  2.  the  love  of  wife  to  husband  ;  four  parental— 3.  of  father 
to  son  ;  4.  of  father  to  daughter  ;  5.  of  mother  to  son  ;  6.  of  mother 
to  daughter;  four  filial-7.  of  son  to  father;  8.  of  son  to  mother; 
9.  of  daughter  to  father  ;  10.  of  daughter  to  mother  ;  and  four  frater- 
r  uVu  "f  ^'•"therto  brother;  12.  of  brother  to  sister  ;  13.  of  sister 
to  brother  ;  14.  of  sister  to  sister. 
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Love,  has  created  the  humau  family  to  be  a  special 
representative  of  Himself.  Has  He  not  called  its  head 
and  ruler  by  His  own  dearest  name  and  title  of  Father  ? 
We  know  besides  that  the  first  institution  by  w^hich  He 
formed  the  family  was  a  copy  of  that  great  act  by  which 
He  intended  to  redeem  the  race.  But  under  the  debas- 
ing influence  of  Paganism  the  family  had  lost  all  its 
divine  significations.  The  human  father  no  longer 
represented  the  heavenly.  Only  wlien  the  Son  of 
God,  made  Man,  Himself  became  a  member  of  a 
human  family,  He  touched  all  these  affections  with 
His  life-giving  power,  bearing  them  all  in  His  own 
Person,  either  naturally  or  mystically.  The  aSections 
of  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  brother  and  sister,  so  touched  by  Christ, 
while  they  lost  none  of  their  original  variety,  had  the 
virtue  of  the  Incarnation  communicated  to  them,  by 
which  they  might  bloom  in  a  supernatural  perfection. 
Richly,  then,  as  the  family  was  originally  dowered,  as 
the  seat  of  human  affections,  the  Son  of  Mary  reserved 
to  Himself,  when  it  had  degenerated  and  seemed  ready 
to  disappear,  the  privilege  of  bestowing  on  it  its  crown. 
This  sacrament  of  marriage  is  His  special  gift,  which, 
by  guarding  under  a  divine  sanction  the  unity,  sanctity 
and  indissolubility  of  the  bond,  secured  for  the  human 
family  the  soil,  as  it  were,  in  which  every  flower  of  its 
various  affections  might  be  produced.  Take  away 
either  of  these  three  conditions,  as  by  polygamy  its 
unity,  by  divorce  its  continuity,  by  licence  of  either 
sex  its  sanctity,  and  the  family  becomes  fatally  im- 
paired. We  know  that  under  polygamy  the  conjugal, 
parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  afiections  almost  wither 
away.  We  know  that  remarriage  after  divorce,  while 
it  announces  the  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  bond,  the 
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tie  of  all  the  rest,  sacrifices  the  children,  distracts  and 
dissipates  their  love.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
desecration  produced  by  licence  on  either  side. 

The  mode,  therefore,  by  which  family  life  was  re- 
stored and  perfected  was  by  making  the  members  of 
it,  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  first  and  before 
all  things  Christian.  The  flood  of  impiety  which  had 
assailed  its  foundations  and  almost  swept  them  away 
was  thus  arrested  at  its  source.  The  most  powerful 
impulse  of  our  nature  was  checked  in  its  excess  and 
brought  under  control.  Thus  it  was  that  in  nations 
where  chastity  had  been  rarest,  and  human  life  vilest, 
Christian  marriage  was  seen  to  produce  every  grace 
and  ornament  of  social  life.  The  noble  German  bar- 
barian, retaining  the  idea  of  purity,  unity,  and  com- 
panionship for  life  in  the  nuptial  bond,  bestowed  on 
his  bride  his  horse,  his  arms,  his  oxen,  the  goods  of 
his  own  life,  but  could  not  give  her  that  which  he 
had  not — the  court  of  heaven  for  the  Valhalla,  the 
City  of  God  for  the  City  of  Odin.  His  marriage 
therefore  might  reach  the  level  of  his  own  life, 
but  could  not  rise  above  it.  It  was  only  when 
his  race  had  received  the  strong  graft  of  Christian 
faith  that  it  became  fruitful  in  all  the  sanctities  of 
home. 

II.  The  second  great  work  of  Christian  marriage 
as  the  basis  of  human  society  is  education.  The 
Greek  with  all  his  artistic  genius,  the  Roman  with  all 
his  practical  good  sense,  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  both  had  schools  in  abundance  wherein  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  all  that  we  now  understand  by  literature, 
were  taught,  wherein  the  arts  of  life  and  the  existing 
sciences  were  communicated ;  but  as  to  the  meaning 
of  life  itself,  and   the  object  for   which  it   was  given, 
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they  were  ignorant.  The  state  of  marriage  alone 
gave  to  Christian  parents  an  infinitely  higher  know- 
ledge concerning  this  than  the  wisest  and  the  best 
among  them  possessed.  For  the  mother,  however 
poor  and  ignorant  she  might  be,  knew  that  the  chil- 
dren she  was  bringing  into  the  world  would  not  only 
belong  by  birth  to  an  earthly  State,  but  were  to  be 
made  citizens  of  an  eternal  kingdom.  She  possessed 
and  would  communicate  a  definite  knowledge  of  this, 
of  which  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero  had  not  dreamed 
in  their  highest  flights.  Take  the  example  of  Horace, 
who  in  a  beautiful  passage  records  with  tender  grati- 
tude his  father's  care  of  him ;  how,  being  a  poor 
provincial  clerk,  he  would  not  send  his  son  to  a 
country- school,  but  took  him  to  Rome  to  learn  the 
arts  which  the  knight  or  senator  taught  his  children, 
watched  as  the  most  incorruptible  of  guardians  over 
his  purity,  and  so  was  the  cause,  he  says,  of  whatever 
virtue  and  goodness  he  had.  Yet  this  most  elegant 
of  poets,  this  bosom  friend  of  Maecenas  and  Augustus, 
free  from  all  taint  of  avarice  and  meanness,  and  be- 
loved by  his  friends,  was,  in  his  own  words,  ''  a  hog 
of  the  herd  of  Epicurus."  He  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity  his  specific  disbelief  in  providence  on  God's 
side,  responsibility  on  man's ;  for  him  the  gods  "  lie 
beside  their  nectar  careless  of  mankind."  His  creed, 
expressed  in  most  harmonious  verse,  and  faithfully 
carried  out  in  his  life,  was,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die."  Now,  let  us  translate  Horace 
somewhat  magnified  into  our  own  world.  Or  rather 
let  us  conceive  one  possessing  the  full  mastery  of 
mind,  as  the  organ  of  thought  and  reflection,  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  natural  sciences,  keen  in  the  percep- 
tion of  art,   an   eloquent   speaker,   a   finished   linguist, 
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full  of  worldly  wisdom,  energy,  consideration.  Such 
a  man  will  possess  the  highest  amount  of  instruc- 
tion;  but  in  virtue  of  all  this  he  will  not  possess 
the  lowest  degree  of  education.  For  all  these  ac- 
complishments do  not  touch  the  human  being,  the 
possessor  of  the  soul,  at  all.  All  these  things  the 
age  of  Augustus  possessed,  and  it  was  what  we  have 
seen ;  man  was  without  value,  woman  without  honour, 
society  without  a  stay,  breaking  through  and  falling 
in  amidst  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages.  Could 
one  have  given  to  Plato  the  Child's  First  Catechism, 
he  would  have  recognised  therein  the  basis  which  he 
wanted  for  his  ideal  city.  For  to  what  end  are  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  life  if  life  itself  be  without 
value  ?  And  what  value  can  that  have  which  is 
simply  transitory  and  leads  to  nothing  permanent  ? 
But  the  solid  point  on  which  the  whole  social  progress 
of  the  race  could  be  built,  which  was  wanting  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world,  was  possessed  by  every 
Christian  household.  There  the  mother  became  an 
educator ;  because  the  first  lessons  bestowed  by 
maternal  love  unfolded  to  the  child  the  highest  re- 
lation in  which  he  stood,  the  relation  which  ruled  all 
the  rest — his  relation  as  a  responsible  creature  to  a 
rewarding  Creator.  It  was  a  species  of  priestly  office  ^ 
which  the  state  of  marriage  thus  fulfilled  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  the  Christian  Church ;  it  was  a 
rank  created  for  the  bodily  multiplication  of  the  divine 
kingdom,  as  the  proper  priestly  order  was  for  its 
spiritual  government  and  increase  ;  ^  and  thus  it  was 

^   Dijlliiiger,  Christcnthum  und  Kirche,  b.  iii.  s.  105. 

-  "Quantum  ad  coinuiunem  EcclesiEe  utilitatem  ordiuantur  duo 
sacrainenta,  scilicet  ordo  et  inatrimonium.  Nam  per  ordinem  Ecclesia 
irubernatur  et  mnltiplicatur  spiritualiter,  et  per  inatiimoninm  ninlti- 
plicatur  corporaliLer."     .St.  Thomas. 
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at  once  the  material  germ  of  the  Church,  and  the 
miniature  copy  of  its  work. 

Let  not  the  commonness  of  this  idea  at  present 
disguise  from  us  its  infinite  value.  The  mother  in 
the  place  given  to  her  by  Christian  marriage  begins 
the  children's  education,  plants  in  their  minds  the 
first  and  most  precious  principles  of  duty  ;  when  the 
mind  is  most  plastic  and  receptive,  "  wax  to  receive, 
and  marble  to  retain,"  she  forms  and  moulds  their 
disposition.  It  seems  like  a  truism.  But  the  Church's 
institution  has  made  that  common  which  was  before 
unknown,  which  outside  of  its  influence  is  unknown 
still.  The  Christian  mother  alone  does  this,  does  it 
in  virtue  of  the  sacramental  power  of  her  marriage, 
and  of  the  position  which  it  bestows  on  her.  The 
mother  in  polygamy  has  never  done  it,  can  never  do  it. 
The  mother  where  divorce  dissolves  the  nuptial  bond 
can  never  do  it.  There  the  band  of  the  house  is 
broken,  there  is  enmity  where  there  should  be  love, 
and  the  children  are  the  first  victims  of  the  parents' 
guilt.  The  entire  purity  of  the  sacrament  is  required 
for  the  education  of  the  child,  as  distinct  from  its  in- 
struction, to  take  effect.  It  is  as  a  sacrament,  not  as 
a  civil  institution,  that  marriage  is  the  relation  which 
builds  up  human  society. 

Now,  to  comprehend  what  has  been  done  by  the 
teaching  and  action  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  this 
primary  relation  between  man  and  woman,  let  us 
briefly  sum  up  what  we  have  said. 

The  position  of  woman  has  been  restored  in  four 
great  points :  first,  as  she  is  in  herself  a  human  crea- 
ture, wherein  she  has  taken  a  rank  by  man's  side 
unknown  to  the  Greek,  the  Persian,  the  Roman,  the 
co-inheritrix  of  all  his  hopes,  of  all  the  divine  promises; 
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secondly,  in  her  great  and  primary  relation  to  man  as 
the  companion  of  his  life,  wherein  her  subordination 
has  been  preserved,  while  the  impress  of  a  glorious 
likeness,  full  at  once  of  exaltation  and  tenderness,  has 
been  set  upon  it ;  thirdly,  as  the  mother  of  the  family, 
the  creatrix  of  that  home  which  is  almost  too  dear  to 
man,  since  it  sometimes  in  its  sweetness  beguiles  him 
of  his  promised  heaven,  that  home  which  Athens  in 
the  greatness  of  her  science,  and  Eome  in  the  glory 
of  her  empire,  did  not  possess;  and  fourthly,  as  the 
nurse  and  nurturer  of  her  race  and  man's,  in  that 
primary  and  most  precious  education  which  moulds 
the  yet  ductile  disposition,  and  infuses  principles 
growing  with  man's  growth  and  serving  for  the  whole 
framework  of  his  subsequent  thought  and  action.  To 
know  what  in  these  four  points  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  has  done,  we  must  call  up  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  before  it  began ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  whoever  does  so  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  these  four  things  the  Church  has  re-established  the 
very  basis  of  human  society  ;  that  in  maintaining  them 
she  is  maintaining  it ;  that  no  degree  of  material 
wealth  and  power  would  preserve  it  from  falling  into 
decay  without  them,  as  the  Eome  of  Augustus  was 
falling. 

Again,  marriage  is  the  germ  of  the  human  society  : 
the  family,  tribe,  nation,  are  but  expansions  of  it  in 
one  line;  in  another,  the  village,  the  town,  the  city, 
the  league,  the  empire,  are  but  aggregations  of  it. 
It  is  the  spring  of  man's  social  growth,  the  point  at 
which  individuals  combine  to  make  the  race.  Accord- 
ingly a  false  idea  of  it  corrupts  the  whole  social  struc- 
ture. Never  was  there  a  people  great  or  good  in 
which  the  marriage-bond  was  defective. 
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Further,  the  inspired  records  of  the  Chiircli  declare 
that  the  union  of  man  with  woman  was  the  act  of 
God  Himself  at  the  first  creation  of  the  race,  not  a 
work  of  society,  or  a  social  compact,  or  in  any  way  the 
result  of  man's  forethought.  And  the  original  institu- 
tions of  all  nations  bear  witness  to  this  fact;  the 
marriage-tie  becomes  the  purer  and  stronger  the 
further  it  can  be  traced  back.  It  stands  on  the  first 
page  of  historical  nations  complete  and  distinct.  It  is 
defaced  and  decayed  only  when  they  are  perishing. 
This  being  so,  a  dissolution  of  the  raarriage-bond  by 
human  enactment  is  a  rejection  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  that  relation  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  society.  It  is  the  alteration  and  destruction  by 
man  of  that  which  lie  did  not  create  ;  the  proclama- 
tion specifically  that  he  is  the  maker  of  society,  whose 
law  is  thus  made  to  derive  its  sanction  from  his  con- 
sent, not  from  the  will  of  a  superior. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  took  up  the  original 
attributes  of  marriage,  and  without  addition  or  altera- 
tion, revealed  the  sacrament  which  supported  and  con- 
secrated them.  And  by  this  her  work,  carried  out 
in  history  amid  unnumbered  difficulties,  the  founda- 
tion of  social  life  in  man  became  visibly  a  copy  of  the 
great  master-work  of  God,  which  exalts  man  to  union 
with  God.  In  this  work  of  Christian  marriage  the 
Creator  and  Eedeemer  were  revealed  together ;  the 
same  who  established  it  in  innocence  restored  it  after 
the  long  night  of  the  Fall  as  part  of  His  organism  for 
the  renewal  of  all  things.  Therefore  when  a  nation 
repudiates  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  it  repudiates 
the  basis  of  human  society  as  given  to  man  before  the 
Fall,  the  basis  of  human  society  as  restored  by  God 
when  He  became  Man.      So  far  as  it  can  it  removes 
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the  fonndation-stone  of  Christian  civilisation,  and  re- 
sumes the  errors  and  immorality  of  the  heathen  as  to 
the  two  sexes.  There  is  but  one  security  against  this-; 
and  it  is  found  "  in  the  city,  among  the  people,  of  our 
God,"  in  whose  ears  the  voice  of  its  legislator  is  ever 
sounding,  repeating  from  age  to  age,  "  What  God  has 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 


LECTURE  VI 

CREATION    OF    THE    VIRGINAL    LIFE 

'Ek  irapOevov  yevvdrat,  irapOevlav  voixoOeTwv} 
Xpiaro^;  i/c  irapOevov  yvvaLfC6<i  TrapOevevere,  ua  Xpiarov 
yevrjaOe  fxt^Tepe^r- 

That  on  which  the  eyes  of  Christian  men  were  fixed 
with  undeviating  gaze,  after  the  coming  of  the  Autlior 
of  Christianity,  was  His  personal  character.  His 
revelation,  with  all  its  long- descending  consequences, 
was  contained  in  Himself.  The  earth  could  not  be 
after  His  coming  what  it  had  been  before  it ;  and  this 
simply  because  He  had  come.  On  the  eve  of  His 
dying  on  the  Cross  an  executed  criminal,  the  scorn 
and  outcast  of  the  human  race,  He  declared  that  He 
had  finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do.  For,  indeed, 
He  had  lived  a  man  upon  the  earth,  and  had  set  up 
before  all  nations  that  surpassing  type  of  humanity  by 
which,  crowned  with  His  death  and  completed  in  His 
death.  He  was  to  draw  all  men  to  Himself.  Other 
lawgivers  have  promulgated  an  external  law ;  other 
teachers  disseminated  a  doctrine  derived  from  a  source 
outside  of  themselves.  But  because  He  was  God  the 
Word  made  flesh,  His  law  and  His  doctrine  were 
contained  in  Himself,  His  life,  and  His  death.     For 

^  St.  Greg.  Naz,  Oral,  xliii.  62. 

-  Id.  Orat.  xxxviii.  i,  on  Christmas-day  380. 

VOL.   L  '"  S 
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mauy  ages  His  people  summed  up  their  whole  belief 
in  a  symbol  ^  indicatiug  merely  His  Name,  His 
Natures,  His  Person,  and  His  Office,  in  five  words, 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour ;  and  each  indi- 
vidual Christian  called  himself  by  a  mystical  title 
drawn  from  the  five  letters  beginning  these  words, 
and  conveying  the  conviction  that  their  new  life  and 
being  were  derived  from  Him  and  contained  in  Him. 
We  have  under  our  eyes  a  process  going  on,  which 
may  give  us  some  notion  how  after  this  manner 
Christendom  was  formed.  Civilisation  is  day  by  day 
impressing  upon  society  a  certain  model.  The  daily 
press  is  herein  its  great  moulding  power,  which  by 
a  thousand  organs  in  many  lands  embodies  a  cer- 
tain number  of  principles  representing  human  life, 
its  objects,  trials,  rewards,  and  punishments  in  a 
particular  light.  For  instance,  peace  and  order,  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  discoveries  of  art  and  science 
applied  in  manifold  ways  to  the  improvement  and 
refinement  of  life,  the  softening  or  removal  of  bodily 
pain,  all  things  which  concern  the  ease,  well-being, 
progress  of  man  in  his  present  state — the  circle  of 
ideas  herein  comprised  constitutes  something  real  in 
the  minds  of  men,  up  to  which  they  are  educated, 
whose  commands  they  are  taught  to  obey,  to  deflect 
widely  from  which  is  to  become  a  social  outcast.  The 
ideal  thus  set  up  is  confined  to  no  one  nation  or 
region  :  rather  its  empire  is  becoming  wider  day  by 
day.  Representative  men,  ministers  of  State,  rulers 
even  clothed  with  despotic  power,  invoke  a  certain 
superior  power  which   they  call   public   opinion,  and 

V  '  "^.^^-^^'^''^  'Ix^t^s,  comprehending  the  initial  letters  of  'Irjaovs 
Xpiarbs  eeovTlbs  ^wrrip,  and  indicating  that  each  Christian  was  a  fish 
drawn  by  Hmi  out  uf  the  sea  of  this  life,  with  a  reference  also  to 
baptism. 
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themselves  profess  the  allegiance  of  vassals  to  a  world- 
wide empire  termed  civilisation. 

The  model  thus  set  before  men  has  without  doubt 
a  certain  consistency,  force,  and  assimilative  power, 
abstraction  though  it  be,  and  not  person.  But  how 
much  more  was  the  Christian  people  formed  after  a 
certain  likeness  !  Their  reliofion  consisted  in  followintr 
its  Author  :  but  to  follow  is  to  imitate.^  They  had 
before  them  a  most  definite  picture,  which  each  one 
strove  to  reproduce  in  himself.  The  life  of  Christ 
was  an  inexhaustible  study,  extending  its  lessons  over 
the  whole  range  of  every  human  life,  from  which  a 
likeness  was  to  be  taken  off  by  each  individual  for 
himself.  The  likeness  indeed  would  vary  infinitely 
in  the  degree  of  similitude  ;  but  the  model  was  perfect 
for  all. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  particular  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Author  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  had  the  most  wonderful  influence  on  His  dis- 
ciples, by  calling  forth  their  tenderest  love  in  the 
imitation  of  it,  and  which,  through  their  imitation, 
has  brought  about  a.  moral  revolution,  whose  waves, 
moving  on  through  all  the  eighteen  centuries  which 
have  as  yet  elapsed,  will  roll  forwards  to  the  end  with 
undiminished  force,  refreshing  and  restoring  human 
society. 

I.  It  required  no  less  than  the  Virgin  Son  of  a 
Virgin  Mother  to  create  upon  the  earth  a  thing  so 
new  and  strange  as  the  Virginal  Life.  And  first  of 
all,  Christianity  itself  was  based  upon  a  miracle  which 
expressed  the  high  honour  belonging  to  that  life. 
The    whole    religion    lay    in    His    Person    who,    while 

1  St.  Aufj.  dc  mncta  Ylrginitate,  s.  27,  on  tlic  words  "  SffHii  A^uuui 
quocunLjue  ieiit,"  quid  est  eniiu  sequi,  nisi  iirutuii  .'     Tom.  \  i.  354  A. 
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He  condescended  to  have  an  earthly  mother,  chose 
not  to  have  an  earthly  father.  The  course  of  all  the 
preceding  ages  had  run  upon  the  divine  command, 
Increase  and  multiply.^  But  when  this  blessing  had 
taken  effect,  the  true  Head  of  the  race,  on  His 
appearing,  brought  in  another  order  of  things,  by 
being  born  of  a  Virgin.  Thus  the  human  birth  of 
Christ,  on  which  the  Christian  mind  rested  with  the 
tenderest  love  and  adoration,  touched  with  an  ineffable 
consecration  the  Virginal  Life,  so  hallowed  by  Him 
in  the  very  spring  of  His  earthly  being.  He  who  was 
enshrined  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  Christian 
thought  chose  to  be  Virgin-born.  Nor  only  so ;  but 
She "  by  whom  He  was  to  touch  the  whole  human  race, 
yet  unconscious  of  that  maternity  to  come,  had  chosen 
for  herself  the  Virginal  Life,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versal spirit  and  practice  of  the  chosen  people  avoided 
and  indeed  abhorred  such  a  life.  She  met  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  singular  maternity  by  declaring  to 
the  angel  as  her  intention  the  choice  of  that  life  in 
which  no  creature  should  share  the  undivided  gift  of 
her  love  to  the  Creator.  In  the  deepest  heart  of  the 
Christian  people  was  stored  up  the  virginal  choice  of 
Mary  and  the  virginal  conception  of  her  Son.  And 
to   this  we   must    add   the    emphatic    consecration  of 

'  This  view  is  set  forth  at  length  by  St.  Greg.  Naz.  in  his  poem  on 
Virffinity. 

-  .St.  August,  dc  s.  Virrjin.  4.  "  Quomodo  fiat  istud,  quoniam  virum 
non  cognosco '^  Quod  profecto  non  diceret,  nisi  Deo  virginem  se  ante 
vovisseU — Exetnplo  Sanctis  futura  virginibus,  ne  putaretur  sola  virgo 
esse  debuisse,  qui  prolem  etiam  sine  concubitu  concipere  meruisset, 
virginitatem  Deo  dicavit,  cum  adhuc  quid  esset  conceptura  nesciret, 
ut  in  terreno  moitalique  corpore  ccelestis  vitte  imitatio  voto  fieret  non 
prjecepto,  auiore  deligendi,  non  necessitate  serviendi.  Ita  Christus, 
nasceiido  de  Virgine.  qu;c  antequam  sciret  quisde  ilia  fuerat  nasciturus 
Virgo  Htatuerat  permanere,  virginitatem  sanctam  approbare  maluit, 
•piani  impt-rare." 
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spotless  purity  contained  in  His  own  choice  of  a  virgina. 
life.^  His  doing  was,  above  and  more  than  all,  His 
teaching :  of  greater  force  even  than  His  words  were 
His  acts ;  and  this  act  especially,  being,  as  it  were, 
the  summary  of  His  life,  had  the  most  constraining, 
the  most  attractive  power  on  Christian  thought  and 
feeling.  Every  word  that  He  uttered  was  to  be  dili- 
gently gathered  up  and  pondered  on  by  His  people, 
and 'wrought  into  their  life  in  all  succeeding  ages. 
How  much  more  then  should  this  act  of  virmnal 
purity,  extending  over  all  His  life,  be  the  seed  of 
countless  similar  acts  in  His  people  ?  On  this  triple 
fact,  accordingly,  of  Mary's  virginal  choice,  of  her 
Son's  virginal  conception,  and  of  His  own  virginal  life, 
rested  the  honour  which  was  to  belongf  to  the  Viririnal 
Estate  among  the  Christian  people  for  ever. 

It  was  entirely  a  new  honour.  To  have  children, 
to  have  many  children,  to  be  renowned  for  the  multi- 
tude issuing  from  them,  was  the  honour  which  had 
hitherto  been  coveted  by  man.  And  especially  among 
the  chosen  race  was  this  feeling  strong  ;  for  there  to 
be  unmarried,  not  to  carry  on  the  house  of  Israel,  to 
exclude  oneself  from  the  possible  parentage  of  "  Him 
that  was  to  come,"  was  a  reproach.  When  Mary 
"  raised  the  standard  of  Virginity," "  it  was  a  new 
ensign,    which    the   Father  of  the    age    to  come   was 

^  "  Gaudium  virginum  Christi  de  Christo,  in  Christo,  cum  Christo, 
post  Christum,  per  Christum,  propter  Christum.  Gaudia  propria  vir- 
ginum Christi,  non  sunt  eadem  non  virginum,  quamvis  Christi.  Nam 
sunt  aliis  alia,  sed  nullis  talia.  Ite  in  heec,  sequimini  Agnum,  quia  et 
Agni  caro  utique  virgo.  Hoc  enim  in  se  retinuit  auctus,  cjuod  matri 
non  abstulit  conceptus  et  natus.  Merito  eum  sequimini  virginitate 
cordis  et  carnis,  quocunque  ierit.  Quid  est  enim  sequi  nisi  imitari  ?  " 
Id.  s.  27. 

2  St.  Ambrose,  de  institutione  Virginis,  35.  "  Egregia  igitur  Maria, 
quae  signnm  sacrre  virginitatis  extulit,  et  intemeratcc  integritatis  pium 
Chx-isto  vexillum  erexit." 
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Himself  to  bear  aloft,  as  the  oriflanime  denoting  the 
presence  of  His  own  sacred  Person,  around  which  His 
body-guard  w^as  to  rally  for  ever,  in  the  long  battle 
which  He  w^ould  inaugurate. 

But  when  from  the  people  of  Israel  we  cast  our 
eyes  on  the  civilised  nations  surrounding  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  first  and  chief  upon  the  Hellenic  and  the 
Latin  races,  nothing  can  be  imagined  which  was  in 
greater  antagonism  to  their  practice  and  their  habits 
of  mind  than  the  virtue  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Virginal  Life.-^  The  tide  of  human  sensuality  had 
far  over-flooded  the  confining  banks  of  marriage  :  it 
was  like  an  inundation  sweeping  down  on  the  race  of 
mankind,  spurning  all  restraint,  and  revelling  in  grati- 
fication of  itself  to  the  degree  of  wasting  away  the 
very  springs  of  life.  The  most  civilised,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  in  this  respect  the  most  corrupted.  In 
Greece  and  Rome  the  annual  increase  of  the  population 
did  not  supply  the  vacancies  produced  by  death,  at  a 
time  when  moral  purity  was  almost  unknown.  Idola- 
trous worship  was  in  almost  every  case  linked  with 
degrading  and  unblushing  sensuality :  nay,  sensuality 
itself  became  not  merely  an  imitation  of  the  recorded 
life  of  these  false  gods;  but  an  act  of  worship  to  them. 

At  such  a  time,  in  the  midst  of  such  races  of  men, 
acting  upon  populations  enervated  by  centuries  of  re- 
fined effieminacy  or  savage  passion,  appears  the  wonder 
we  are  noting.  "  He  is  born  of  a  Virgin,  and  becomes 
the  Legislator  of  Virginity."^ 

How   did  this  legislation,  which   was  to   plant   its 

'  In  the  Vestal  Virgins  at  Rome,  in  certain  Greek  priestesses,  in 
praises  of  Virginity  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  poets,  we  see 
the  traces  of  ji  higlier  feeling,  and  of  a  tradition  connecting  unsullied 
purity  of  life  with  the  service  of  God. 

'^  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xliii.  62,  toui.  i.  p.  816  D. 
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law  in  the  innermost  freedom  of  the  human  will,  take 
effect  ?      After  this  manner. 

All  Christian  thought  and  feeling  were  concentrated 
upon  His  Person.  His  coming  was  an  era  which  made 
all  things  new.  All  motives  of  action  started  from  a 
new  basis  in  Him,  and  tended  to  a  new  result.  But 
He  Himself  was  not  only  the  Virgin  Son  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  More  than  that ;  His  virginal  birth  belonged 
to  His  office  of  Saviour :  it  was  the  mode  of  His  as- 
suming the  nature  which  He  saved  by  taking  without 
its  sin.  It  was  by  human  generation  that  the  sin  had 
descended  from  father  to  son  :  it  was  by  a  virginal 
birth  that  deliverance  from  it  should  come  to  man. 
Thus  it  was  from  the  Annunciation  itself,  the  starting- 
point  of  our  Lord's  human  history,  that  an  indescrib- 
able glory  was  shed  on  the  virginal  life  of  Her  who 
bore  Him.  But  when  to  this  was  added  the  whole 
course  of  His  own  life  on  earth,  the  example  which 
He  gave  in  this,  and  which  was  imitable,^  we  see 
at  once  how  Christians  from  the  beginning  dis- 
cerned a  special  likeness  to  our  Lord  and  to  His 
Mother  in  the  virginal  life.  This  special  likeness 
was  the  source  of  their  veneration  towards  it :  this, 
and  nothing  else,  the  spring  of  their  own  free  choice 
of  it. 

It  will  be  well  to  collect  together  in  a  few  words 
the  view  which  all  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Church 
give  us  as  to  the  Virginal  Life ;  a  view  not  embraced 
by  one  and  rejected  by  others,  but  universally  diffused 

^  "Christus  pro  nobis  passus  est,  relinquens  nobis  exempluin,  ut 
sequamur  vestigia  ejus.  Hnnc  in  eo  quisque  sequitur,  in  quo  imitatur  : 
non  in  quantum  ille  Filius  Dei  est  unus,  per  quern  facta  sunt  omnia  ; 
sed  in  quantum  Filius  hominis,  quse  oportebat,  in  se  prsebuit  imitanda  : 
et  multa  in  illo  ad  imitandum  omnibus  proponuntur,  virginitas  antem 
carnis  non  omnibus."     St.  Aug.  torn.  vi.  354  b. 
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among  them  with  a  perfect  harmony  of  principles  and 
even  identity  of  expression.^ 

First  of  all,  and  as  the  root  of  all,  they  see  in  it  a 
special  imitation  of  Christ.  And  here  a  martyr  in 
the  last  of  the  ten  persecutions,  St.  Methodius,  may 
stand  simply  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  twelve  genera- 
tions of  men  from  the  Ascension  to  St.  Augustine. 
''  It  may  be  asked,"  says  he,  "  why,  when  many 
prophets  and  just  men  have  taught  and  done  so  much 
that  was  admirable,  did  no  one  either  praise  or  choose 
virginity  ?  It  seems  that  this  mode  of  life  was  re- 
served to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  alone,  since  by 
His  advent  alone  He  taught  men  to  pass  unto  God. 
For  it  was  fitting  that  One  who  was  Arch-priest,  Arch- 
prophet,  and  Lord  of  Angels,  should  also  be  called 
Arch-virgin.  In  the  ancient  times  man  was  not  yet 
perfect,  and  therefore  had  not  strength  to  receive  the 
perfect  thing,  Virginity.  Though  he  had  by  birth 
the  image  of  God,  he  still  needed  to  recover  God's 
resemblance.  And  this  the  Word  was  sent  down  into 
the  world  to  accomplish,  and  first  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  man,  punctured  as  it  had  been  all  over  by 
multitudinous  sin,  in  order  that  we  for  whom  He  bore 
it  might  be  enabled  again  to  take  the  divine  form. 
And  how  can  a  perfect  resemblance  to  God  be  attained  ? 

^  Virginity  is  viewed  specially  as  an  imitation  of  Ctirist  by 
St.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  i.  ad  Virgines,  s.  6. 
St.  It,'natius  of  Antioch,  Ep.  ad.  Polyc.  5. 
St.  Cyprian,  dc  hahitu  Virginum,  c.  4. 
St.  Methodius,  Convivium  decern  Virginian,  i.  4,  5. 
St.  Athanasius,   Letter    to    Constantius,   33  ;    de   Incarnatione 

Verbi,  51. 
St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,   in  his  poem  on  Virginity,   189-214, 

592-606,  527-564,  and  Orations  38  and  43. 
St.  Ambrose,  dc  inditutionc  Virginis,  ch.  17  and  5  ;  and  de  Vir- 

ginihus,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  and  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
St.  Jerome,  contra  Jovin.  i.  19  ;  Ep.  ad.  EustocUum,  18  and  2r. 
St.  Augustine,  de  sancta  Virginitatc,  27-30,  35,  37,  38. 
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Only  like  skilful  portrait-painters  by  drawiog  on  the 
easels  of  our  own  minds  the  very  lineaments  of  His 
human  life,  pursuing  as  disciples  the  path  which 
He  opened.  It  was  precisely  that  we  might  have 
before  our  eyes  as  drawn  upon  a  tablet  a  divine 
ensample  of  life,  in  which  we  miglit  imitate  the 
Artist  that  He  chose,  being  God,  to  put  on  human 
flesh.  For  He  did  not  say  one  thing  and  do  another, 
nor  give  an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  without 
teaching  it  as  imitable,  but  at  once  taught  and  did 
what  was  useful  and  beautiful.  What  then  did  the 
Lord,  the  Light,  and  the  Truth,  when  He  came 
down  into  the  world,  actually  carry  out  ?  He  main- 
tained His  flesh  in  incorruptible  virginity,  in  order 
that,  if  we  would  be  like  Him,  we  should  honour  that 
life."  ' 

It  is  but  drawing  out  this  principal  feature  of 
imitation  when  we  go  on  to  say  that  they  considered 
the  Virginal  Life  to  be  a  dedication  of  the  whole 
creature  to  the  Creator ;  and  again,  a  continual  sacri- 
fice offered  to  Him  of  that  which  is  most  precious  in 
man  ;  and  again,  the  soul's  espousal  of  the  heavenly 
Bridegroom ;  or  again,  as  compassing  and  involving 
the  whole  range  of  sanctity;  or  again,  as  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  angelic  life,  and  that  the  more  wonderful, 
because  maintained  amid  a  conflict  to  which  that  life 
is  not  exposed ;  or  again,  as  the  cutting- off  of  all 
human  cares  and  anxieties,  and  so  possessing  a  simple 
self-sufficiency  resting  upon  God.  It  is  a  new  form 
of  expressing  all  the  above,  but  a  very  striking  one, 
when  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  self-denial,  or  to  use 
his  own  word,  the  crucified  life,  is  at  once  the  root 

1  St.  Methodius,  Symposium  decern  Virginian,  i.  4,  5.     Callandi,  iii. 

677,  678. 
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and  the  fruit  of  Virginity.^  We  must  add  two 
points  to  complete  the  picture.  This  life  is  not  a 
command,  but  a  choice,  and  so  the  more  dear  and 
precious  to  Him  for  whose  sake  it  is  cliosen ;  ^  and 
the  value  of  it  lies  in  its  being  consciously  chosen, 
and  chosen  irrevocably ;  ^  and  lastly,  it  is  not  the 
mere  result  of  human  election,  but  at  once  man's 
freest  choice  and  a  special  divine  gift. 

What  has  been  here  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
might  be  illustrated  at  endless  length  from  the  writings 
of  the  first  five  centuries.  Two  contemporaries  of  the 
Apostles  express  it  very  strongly  when  they  say,  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  that  virginal  purity  is  maintained 
"in  honour  of  the  Lord's  flesh," ^  and  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  that  our  Lord  "  put  on  the  body  in  which  He 
bore  the  conflict  of  the  world  from  a  holy  Virgin,  by 
which   we   may  understand  the   majesty  and   glory  of 


^  For  the  above  citations,  see 

St.  Chrysostom,  irepl  wapdepias,  68,  torn,  i,  323. 

St.  Augustine,  de  s.    Virginitate,   30.     "  Tollite  hostias  quisque 

suas  et  iutroite  in  atiia  Domini." 

St.  Athanas.  ad  Constantium,  s.  33.     ras  yovv  ravTrjV  exovaas  ttju 

aperrjv  pvfxcpas  rod  XpiaTov  KaXeiv  etude  t]  KadoKiKT]  '^KKXrjaia. 

TavTa$  de  "EWrjves  opcDires  (lis  vabu  oiiaa's  tov  A6701'  davixa^ovai. 

St.  Clemens  Rom.  Ep.  i.  de   Virginitatc,  3.     "  Quicunque  enim 

profitetur   coram    Domino   se  servaturum   castitatem,   debet 

cingi  omni  virtute  sancta  Dei,"  &c.     Gallandi,  tom.  i.  iv, 

St.  Chrysost.  ut  sup.  79,  80.    fiaXKov  de  Kal  pl^d  Kal  Kapwbs  irapdevlas 

6  ecTTavpojfxepos  (Bios  earlv. 
St.  Ambrose,  exhort.  Virginit.  31.     "  Nullis  in  hoc  sasculo  curarum 
anfractibus  reflectitur. " 
St.  Chr3'sost.  ut  sup.  41.      -n-epl  tovtov  (pavepQ?  6  Xpiarbs  dteTd^aro, 
KioXvuv  els  tTriTdyiJ.aTos  avayKrjv  eXduv  to  irpdyfxa.     And  St.  Aug.  ut 
supra,  30. 

^  St.  Aug.  dc  sancta  Viryinltate,  s.  11.  "Nee  nos  hoc  in  virginibus 
prsedicanius  quod  virgines  sunt,  sed  quod  Deo  dicatue  pia  continentia 
virgines."     And  s,  42. 

St   Tgnat^.  Ep.  ad  Polyc.  5.      et  tis  divaro-i  ev  ayvela  fxepeiv,  els  ti}X7]p 
T?is  aapKos  TOV  Kvpiov,  iv  aKavxw^g-  fMePerw  edp  Kavxr]<^VTaL,  dwwXeTO. 
•'  St.  Clem.  Rom.  A>.  i.  de  Virginit.  6.     "  Uterus  virginitatis  sanctie 
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This  tradition  springs  without  a  break  from  our 
Lord  through  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  diffuses 
itself  into  all  lands  and  all  times  without  an  exception. 
And  what  the  Christian  writers  teach,  the  Christian 
people  executes. 

For  if  this  were  but  a  matter  of  sentiment,  a 
merely  theoretical  preference  of  an  ideal  condition,  if 
it  were  but  a  Platonic  Eutopia,  or  piece  of  x4risto- 
telian  reasoning,  how  little  would  it  have  counted  ! 
As  I  have  already  remarked  with  regard  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  marriage,  so  I  may  repeat  with  regard 
to  this  doctrine  likewise,  that  the  world  would  have 
been  as  slightly  affected  by  such  words,  had  they  been 
unaccompanied  by  deeds,  as  it  actually  was  by  the 
sects  of  Grecian  philosophy.  But  in  this  new  people 
which  had  sprung  up  from  east  to  west  and  from 
north  to  south,  which  was  found  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  there  was  likewise,  from  the 
date  of  our  Lord's  ascension  onwards,  found  to  be  a 
certain  portion  which  cultivated  this  new  and  unheard- 
of  life.  In  the  sex  which  had  known  no  other  duties 
than  those  of  the  mother,  had  possessed  no  other  hold 
on  man  than  the  charm  which  belongs  to  the  union 
of  the  sexes,  there  appeared  suddenly  young  maidens 
who  disregarded  the  joys  of  marriage,  and  the  con- 
dition which  up  to  that  time  had  seemed  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  woman's  life.  Then  first  the  young  and 
beautiful  were  found  to  disdain  what  had  hitherto 
been  the  prize  of  youth  and  beauty.  And  whereas 
among  men  the  unmarried  state  of  adults  had  only 
been  a  mark  of  presumed  profligacy,  there  were  now 

gestavit  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  filium  Dei,  et  curpus 
quod  gestavit  Dominus  noster  et  in  eo  agonem  in  hoc  niundo  fecit, 
ex  virgine  sancta  iiidnit.  Hinc  ergo  intellige  ma jestatt  ni  et  gloriani 
virfjinitatis."     Gallandi,  touj.  i.  vi. 
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seen  those  who  renounced  for  ever  the  bond  of 
marriage,  and  with  it  the  engagements,  the  ambition, 
and  the  success  of  the  world,  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves to  a  life  either  of  contemplative  piety  or  of 
active  charity,  the  one  and  the  other  previously  un- 
known. During  the  ten  generations  of  intermittent 
persecution  which  marked  the  first  planting  and  youth 
of  the  Church,  such  a  resolve  could  only  be  practised 
by  man  and  woman  in  the  secrecy  of  private  life. 
There  could  not  be  public  and  avowed  associations  of 
those  who  sought  to  carry  out  a  common  purpose  by 
mutual  assistance.  The  virgin  remained  with  a  secret 
dedication  in  her  father's  house,  and  the  youth,  most 
generally  giving  himself  to  the  special  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  did  the  like.  But  from  the  beginning 
both  these  classes  existed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  after  one  of  the  longest  periods  of  tran- 
quillity which  occur  in  these  three  hundred  years,  and 
when  peace  and  security  had  produced  a  considerable 
relaxation  of  Christian  spirit,  St.  Cyprian  addresses 
this  class  among  women :  ''  We  are  now,''  says  he, 
"  speaking  to  virgins,  for  whom  our  solicitude  must 
be  greater  in  the  proportion  that  their  glory  is  more 
exalted.  They  are  the  flower  of  the  Church's  growth  ; 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit  has  in  them  its  beauty  and 
delicacy ;  they  are  our  pride  and  bloom ;  in  them 
praise  and  honour  have  their  perfect  and  uncorrupt 
work ;  they  are  God's  image  reflecting  the  Lord's 
sanctity ;  the  more  illustrious  portion  of  Christ's  flock. 
In  them  exults,  in  them  beauteously  flowers  the 
glorious  fecundity  of  our  mother  the  Church,  and  the 
more  Virginity  adds  to  its  number,  the  more  that 
mother's  joy  increases."  ^      A  hundred  years  later  St. 

^  St.  Cyprian,  de  habitu  Vivginum,  4. 
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Atbanasius,  addressing  the  Emperor  Oonstantius,  said  : 
"  The  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
after  becomiug  man  for  us,  and  annulling  death,  and 
freeing  our  race  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  in 
addition  to  all  His  other  gifts  bestowed  on  us  this, 
to  have  upon  earth  the  image  of  angelic  sanctity,  the 
Virginal  Life.  At  least,  those  who  possess  this  virtue, 
the  Catholic  Church  is  wont  to  call  the  Brides  ^  of 
Christ.  When  the  heathens  round  us  behold  these, 
the}^  look  up  to  them  with  admiration  as  a  shrine  of 
the  Word.  For,  in  real  truth,  nowhere  is  this  sacred 
and  heavenly  profession  carried  out  save  among  us 
Christians  alone.  And  this  is  above  all  a  very  great 
proof  that  real  and  genuine  piety  exists  among  us 
only."  ^  Fifty  years  later  St.  Augustine  tells  us : 
"  Undoubtedly  the  chief  lesson  and  example  of  virginal 
purity  must  be  contemplated  in  Christ  Himself ;  "  and 
then  turning  himself,  as  it  were,  to  that  Saviour  to 
bestow  on  them  the  gift  of  humility,  whose  deep 
foundation  was  the  more  needed  because  of  the  height 
of  the  building  to  be  raised  upon  it,  he  cries  :  "  Look 
upon  these  troops  of  virgins,  of  holy  youths  and 
maidens.  In  Thy  Church  this  race  was  brought  up  : 
for  Thee  burst  forth  its  vigorous  bloom  from  the 
mother's  breast :  there  it  lisped  its  first  accents  into 
Thy  name,  Thy  name  which  it  drank  in  as  the  milk 
of  its  infancy.  Of  this  number  no  one  can  say,  I 
who  was  first  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  an  evil-doer, 
but  I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in 
unbelief  :   nay,  rather  what  Thou  didst   not   command 

^  I  am  aware  of  the  abuse  of  the  avveicraKTOi,  and  of  what  may  be 
said  upon  it ;  but  neither  those  who  fail  to  keep  such  a  life  of  perfec- 
tion as  is  indicated  by  St.  Athanasius,  nor  those  who  falsely  imitate 
it,  do  away  with  the  merit  of  such  as  are  true  to  it. 

-  St.  Athanas.  ad  Consiantium,  s.  33. 
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but  only  propose  as  the  prize  of  a  willing  violence 
in  those  words,  'Let  him  that  can  receive,  receive/ 
these  made  their  prize,  offered  their  vow,  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  shut  themselves  off  from  marriage, 
not°through  dread  of  Thy  threats,  but  through  love  of 
Thy  promises."  1 

Now  these  great  writers  here  give  what  may  be 
termed  simply  the  logical  ground  and  basis  of  a  great 
historical  fact,  beginning  with  our  Lord's  ascension, 
and  repeated  through  eighteen  centuries  in  every 
climate  under  every  condition  of  society.  Let  us 
weigh  well  the  gravity  of  this  fact:  its  incompati- 
bility with  any  merely  natural  principles  of  human 
society,  its  perpetual  recurrence  and  continuity.  It 
is  not  the  result  of  race,  for  the  most  different  races, 
sterile  before,  produce  it  as  soon  as  they  become 
Christian ;  not  of  climate,  for  it  flowers  alike  in 
scorching  Egypt  and  the  frozen  north  ;  not  of  national 
temperament,  for  the  speculative  East  and  the  prac- 
tical West  give  it  forth  in  equal  abundance  ;  not  of 
riches,  for  poverty  is  usually  its  accompanying  mark  ; 
not  of  poverty,  for  multitudes  of  the  rich  embrace  it ; 
not  of  learning,  for  the  simple  unlearned  form  the 
great  mass  of  its  professors ;  not  of  ignorance,  for 
among  them  the  Church  has  ever  had  its  reserves  of 
wisdom,  learning,  and  all  human  accomplishments, 
from  which  have  gone  forth  the  maintainers,  restorers, 
and  promoters  of  all  learning ;  not  of  a  barbarous 
or  incipient  state  of  society,  for  like  a  flower  amid 
ruins  it  forces  its  way  to  the  surface  through  the 
middle  ages  of  struggle  and  warfare,  while  it  blooms 
no  less  in  the  Sybaritic  atmosphere  of  imperial  Eome, 
and   among  the   softest  conveniences  of   modern   life. 

'  JJe  sancta  Viryinitatc,  35-37. 
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For  such  a  production,  so  difficult,  so  unearthly,  so 
precarious,  yet  so  constant,  there  is  but  one  mother 
soil,  the  Church's  bosom.  And  the  never-dying  root 
of  this  flower  of  all  Christian  ages  and  climates  is 
imitation  of  the  Virginal  Son  of  the  Virginal  Mother, 
an  imitation  which  can  only  be  fully  carried  out  by 
itself. 

For  with  one  mouth  all  the  ancient  Christian  writers 
proclaim  the  Virginal  Life  to  be  the  condition  of  all 
perfect  following  of  our  Lord.  This  truth  both  lies 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  deduced  directly  from 
the  words  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  Apostle  ^  bids  the 
chief  teacher  to  whom  he  is  writing  to  labour  and 
endure  like  a  sfood  soldier  of  his  Lord,  addinof  imme- 
diately  that  no  one  in  military  service  entangles  him- 
self in  secular  business,  in  order  that  he  may  please 
the  commander  to  whom  he  has  engaged  himself.  But 
the  most  usual  image  of  Christian  life  represents  it  as 
a  warfare.  And  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the 
most  inextricable  entanglement  in  secular  business  is 
that  which  results  from  marriage  and  its  attendant 
cares.  It  is  emphatically  the  dividing  of  the  heart. 
The  thorns  which  choke  the  seed  in  the  parable  are 
the  cares  of  this  life  and  the  deceitful ness  of  riches. 
But  the  very  portion  of  married  life  are  these  cares. 
Its  work  lies  amid  anxieties  for  this  very  deceitful- 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
deliverance  from  these  secular  cares  was  a  high  one, 
no  less  than  the  renunciation  of  all  for  which  man 
naturally  lives — wife,  children,  wealth,  prosperity,  the 
prizes  and  the  human  loveliness  of  life ;  in  one  word, 
that  word  of  mightiest  power  over  man's  heart,  of 
fascination    all   but   irresistible,   the   world.      And   for 

'    2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4. 
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what?  To  make  the  absolute  surrender  of  body  as 
well  as  soul  to  the  unseen  love  of  a  spiritual  object. 
The  youth  and  the  maiden  who  made  this  choice 
rested  from  that  time,  and  entirely,  on  the  soul's 
secret  espousal  with  God.  The  world  as  a  tie,  as  an 
enthralment,  as  a  heart-dividing  power,  was  taken 
away,  and  for  it  the  Lord  of  the  world  in  His  naked 
majesty,  His  supreme  loveliness,  was  substituted.  It 
was  a  choice  which  before  it  was  made  was  perhaps 
inconceivable  to  human  flesh  and  blood,  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  heart,  its  craving  for  human  sympathy  and 
yearning  for  human  affection.  To  the  heart  still 
filled  with  these  objects  it  remains  inconceivable,  an 
unsolved  secret  ever  misinterpreted,  as  the  love  of  a 
heavenly  vision  which  entrances  the  eye  beholding 
it  appears  gazing  on  vacuity  or  madness  to  the  eye 
which  sees  it  not.  But  it  was  a  choice  created  by 
the  greatest  of  all  wonders,  the  Incarnation  :  it  was 
the  answer  of  man's  heart  to  God  becoming  Man ; 
the  answer  of  human  love  to  the  excess  of  divine 
love,  an  earthly  copy  of  creation's  Masterpiece.  In 
that  very  world  which  had  been  for  ages  a  prey 
to  all  sensual  indulgence,  among  races  the  most 
enervated  slaves  of  pleasure,  it  became  a  fact  of  no 
infrequent  occurrence.  A  great  multitude  of  both 
sexes  renounced  that  which  no  Christian  precept 
called  upon  them  to  renounce,  the  state  of  marriage, 
and  with  it  all  the  merely  human  and  natural  interests 
of  life,  in  order  to  be  like  their  Redeemer  and  His 
^lother  in  their  virginal  purity  which  they  had  intro- 
duced. His  example  and  hers.  His  as  the  Maker 
and  Spouse  of  Virgins,  hers  as  their  Queen,  the  plant 
which  had  brought  forth  the  Virginal  Flower,  shone 
before   the   two   sexes,   and  produced   then,   and   have 
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produced  since,  unnumbered  imitators.  "  To  follow 
is  to  imitate ; "  and  to  them  is  reserved  the  singular 
privilege  "  of  following  their  Lord  whithersoever  He 
goes."^  In  this  passage  of  the  Apocalypse,  St.  Metho- 
dius "  sees  a  proof  of  the  great  rank  and  estimation 
which  the  virginal  life  possesses,  and  of  its  being 
a  new  thing  upon  the  earth.  The  whole  assembly  of 
the  redeemed,  he  says,  was  a  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number.  But  amongst  them  was  a  certain 
determinate  number  of  the  highest  dignity  and  with- 
out spot,  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  those  twelve 
times  twelve  thousand,  the  number  which  indicates 
created  perfection.  And  they  sang  a  new  song  before 
the  throne,  our  Lord  appearing  as  the  Leader  of  the 
choir.  The  rest,  says  St.  Augustine,^  may  follow 
their  Lord  in  the  seven  beatitudes :  here  the  married 
may  at  least  pursue  His  traces,  walking  in  the  same 
path,  though  they  set  not  their  feet  perfectly  in  His 
very  steps :  the  rest  of  that  multitude  may  follow 
Him  everywhere,  except  when  He  walks  in  the 
beauty  of  Virginity ;  but  these  follow  Him  even 
then.  They  sing  a  song  in  His  praise,  which  the 
rest  may  hear,  but  they  alone  can  utter.  Thus,  as 
He  is  the  fountain  of  prophecy,  and  the  giver  of 
pastoral  mission,  He  is  the  Leader  of  the  Virginal 
Band ;  the  Chief  Prophet  and  Chief  Shepherd  is 
Chief  Virgin. 

Such  a  belief  and  such  alone  is  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  fact  to  which  history  bears  witness.  As 
soon  as  our  Lord  had  preceded,  and  drawn  in  His 
life   the  perfect   lineaments  of  virginity,  a  crowd  of 

^  Apocalypse,  xiv.  4. 

-  St.  Method.  Com:  die.  Virrj.  i.  5.     Gallandi,  iii.  678. 
3  St.  Aug.  dc  s.  Virg.  28. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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souls  betrothed  and  espoused  to  Him  arise  all  over 
the  earth.  It  is  not  a  temporary  or  partial  pheno- 
menon, not  one  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  natural 
cause.  But  wherever  in  time  or  space  the  wave  of 
the  Christian  people  spreads  itself,  in  periods  of 
persecution  or  of  tranquillity,  of  decaying  or  advanc- 
ing civilisation,  of  barbarous  violence  or  the  quiet 
peace  of  social  wealth  and  strength,  here  a  portion 
of  this  people  is  found  on  whom  the  example  of  its 
Lord  and  His  Mother  acts  as  a  magnet,  drawing  them 
to  itself,  severing  them  from  the  world,  giving  them 
supernatural  instead  of  natural  aims,  heavenly  instead 
of  earthly  affections.  Before  our  Lord's  Incarnation  ^ 
no  race  on  earth,  whatever  its  natural  gifts,  had 
produced  such  a  phenomenon.  After  it  even  the 
weakest  of  Asiatic  races  can  exhibit  these  choosers 
of  a  self  -  denying  life,  these  affianced  lovers  of  an 
unseen  beauty ;  and  the  strongest  offspring  of  the 
North,  the  men  whose  wills  have  gained  kingdoms, 
and  founded  the  freest  and  most  self-relying  polities, 
have  bent  no  small  portion  of  their  sinew,  and  rendered 
up  the  very  flower  of  their  beauty  to  this  humble 
following  of  a  Crucified  Love.  Norman  nobles,  the 
stoutest  of  the  earth,  and  Annamite  youths  the  weak- 
est, heirs  of  Roman  greatness,  the  long-descended 
line  of  Scipio,  whose  possessions  were  provinces,  whose 

^  This  does  not  exclude  such  rare  types  of  our  Lord  amid  the  Jewish 
Prophets  as  Elias,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  and  others.  I  imagine  that  the 
precepts  of  the  Essenes  were  derived  from  a  study  of  the  lives  of  these 
prophets  by  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  Christian  feeling.  At  any  rate, 
they  did  not  continue,  nor  propagate  themselves.  Upon  the  Oriental 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  certain  Buddhist  institutions,  we  require  further 
information,  as  to  the  time  of  their  arising,  and  as  to  what  the  institu- 
tions in  practice  really  are.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  once  widely  spread  in  these  regions.  I  know 
not  whether  it  can  be  proved,  but  certainly  it  may  be  surmised,  unless 
contradictory  proof  be  alleged,  that  these  appearances  were  posterior 
to  our  Lord's  advent. 
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halls  were  crowded  with  busts  of  consular  ancestors, 
and  the  daughters  of  Syrian  mothers,  who  wept  "  in 
amorous  ditties  all  a  summer  day "  for  "  Thammuz 
yearly  wounded ; "  the  chancellors  and  ministers  of 
wise  and  politic  kings,  who  each  in  their  day  thought 
to  make  the  Church  their  vassal,  and  the  slaves  of 
Roman  matrons,  who  made  a  pastime  of  human  suffer- 
ing ;  all  these,  and  every  variety  of  earthly  race  and 
station,  will  be  found  hereafter  in  that  mystical  number 
of  twelve  times  twelve  thousand,  who  represent  these 
special  attendants,  because  they  have  been  special  imi- 
tators of  a  God  made  Man. 

II.  We  have  seen  how  the  natural  propagation  of 
the  race  was  put  under  the  guard  and  shadow  of  the 
Incarnation  in  the  original  marriage  which  was  its 
image,  for  the  words  of  Adam  describing  his  union 
with  his  wife,  "  This  now  is  bone  from  my  bones,  and 
flesh  from  my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  be- 
cause she  has  been  taken  from  man.  For  this  cause 
a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh  " 
— are  interpreted  by  St.  Paul  -^  to  indicate  a  great 
mystery,  that  is,  the  whole  work  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church.  By  this 
interpretation  of  the  Apostle  the  following  principles 
are  laid  down. 

The  Incarnation  is  a  remaking  of  the  very  same 
Adam,  or  human  nature,  spoilt  at  the  Fall,  the  flesh 
assumed  being  that  identical  flesh  which  the  Creator 
moulded  from  the  clay,  and  animated  with  His  breath. 

The  ecstasy  of  Christ  in  His  passion  is  the  truth  of 
which  Adam's  ecstasy  when  Eve  was  formed  is  the 
shadow. 

^  Ephes.  V.  25-32. 
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The  formation  of  the  Church  from  the  side  of  Christ 
sleeping  on  the  Cross  is  the  truth  of  which  Eve's  for- 
mation from  Adam  sleeping  is  the  shadow. 

The  spiritual  generation  of  Christ's  members  from 
the  Church  is  the  truth  of  which  Adam's  words  to  Eve 
represent  the  shadow. 

The  man  who  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother 
and  be  joined  to  the  wife  is  Christ. 

The  manner  of  the  joining  is  that  virginal  espousal 
by  which  the  soul  is  first  made  the  bride  of  Christ, 
and  then  bears  to  Him  other  souls  as  the  fruit  of  that 
espousal. 

And  lastly,  in  the  spiritual  generation  Virginity 
corresponds  to  marriage  in  the  natural.  It  is  as 
much  the  means  of  propagating  the  spiritual  race  as 
marriage  is  of  propagating  the  natural.'^ 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  marriage  was  consecrated 
from  the  very  first  as  being  an  image  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Incarnation  itself 
was  to  be  achieved  by  Virginity.  And  so  this  was  a 
special  imitation  of  our  Lord's  life  and  of  His  Mother's. 
And  further,  in  accordance  with  its  origin,  and  with 
this  imitation,  a  special  work  is  assigned  to  it,  the 
propagation  of  the  supernatural  life  and  of  its  peculiar 
works.  Virginity,  with  the  virtue  of  continence,  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  is  found  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
Church's  fecundity.  The  prophecy  of  the  Gospel 
times  is,  "The  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son," 
which  is  true  first  in  our  Lord's  Person,  and  then  in 
His  mystical  Body. 

Let  us  proceed  here,  as  before,  to  interrogate  the 

^  The  principles  of  interpretation  here  laid  down  may  be  found  in 
St.  INIethodius,  Convivinm  decern  Virginum,  Thalia,  8.  Gallandi  torn, 
iii.  688,  689. 
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witness  of  history,  and  to  see  whether  it  accords  with 
the  dogmatic  basis  just  laid  down. 

For  not  only  is  the  virginal  life  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable in  itself,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  peculiar 
imitation  of  our  Lord  and  His  Mother,  or  as  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  whole  creature  to  God,  or  as  a  continual 
sacrifice  offered  to  Him,  or  as  an  espousal  of  the 
heavenly  Bridegroom,  or  as  an  anticipation  of  tlie  angelic 
life,  and  that  in  a  body  beset  by  earthly  desires,  or 
not  as  a  command,  but  as  the  freest  of  free  choices  ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  likewise  the  almost  necessary 
preliminary  condition  of  other  things  which  are  not 
commands  but  counsels,  not  enjoined  on  the  whole 
multitude,  but  reserved  for  the  most  devoted  and 
loving.  Without  it  how  can  either  the  possession  of 
worldly  goods  be  disregarded,  or  voluntary  obedience 
of  the  will  practised  ?  The  portion  of  marriage, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  worldly  cares,  the  pursuit 
of  riches,  the  conflict  for  the  material  prizes  of  life. 
The  very  best  of  men,  so  involved,  become  in  spite 
of  themselves  slaves  of  the  outward  world,  unwilling 
and  murmuring  slaves  it  may  be,  but  still  slaves. 
The  spring  of  their  actions  is  their  advancement  in 
temporal  goods,  a  motive  coloured  by  them  with  the 
love  of  wife  and  children,  but  which  is  in  itself  a 
proscription  of  all  liberty  and  independence.  Poverty 
of  spirit  and  desire  of  prosperity  are  the  negations  of 
each  other.  The  family  life  becomes  a  sort  of  closed 
and  sacred  circle,  within  which  the  strongest  affections 
of  the  human  mind  are  nurtured  and  developed,  for 
which  men  and  women  live,  while  all  else  is  exterior 
to  them,  and  almost  indifferent,  except  as  an  object  to 
be  gained  and  used  for  the  former's  sake. 

Over  and   against   such   a  life  the  Virginal   Estate, 
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looking  to  God  alone,  and  content  with  Him  for  its 
portion,  stands  in  the  strongest  contrast.  If  it  be 
not  itself  a  perfect  self-sacrifice,  it  is  at  least  alone 
compatible  with  it.  If  it  be  not  itself  an  exercise  of 
the  highest  freedom  of  the  will,  of  the  most  complete 
independence  of  external  things,  it  alone  makes  its 
possessor  capable  of  such  freedom  and  independence. 
If  it  be  not  itself  the  completest  form  of  voluntary 
obedience,  it  alone  makes  such  an  obedience  possible. 
All  great  works  undertaken  for  the  supernatural  life 
and  its  propagation  in  the  world,  such  as  the  govern- 
ment of  souls,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  re- 
formation of  great  evils,  demand  the  sacrifice  to  them 
of  the  entire  man,  and  often  of  life  itself.  They  are 
therefore  incompatible  with  the  domestic  life,  which 
has  its  reserves  jealously  maintained ;  which  will  give 
to  duty  a  certain  portion  of  the  man,  of  his  time,  his 
labour,  and  his  health  ;  but  keeps  back  another  portion 
as  belonofina-  to  others,  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

From  the  certain  operation  of  these  principles,  rather 
than  from  any  outwardly-imposed  law,  arose  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Virginal  Life  in  two  great  institutions 
which  run  through  the  whole  history  of  Christianity, 
the  secular  Clergy,  and  the  Religious  Orders  of  men 
and  women. 

The  creation  of  the  Clergy  must  be  considered  a 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  It  was  not 
formed  by  human  policy  :  it  did  not  spring  from 
secular  motives,  nor  lean  upon  temporal  support.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  prolongation  of  the  Good 
Shepherd's  office,  whose  characteristic  it  was  to  give 
His  life  for  His  sheep.  Accordingly  the  devotion  of 
the  whole  man  to  this  one  work,  the  pastoral  charge, 
was  its  first   necessity.      To  evangelise  the  world  was 
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the  work  ;  and  it  could  only  be  attained  by  complete 
simplicity  of  purpose,  by  absolute  surrender  of  the 
whole  man.  No  half-service,  no  mixture  of  secular 
motives  and  worldly  success,  was  allowable  here.  But 
such  a  mixture  was  infallibly  introduced  by  the  married 
state.  The  moment  a  man  had  a  wife  and  children, 
it  became  his  duty  to  support  these,  since  not  to  pro- 
vide for  one's  own  household  is  to  be  worse  than  an 
infidel.  But  to  provide  for  one's  household,  and  to 
give  one's  life  for  the  sheep,  are  duties  which  clash. 
They  cannot  proceed  together,  for  they  interfere  with 
each  other.  The  bond  of  marriage  accordingly  would 
have  made  the  clerical  office  a  profession,  that  is,  a 
mode  of  gaining  a  secular  livelihood,  which  is  foreign 
to  its  nature.  Its  nature  is  to  carry  on  the  office  of 
Christ  the  great  Shepherd.  Thus  by  an  internal 
necessity  from  the  beginning  a  deliverance  from  the 
bond  of  marriage  was  sought  after.  But  this  could 
only  be  gradual.  When  the  Apostles  were  chosen, 
the  institution  of  Virginity  did  not  exist  in  the  world. 
It  had  to  grow  up  out  of  the  example  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Mother.  What  could  be  done  was  done. 
First,  to  be  the  husband  of  but  one  wife  ^  was  given 
as  the  rule  for  the  pastoral  office,  because  the  Christian 
society  afforded  among  its  converts  examples  of  those 
who  had  never  divorced  their  wives,  or  who,  becoming 
widowers,  had  never  married  again.  Presently  we 
find  the  rule  prescribed,  continence  in  the  married  life 
itself  to  the  clergy.  As  time  went  on,  and  Christian 
principles  had  taken  root  and  borne  fruit,  the  choice 
became  restricted  to  the  unmarried,  or  at  least  widower ; 
and    finally,    long   before   the    cessation    of  the  great 

^    I    Tim.    iii.    2.      Set   tov   iwiffKOirov   ehai   p.i.ds  yvvaiKos  dvbpa'  and 
Tit.  i.  6. 
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persecutions  in  the  first  three  centuries,  a  profession 
of  virginal  or  continent  life  is  found  established  as  the 
rule  among  the  clergy.  Now  the  more  it  is  examined, 
the  clearer  will  be  the  conviction  that  this  profession 
marks  the  line  between  the  simply  human  life  of 
natural  affections,  a  life  permitted  among  Christians,  a 
life  sanctioned,  the  life  ever  of  the  vast  majority,  and 
that  higher  life,  the  voluntary  choice  of  the  few,  which 
rests  simply  on  superhuman  affections,  supports,  and 
rewards ;  which  at  once  and  for  ever  sacrifices  all 
thought  and  aim  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  takes  for 
its  portion  God  alone.  How  could  the  clergy — the 
very  meaning  of  whose  name  signified  God's  lot — 
choose  any  other  portion  than  this  ?  And  while  the 
Church  was  still  considered  by  the  Roman  empire  as 
its  great  and  deadly  enemy ;  while  the  empire  was 
still  doing  its  utmost  to  destroy  that  enemy,  this 
choice  was  made  by  the  clergy.  It  grew  up  every- 
where as  an  instinct  of  the  spiritual  nature,  an  aspira- 
tion of  the  Christian  heart ;  and  so  it  came  to  be 
considered  as  a  condition  for  those  who  were  to  guide 
and  govern  the  Christian  flock,  and  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  world's  enmity  against  it.  This  profession  of 
virginity  or  continence,  therefore,  which  had  had  no 
existence  before  our  Lord's  coming,  which  was  abhor- 
rent from  Jewish  nature,  and  seemed  to  the  whole 
Gentile  world,  while  still  in  its  unbelief,  a  renunciation 
of  man's  task  to  subdue  the  earth  unto  his  use  and  to 
multiply  his  race,  became  a  reality,  an  institution,  a 
power  all  over  the  earth.  Nay,  more  ;  it  seemed  the 
special  consecration  of  those  who  were  to  carry  on 
their  Lord's  work ;  the  condition  and  the  token  of 
their  victory  over  the  world,  and  of  their  success  in 
His  work  ;  the  condition  of  their  independence,  endur- 
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ance,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice ;  the  token  of  their 
worthiness  to  lead  others,  and  to  be  the  example  of 
those  whom  they  should  govern.  So  it  must  always 
be ;  for  the  principles  here  involved  are  independent 
of  time,  and  lie  in  the  nature  of  things.  Those  only 
can  efficiently  resist  the  world  who  care  not  for  its 
frown,  and  do  not  solicit  its  rewards.  And  all  spiritual 
government  implies  sacrifice  ;  when  severed  from  sacri- 
fice, it  is  false  to  its  Original,  and  so  bereft  of  His 
power.  Those  who  represent  Him  in  His  work  of 
governing  souls  must  follow  Him  ;  and  "  to  follow  is 
to  imitate  ;  "  and  it  is  precisely  this  imitation  which 
marks  the  limit  between  the  worldly  and  the  unworldly, 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 

When  we  pass  from  theory  to  fact,  it  is  not  with- 
out an  effort  that  any  mind  can  rise  to  the  force  of 
this  phenomenon.  In  age  after  age  through  eighteen 
hundred  years  in  all  countries  a  certain  portion  of 
the  human  race  is  found  to  make  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  the  heart's  strongest  affections  to  the 
service  of  God.'^  In  all  that  innumerable  multitude 
who  have  done  so  in  these  long  centuries  there  was 
not  one  who  could  have  continued  this  sacrifice  to 
the  end  by  force  of  any  natural  energy  of  chai'acter 
and  his  own  determinate  choice  alone.      Mere  human 

'  I  do  not  touch  upon  corruption  existing  at  particular  times  and 
places,  whether  in  the  clergy  or  the  monastic  institute.  This  may  be 
conceded, 

"  As  in  this  bad  world  below 
Noblest  things  find  vilest  using  ;  " 

but  not  only  do  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  corruption  has  been 
small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  mass  ;  but,  likewise,  the  abuse  is 
no  argument  against  the  merit  of  those  who  "to  noblest  things  give 
noblest  using."  And  if  the  abuse  of  a  thing  were  an  argument  against 
its  use,  what  institution  in  the  world  could  stand  ?  c.(i.  marriage,  or 
civil  government.  Think  of  the  sufferings  of  wives  from  bad  husbands, 
and  of  subjects  from  bad  rulers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
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nature  sinks  under  any  such  trial.  Yet  it  has  been 
done.  The  oblation  of  the  heart  made  by  him  who 
lay  on  the  Lord's  breast,  and  was  intrusted  with  His 
Virgin  Mother,  has  been  repeated  in  unnumbered 
instances  down  to  him  who  died  yesterday,  bearing 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Virgin  Son  of  the 
Virgin  the  imperishable  lustre  of  his  own  virginal 
crown,  the  spotless  raiment  won  for  an  eternity.  One 
single  such  instance  is  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  a 
religion  which  no  argument  can  gainsay ;  for  it  is  a 
proof  utterly  beyond  man's  power,  which  triumphs 
over  all  the  forces  and  dwarfs  all  the  results  of  the 
richest  civilisation.  But  the  Christian  Church  pos- 
sesses not  one  instance,  but  countless  thousands  of 
them  in  her  long  probation ;  nay,  has  been  bold 
enough  to  count  on  the  permanence  of  this  spirit  of 
sacrifice  in  her  bosom,  and  to  trust  to  it  for  nothing 
less  than  the  propagation  of  her  faith  and  influence 
among  men  ;  for  she  chooses  this  condition  as  a  chief 
test  of  aptitude  in  her  ministers  for  the  execution  of 
her  functions,  and  so  depends  on  it  for  a  supply  of 
those  without  whom  she  would  cease  to  be. 

And  looking  at  this  institution  as  adopted  by  the 
Clergy,  who  are  charged  with  a  supernatural  work, 
we  cannot  but  note  the  correspondence  of  the  means 
with  the  end.  Their  work  is  the  edification  of 
believers,  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  faith.  But  herein  nothing 
rests  upon  temporal  motives  or  supports.  These  are 
objects  not  to  be  gained  by  a  calculation  of  temporal 
rewards,  and  accordingly  they  are  pursued  by  those 
who  have  on  them  the  mark  and  seal  of  what  is 
above  nature. 

But  the  Virginal  Life  runs  naturally  out  into   the 
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contempt  of  wealth  and  of  ambition,  into  the  renun- 
ciation of  temporal  goods,  and  of  the  pride  which 
their  attainment  and  enjoyment  foster.  And  thus  it 
appears  complete  and  perfect  in  the  institution  of 
the  religious  life,  whicli  rests  upon  this  triple  sacrifice, 
and  becomes  thereby  an  offering  to  God  of  the  whole 
man  without  reserve.  The  profession  of  virginity  or 
continence  having  become  the  mark  and  distinction 
of  the  clergy,-^  not  only  continues  with  them,  but 
passes  on  and  is  incorporated  with  these  two  cognate 
sacrifices,  and  so  becomes  the  root  of  the  associated 
religious  life.  The  greatest  teachers  and  bishops  of 
the  fourth  century,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  his 
friend  St.  Gregory,  in  the  East ;  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Martin,  and  St.  Augustine,  in  the  West,  themselves 
introduce  this  life  by  their  example  as  well  as  by 
their  precepts.  No  sooner  had  St.  Augustine,  upon 
his  conversion,  renounced  the  intention  of  marriage, 
than  he  drew  together  a  number  of  like-minded 
friends,  who  with  him  also  gave  up  the  possession  of 
private  goods,  and  the  pursuit  of  every  object  of  tem- 
poral ambition.  St.  Basil  and  his  friend  St.  Gregory 
had  a  generation  before  done  this,  with  an  earlier  and 
more  perfect  choice,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  first 
tasted  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  St.  Athanasius, 
driven  by  persecution  to  Treves  and  to  Eome,  pub- 
lishes a  life  of  St.  Anthony,  and  spreads  throughout 
the  West  an  admiration  of  the  marvellous  virtues 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Fathers  of  the  desert. 
By  and  by  the  great  legislator  of  the  monastic  life  in 
the  West,   St.   Benedict,  arises,   who   systematises   for 


^  St.  Jerome,  liv.  Ep.  ad  Furiam,  torn.  i.  283  A.  "Quasi  et  ipsi  aliud 
sint  quam  Monachi  ;  et  nnn  quicciuid  in  Monachos  dicitur  redundet  in 
Clericos,  qui  patres  sunt  Monaciioruui." 
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all  succeeding  ages  the  religious  institute,  as  based 
upon  the  three  vows  of  continence,  poverty,  and 
obedience. 

Let  us  state  in  the  simplest  and  fewest  words  why 
the  religious  life  rests  upon  these  three  vows. 

It  is  a  state  of  men  who  aim  at  Christian  perfec- 
tion. But  this  perfection  consists  in  charity.  Now 
there  are  four  degrees  of  charity ;  the  first  is  to  love 
God  as  much  as  He  is  lovable,  that  is,  with  a  love  as 
infinite  as  Himself.  This  degree  of  charity  belongs 
only  to  the  three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  The 
second  is  to  love  Him  not  as  much  as  He  is  lovable 
but  as  much  as  the  creature  can  love  Him  ;  and  in 
this  consists  the  happiness  of  the  Blessed,  whether 
angels  or  men.  The  third  degree  is  to  love  Him 
neither  so  much  as  He  is  lovable,  nor  so  much  as  the 
creature  absolutely  is  capable  of  loving  Him,  but  so 
much  as  a  mortal  creature  can  love  Him,  who  removes 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  that  love,  and  sur- 
renders himself  wholly  to  it.  This  is  the  perfection 
aimed  at  by  the  religious  life.  The  fourth  degree  is 
to  love  Him  less  indeed  than  this,  but  yet  so  much 
as  to  love  nothing  more  than  Him,  and  nothing  equally 
with  Him.  And  this  degree  is  enjoined  upon  all 
men.-^  The  distinction  between  this  degree  and  the 
former  one  is  shown  in  that  answer  of  our  Lord  to 
the  young  man  who  stated  that  he  had  kept  all  the 
commandments  from  his  youth,  and  who  asked  what 
yet  was  wanting  ?  To  which  the  reply  was,  prefaced 
by  the  words  that  our  Lord  looked  upon  and  loved 
him,  confirming  thereby  the  truth  of  his  statement, 
that  he  had  kept  the   commandments,   "  If  thou  wilt 

^  See  St.  Thomas,  ojmsc.  xviii.  p.  115,  and  ojmsc.  xix.  p.  128;  and 
Bellarinine,  de  Monachis,  lib.  ii.  c.  2  and  3. 
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be  perfect,  go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and 
come,  follow  Me." 

Now  the  fittest  means  for  attaining  this  third 
degree  of  charity,  the  highest  attainable  in  this  life, 
are  those  three  virtues  of  Continence,  Poverty,  and 
Obedience.  For  it  consists  in  two  things — the  total 
surrender  of  the  creature  to  God,  and  the  removal 
of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  surrender.  The 
surrender  consists  in  giving  Him  the  mind  by  means 
of  obedience,  the  body  and  all  its  affections  by  means 
of  continence,  and  outward  things  by  means  of  poverty. 
And  these  virtues  remove  likewise  the  obstacles  to  this 
surrender,  for  they  are  all  summed  up  in  that  cupidity 
which  has  its  triple  growth  in  the  three  concupiscences 
— the  desire  of  the  body,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  the  world — which  these  virtues  severally 
cut  off  and  extinguish. 

And  inasmuch  as  this  perfection  aimed  at  is  not  a 
fleeting  or  changeable  thing,  but  a  durable  state,  which 
moreover  derives  its  special  value  and  excellence  from 
its  being  a  dedication  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator, 
and  of  he  redeemed  to  the  Eedeemer,  all  these  three 
virtues  must  be  consecrated  and  ratified  by  a  vow. 

This  is  the  permanent  basis  of  the  religious  life, 
which  then  spreads  itself  out  into  three  broad  currents, 
subdivided  into  countless  streams.  For  God  can  be 
loved  in  three  ways — by  contemplating  Him,  and  the 
union  arising  from  this ;  by  serving  Him  in  His 
members ;  and  by  the  mixed  life  which  joins  the 
contemplation  and  the  action  of  charity  together. 

The   contemplative  life  may  be  divided  into  many 

1  Bellarmine,  de  MonacMs,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  who  gives  the  partitions  of 
Orders  assigned  in  the  text. 
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forms  :  sucli  were  those  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Pachomius, 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Basil,  St.  Romuald,  St.  Bruno. 

The  active  life  is  plainly  divisible  into  as  many 
forms  as  there  are  works  of  charity,  such  as  are  the 
care  of  the  sick,  whether  in  hospitals,  or  from  house 
to  house;  the  visiting  of  prisoners,  the  redeeming  of 
captives,  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  mixed  life  may  be  equally  varied,  as  we  see  it 
in  the  great  Orders  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Ignatius,  and  so  many  others.  These  in  particular 
have  given  themselves  up  with  a  most  steadfast  self- 
denial  to  the  manifold  work  of  education,  becoming 
ever  more  complex  and  difficult  with  the  advancing 
refinement  of  society,  and  demanding  the  more  com- 
plete unselfishness  as  the  empire  of  the  world  prevails. 

Thus  the  particular  institutions  of  the  religious  life 
may  be  as  diverse  as  the  natural  bent  of  men,  one  to 
solitude,  one  to  active  life,  one  to  study,  one  to  labour, 
one  to  soothing  the  pains  of  the  mind,  another  those 
of  the  body,  and  so  on  ;  but  one  and  all  rest,  and  rest 
necessarily,  on  the  triple  vow  of  Continence,  Poverty, 
and  Obedience.  And  of  these  the  root,-^  that  which 
makes  the  other  two  feasible  in  the  conditions  of 
human  society,  is  the  Virginal  Life,  which  is  a  special 
imitation  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Mother. 

The  human  soul  surrendered  up  to  its  Maker,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  these  three  virtues  alone  can  surrender 
it,  and  delivered,  on  the  other,  from  the  anxieties  of 
wealth,  the  care  of  a  family,  the  turmoil  of  secular 

I  "  Igitur  per  votum  religionis  abrenuntiatur  illis  quibus  humanus 
animus  inaxinie  occupari  consuevit,  et  a  divinis  obsequiis  impediri. 
Quorum  primum  et  principale  est  conjugium.  Secundum  est  possessio 
divitiarum  terrenarum.  Tertium  est  propria  voluntas,  quia  qui  suae 
Voluntatis  est  arbiter  solicitudinem  habet  de  vitae  suic  gubernatione/' 
St.  Thomas,  opuac.  xix.  p.  128. 
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ambition,  can  throw  itself  into  works  of  charity  for 
the  good  of  others  in  forms  as  various  as  the  needs  of 
human  misery,  or  its  own  natural  bias  and  inclination. 
There  is  not  a  single  work  of  mercy  conceivable  for 
the  execution  of  which  a  religious  institute  may  not 
be  formed,!  and  very  few  indeed  are  there  for  which 
such  institutes  do  not  actually  exist.  But  remove  the 
tie  of  charity  which  encloses  these  hearts  together  in 
its  triple  bond,  remove  the  vow  which  consecrates 
their  condition,  and  makes  it  stable  and  permanent, 
remove  the  sacrifice  which  joins  to  God  and  severs 
from  the  world,  then,  even  were  it  possible  for  the 
heart  to  remain  the  same,  yet  the  efforts  of  each  would 
be  desultory,  unconnected,  often  conflicting  ;  the  benefit 
of  association  and  co-operation  would  be  lost ;  con- 
tinuity of  action  and  singleness  of  aim  would  depart. 
But  there  is  something  beyond  this.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent,  as  if  vested  with  an 
unseen  robe  of  mail  bestowed  by  their  religious  conse- 
cration, pass  among  the  other  sex  in  the  continual 
work  of  charity,  with  eyes  and  hearts  so  simply  fixed 
upon  that  work  that  the  very  thought  of  danger  comes 
not  near  them,  as  the  thought  of  profanation  comes 
not  to  those  who  meet  them  ?  And  this  spiritual 
independence,  which  is  here  so  striking,  because  it 
rests  upon  those  who  mix  largely  with  the  world, 
belongs  to  the  religious  consecration  as  such  and  to 
all  its  various  rules.  Take  it  away,  and  woman  would 
relapse  into  her  natural  condition  of  her  sex's  depen- 
dence ;  but  with  it,  as  Mary  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
Cross,  so  she  stands  in  virtue  of  "  the   cruciGed   life," 


1  "  Nee  est  aliquod  opus  misericord ia2  ad  cujns  exocutionem  reliijio 
institui  non  possit,  etsi  non  sit  hactenus  instituta."  St,  Thcmas,  iit 
supra. 
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the  tenderness  of  her  sex  unchanged,  but  a  super- 
human power  supporting  it  within  and  guarding  it 
without.  If  the  heart  therefore  could  remain  the 
same,  without  the  religious  consecration,  the  place 
and  work  would  be  far  different.  But  we  know  how 
far  short  of  the  truth  this  would  be.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  heart  to  remain  the  same  without  the  bracing 
of  this  triple  bond.  The  innate  selfishness  of  man 
would  resume  its  sway  when  the  power  of  the  three 
concupiscences  should  be  set  free,  and  that  total 
surrender  to  God  withdrawn.  The  law  of  civilisation 
is  that  each  one  labour  for  himself ;  it  is  the  effect  of 
Christian  charity  alone  to  labour  for  others  without 
reward  and  at  the  cost  of  self. 

Then  consider  how  wonderful  is  the  wide-spread 
and  continuous  fecundity  of  the  religious  life.  It  is 
not  a  transient  ardour  of  devotion  springing  up  and 
then  dying  away,  but  a  fountain  perpetually  welling 
forth  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Take  one  instance  as 
a  specimen.  St.  Benedict  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  There  are  said  to  have  been  already 
thirty-seven  thousand  religious  houses  which  own  him 
as  their  remote  or  immediate  patriarch.  But  the 
Benedictine  sap  is  not  yet  dried  up,  and  hundreds  of 
these  houses  counted  each  a  life  of  centuries,  and  how 
many  souls  in  each  who  lived  and  died  under  that  rule. 
Yet  the  spiritual  progeny  of  St.  Augustine  may  almost 
vie  with  that  of  St.  Benedict  in  number,  since  it  has 
counted  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  different 
variations  of  his  rule,^  fighting  under  his  standard  ; 
and  the  children  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  St. 
Ignatius,  perhaps  exceed  it  in  the  prodigious  influence 
which  they  have  exercised  upon  the  world  around.      It 

'   Helyot,  torn.  ii.  p.  i. 
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required  eight  large  volumes  more  than  a  century 
since  to  give  some  account  of  the  Religious  Orders ; 
and  the  mere  catalogue  of  the  different  rules,  their 
names,  and  descent,  would  confound  with  its  multitude 
and  intricacy.  The  internal  life  of  each  rule  is  a 
world  by  itself ;  the  mass  of  the  rules  a  universe,  with 
its  clusters  of  distinct  stars ;  and  in  each  star  a  crowd 
of  souls,  a  crowd  in  number,  yet  every  one  distinct  in 
its  own  grace  and  beauty,  and  because  of  this  distinc- 
tion rendering  to  the  Sovereign  a  homage  yielded  by 
no  other,  who  have  all  gone  through  life  on  the  strength 
of  that  triple  vow,  giving  their  hearts  to  the  King 
fair  in  form  above  the  sons  of  men,  despising  the 
world  because  they  were  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of 
Him  who  made  and  redeemed  the  world,  yet  giving 
out  to  that  world  the  fragrance  of  unceasing  works 
of  charity.  More  than  fourteen  centuries  ago  St. 
Augustine  wrote  a  treatise  upon  holy  Virginity.  It 
may  be  termed  in  strictest  truth  a  manual  of  history 
setting  forth  the  principles  illustrated  in  the  lives  of 
a  vast,  innumerable  multitude  since  his  time :  a 
manual  of  a  history  which  is  not  yet  closed,  nor  shall 
ever  be  closed  while  man  lives  upon  the  earth.  So 
permanent  in  its  marvellous  beauty  and  its  unrivalled 
fecundity  is  that  superhuman  love,  reflected  by  Him 
who  was  despised  by  man  for  man's  sake  upon  the 
souls  who  choose  Him  for  their  own  portion  instead 
of  earthly  wealth,  affection,  and  honour.  Such  the 
multitudinous  variety  of  those  virginal  choirs  whose 
song  St.  Ambrose  described  as  attuned  by  Mary  at 
their  head,  the  song  of  triumph  that  they  had 
passed  over  the  flood  of  the  world  without  being 
tossed  by  its  billows.  How,  he  cries,  will  She  em- 
brace each  one,  and  lead  them  before  the  Lord, 
VOL.  I.  U 
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exclaiming,  Here  is  one  who  has  kept  her  nuptial  faith 
with  my  Son  !  -^ 

We  can  now  recur  to  the  rule  of  Virginity  or  Con- 
tinence as  manifested  through  all  the  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  two  great  permanent  institutions, 
manifested  as  a  condition  of  the  clerical  life,  as  the 
basis  of  the  religious  life.  Its  own  character,  its  in- 
trinsic excellence,  we  have  touched  upon ;  its  source, 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Mother  ;  its 
special  consecration  as  a  following  of  their  example. 
Now  let  us  view  it  in  another  light,  and  note  its 
correspondence  in  the  spiritual  order  to  marriage  in 
the  natural  order.  Exactly  as  marriage  provides  for 
the  animal  increase  of  the  race,  the  Virginal  Life, 
with  its  subordinate  form  the  Life  of  Continence,  pro- 
vides for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  society. 
For  this  depends  on  the  work  of  the  Clergy  and  the 
Religious  Orders.  Of  the  latter  the  Virginal  Life  is 
simply  the  basis ;  of  the  former  it  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  all  freedom  from  worldly  ties,  for  zeal, 
for  energy,  for  endurance,  for  independence  of  wealth, 
for  deliverance  from  ambition ;  for  all,  in  short,  which 
makes  it  a  divine  and  not  a  human  institution,  an 
office  representing  Christ,  not  a  profession  of  life. 
Let  us  consult  history  again,  and  the  witness  of  eigh- 
teen centuries.  By  whom  was  the  Christian  faith  first 
spread  over  the  Roman  empire  in  the  three  quarters 
of  the  world  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ? 
Who  made  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa 
Christian  ?  Missionaries  who  lived  in  continence, 
whether  they  were  Apostles,  Evangelists,  Bishops,   or 

1  "O  quantis  ilia  virginibns  occnrret,  quantas  complexa  ad  Dominum 
trahet,  dicens,  Hfec  toruin  Filii  mei,  Hecc  talanios  iiuptiales  immacu- 
lato  servavit  pudore."     Dc  Virri.  lib.  ii.  2,  i6. 
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Priests  ;  and  men  in  religion  wlio  added  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  wealth  and  a  strict  profession  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  life  of  continence.  Who  went  forth  from 
age  to  age  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Christian 
society?  Who  ruled  the  Christian  flock  of  believers 
at  home  ?  Who  were  eminent  for  the  defence  of  the 
Faith  against  a  series  of  emergent  heresies  ?  Whose 
writings,  labours,  and  sufferings  edified  the  faithful 
and  converted  the  unbelieving  ?  These,  and  these 
alone  :  an  unmarried  Clergy  and  Religious  Orders  of 
men  and  women.  One  was  their  sharp  weapon  for 
conflict  with  the  world  :  one  the  power  of  their  Lord 
in  tbem  :  one  the  seed  which  should  spring  up,  but 
scarcely  ever  before  it  had  been  watered  by  their 
blood,  into  endless  harvests,  ever  new :  that  complete 
surrender  of  themselves  of  which  the  Virginal  Life  is 
the  mark  and  seal.  Thus  alone  souls  have  been 
governed  and  directed ;  thus  alone  the  Christian  Faith 
preserved  intact ;  thus  alone  heathen  men  converted. 
And  this  is  the  triple  work  of  propagation,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  people,  their  extension,  and 
the  safe  guardianship  of  that  by  which  they  live,  their 
Faith,  the  body  of  divine  truth  which  they  inherit 
and  bear  on. 

In  this  work  of  propagation  evils  are  to  be  over- 
come and  obstacles  removed  which  continually  demand 
the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  whether  in  the  form  of  not 
possessing  it  or  not  aiming  at  it,  or  of  surrendering 
it  when  possessed,  in  which  is  included  the  giving  up 
of  that  ease  and  comfort  which  belong  to  the  placid 
enjoyment  of  wealth ;  and  not  this  only,  but  the 
sacrifice  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  and  of  the 
heart's  affections ;  the  sacrifice  again  of  the  will,  by 
submitting  it  to  labours  of  every  kind,  to  which  it  is 
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naturally  repugnant;  and  lastly,  the  sacrifice  of  life 
itself  by  exposing  it  to  manifold  risks  beyond  the 
measure  of  a  man's  natural  lot.  But  these  are  the 
very  goods  for  which  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  world  men  labour.  To  obtain  independence, 
wealth,  rank,  distinction,  and  honour ;  to  preserve 
health  and  strength ;  to  gratify  the  domestic  affec- 
tions ;  to  found  and  maintain  a  family ;  to  crown  our 
human  life  with  its  natural  circle  of  joys  ;  these  are 
the  motives  by  which  society  is  kept  together  and 
impelled.  What  power  is  there  that  can  ask  it  to 
sacrifice  these  things,  or  what  can  be  substituted  for 
them  ?  The  Christian  Faith  alone  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  asked  for  this  sacrifice,  and  alone  has 
received  it.  And  the  preliminary  condition  of  it 
is,  that  solemn  profession  of  the  life  of  continence 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  Clergy  and  the  Religious 
Orders. 

If  we  examine,  we  shall  find  that  the  human  society 
has  one  motive  power  for  its  actions — the  love  of 
money ;  and  the  divine  society  another — the  love  of 
God.  Tor  instance,  how  will  the  human  society  deal 
with  the  teachers  of  religion  ?  It  will  consider  them 
as  engaged  in  a  profession ;  one  demanding  indeed 
certain  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  but  still 
a  profession.  It  will  calculate  the  value  which  such 
qualifications  command,  and  endeavour  to  give  this 
value  in  a  combination  of  social  position,  and  the 
advantages  arising  from  it,  with  money.  It  will 
boast  of  putting  a  gentleman  in  each  parish  to  diffuse 
the  refinements  of  social  life,  and  exhibit  the  results 
of  temperance,  kindness,  and  all  the  civic  virtues  in 
his  own  person.  It  will  connect  such  teachers  by 
means  of  marriage  with  the  great  mass  of  the  middle 
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and  upper  classes  throughout  the  country,  and  so  give 
these  classes  a  sort  of  personal  and  domestic  interest 
in  the  stability  of  religion  ;  thus  calling  forth  a  homage 
to  all  that  is  respectable  and  dignified,  all  the  more 
cordial  on  the  part  of  the  givers,  because  no  slight 
temporal  advantage  and  convenience  will  be  connected 
with  it.  This  in  countries  where  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  been  established  and  prevails.  But  should 
it  attempt  to  propagate  that  religion  into  heathen 
countries,  what  measures  will  it  take  ?  Viewing 
religion  as  the  chief  means  of  civilising  men,  by 
introducing  order,  peace,  industry,  commerce,  and 
prosperity,  it  will  endeavour  to  attract  agents  by  the 
offer  of  competent  salaries  and  adequate  social  position, 
who  may  exert  in  these  new  countries  a  similar  in- 
fluence to  that  possessed  by  the  ministers  of  religion 
at  home.  Thus  the  missionary  will  have  a  profession 
by  which  himself,  his  wife,  and  children  may  live 
abroad,^  as  the  clergyman  at  home  ;  and  liis  business 
will  be  to  teach  religion,  as  that  of  the  lawyer  is  to 
regulate  men's  civil  contracts,  and  that  of  the  physician 
to  cure  their  bodily  diseases. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  great  work  of  which  the 
pre-eminent  importance  will  be  acknowledged  by  the 
human  society,  it  is  the  w^ork  of  education.  It  will 
feel  instinctively  that  the  whole  structure  of  civilised 
life  is  built  thereon.  Accordingly  it  will  especially 
encourage  those  who  communicate  knowledge  in  all 
its  branches.  And  how  will  it  do  this  ?  By  tlie 
great  power  which  it  sways,  the  power  of  remunera- 
tion. The  work  of  education  will  be  costly.  ^Een 
will  live  in  comfort  and  flourish  by  it  as  a  profession. 

1  There  is  a  missionary  society  which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  bestow 
an  increased  salary  on  the  missionary  for  every  child  born  to  him. 
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And  thus,  in  the  race  for  success,  the  competition 
for  honour  and  wealth,  great  energies  will  be  evoked, 
and  distinguished  results  attained.  Learning  in  the 
various  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  application  of  them 
to  the  purposes  of  life,  will  carry  with  it  both  rank 
and  profit ;  and  therefore  learned  men  in  all  these  will 
abound. 

Nor  will  the  human  society  neglect  the  works  of 
mercy,  which  not  only  approve  themselves  to  the 
natural  feelings,  but  enter  into  the  true  doctrine  of 
political  economy.  It  will  have  hospitals  admirably 
conducted  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients 
and  their  material  conveniences.  Whatever  means 
to  such  an  effect  wealth  liberally  poured  forth  can 
command,  it  will  have ;  salubrious  buildings,  able 
physicians,  well -instructed  nurses,  duly -provisioned 
chaplains.  In  such  houses  acts  of  kindness,  zealous 
labours  by  day  and  night,  abound.  Only  the  basis  of 
them  all,  that  without  which  they  would  not  exist,  is, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  adequate  remuneration. 

Such  is  the  triple  work  of  religion,  education,  and 
charity  in  the  hands  of  the  human  society.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  principle  of  regulating  the  natural  desires 
of  man  for  pleasure,  wealth,  and  honour,  orivino-  as  it 
were,  a  fitting  standard  to  the  three  concupiscences, 
guiding  them  into  a  good  channel,  and  so  disarming 
them  of  that  fatal  power  wherewith  they  can  hurry 
men  to  violent  contests  and  mutual  destruction. 

How,  in  the  meantime,  does  the  divine  society  set 
about  the  same  triple  work  ? 

First,  as  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of 
religion.  Now,  the  divine  Founder  of  our  Faith 
uttered  some  words  to  its  first  ministers  which  do  not 
seem   exactly  to  convey  the  sort  of  position  assigned 
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above  to  the  ministers  of  religion  by  the  human 
society.  He  said,  "  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  amon<^' 
wolves."  "  Take  nothing  for  the  way."  "  Carry 
neither  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  sandals."-^  There  is  a 
notion  of  sacrifice  and  suffering  conveyed  here  which 
was  quite  absent  from  the  former  position.  And  how 
did  those  whom  He  sent  forth  interpret  His  words  ? 
Far  from  seeking  a  home  for  themselves,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  house  and  family,  and  so  endeavouring  to 
act  upon  society  as  examples  of  decorum  and  respec- 
tability while  they  propagated  the  faith  in  a  crucified 
God  with  which  they  were  charged,  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  willingly  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  this.  Clearly  they  sought  not  to  influence 
others  by  an  exhibition  of  the  family  life,  for  it  was 
specifically  this  life  which  they  renounced.  As  clearly 
they  sought  not  the  influence  of  wealth,  for  they  con- 
sidered it  as  the  most  dangerous  snare,  and  chose  to 
be  poor.  And  as  for  human  honour,  their  portion  for 
ten  generations  was,  more  than  all  other  Christians,  to 
be  outcasts,  the  refuse  of  men,  as  one  of  their  chief 
leaders  calls  them.  And  by  carrying  out  these  three 
things  they  planted  the  Christian  Faith  through  the 
Roman  Empire.  At  length,  when  the  Cross,  from 
having  been  the  gibbet  of  the  slave,  was  woven  into 
the  standard  of  kings,  and  became  the  fairest  orna- 
ment of  their  diadem,  honour  followed  likewise  to  the 
special  champions  of  the  Cross,  and  gifts  of  piety 
surrounded  them.  But  they  still  kept  a  guard  against 
both  by  that  signal  mark  of  their  Lord  upon  their 
bodies,  the  profession  of  the  unmarried  life.  Still  in 
this  form  they  refused  to  take  provision  for  the  way, 
to    furnish    themselves  with   purse,   scrip,   or    sandal; 

^  Luke  X.  3  ;  Mark  vi.  S. 
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the  way  was  still  the  way  to  them,  not  a  home ;  a 
journey,  not  a  rest.  And  because  it  was  so,  and  just 
so  far  as  it  was  so,  they  found  an  entrance  into  all 
lands,  and  lived  in  the  hearts  of  their  people,  and  con- 
tinued on,  not  by  a  carnal  but  by  a  spiritual  genera- 
tion, drawing  to  them  from  age  to  age  the  flower  of 
their  flocks,  the  noble  in  mind,  and  the  strong  of 
heart,  who  could  choose  that  way  of  violence,  and  take 
the  kingdom  by  force.  They  do  not  therefore  culti- 
vate a  profession,  but  perpetuate  a  sacrifice ;  they  do 
not  recommend  civil  decency  and  social  virtues,  but 
the  crown  of  thorns  on  the  head  of  Him  whom  they 
follow  has  flourished  on  their  head  into  the  coronet  of 
the  Virginal  Life. 

In  virtue  of  this  one  institution  in  the  Clergy  and 
the  Keligious  Orders,  the  whole  work  of  maintaining 
the  Catholic  Faith  and  of  propagating  it  has  been 
through  eighteen  centuries  and  is  a  work  of  divine 
love,  and  not  of  human  remuneration.  It  proceeds 
and  lives  not  by  tempering  the  three  concupiscences, 
but  by  overcoming  them.  As  St.  Paul  went  forth 
with  Silvanus,  Luke,  Titus,  and  Timotheus,  and  each 
city  produced  a  Thecla  as  the  answer  of  his  teaching, 
so  now  on  the  emigrant  ship  may  be  seen  the  mis- 
sionary bishop  and  his  attendant  priests,  and  with 
them  likewise  St.  Thecla's  representatives  and  suc- 
cessors, the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  Charity,  and  of  so 
many  other  religious  rules,  bearing  to  distant  lands 
their  unbought  love,  unsalaried  labours,  and  fruitful 
sufferings.  India,  China,  and  Australia  know  them, 
and  recognise  them  now,  as  France,  Spain,  German}^, 
and  England  knew  them  and  recognised  them  of  old  ; 
and  what  the  work  of  the  past  has  been,  the  work  of 
the  future  shall  be.      But  if  they  have  done  this  of 
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old,  and  if  they  do  it  still,  it  is  solely  in  virtue  of  the 
Virginal  Life,  and  its  attendant  grace  and  strength, 
which  they  have  chosen. 

And  inasmuch  as  there  is  in  the  religious  hfe  a 
special  inspiration,  which  blows  where  it  lists,  and 
with  unequal  aspirations,  this  supernatural  element  is 
guided  and  administered  by  the  unity  and  equability 
of  the  Church's  spiritual  rule.  What  is  needed  is  a 
moderating  hand,  which  shall  distribute  and  apply  the 
force  which  works  through  these  various  rules  on  the 
common  basis  of  the  three  vows,  and  their  root,  the 
profession  of  celibacy.  And  the  more  so  because 
these  Orders  have  their  own  distinct  impulse,  as  each 
plant  that  distinct  life  which  draws  it  into  the  shape 
and  produce  proper  to  it ;  and  again,  because  the  life 
being  something  above  and  beyond  nature,  while  it 
works  in  those  subject  to  nature,  has  inequalities, 
excesses,  and  failures  by  turns.  Therefore  the  guiding 
power  arranges  and  orders  the  w^ork  and  the  field  of 
work  for  each.  The  supremacy  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
being  necessarily  one  over  the  whole  Church,  because 
the  Church  is  one,  like  an  experienced  general,  directs 
the  plan  of  the  whole  battle  with  the  world,  holds  its 
reserves  in  hand,  and  so  produces,  from  a  source  un- 
certain in  the  individual,  but  regular  in  the  universal, 
that  equable  movement  of  discipline,  that  continual 
supply  of  forces,  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  action 
on  any  great  scale,  and  which  secular  government 
rightly  looks  for  in  the  work  of  teaching  its  people. 
Within  the  last  two  generations  a  great  neighbouring 
nation  has  seen  the  Church,  after  losing,  together  with 
the  proscription  of  her  Clergy  and  her  Religious  Orders, 
the  whole  of  her  property,  both  that  which  belonged 
to  her  secular  and  that  which  belonged  to  her  regular 
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Clergy,  reproduce,  as  it  were,  anew  the  whole  machinery 
requisite  for  the  teaching  of  a  people,  springing  up 
with  the  vigour  of  fresh  youth,  amid  poverty  and 
trial  of  every  kind,  from  the  inexhaustible  root  of 
religious  celibacy. 

Secondly,  the  work  of  education  has  ever  been 
in  the  divine  society  one  not  of  profit  but  of  de- 
votion, a  dedication  of  the  best  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart  to  the  service  of  others.  The  function  of 
teaching  is  one  specially  belonging  to  the  Clergy 
and  the  Religious  Orders.  The  time  which  they 
have  gained  by  withdrawing  from  the  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  the  world  they  have  freely  bestowed 
on  imparting  knowledge.  Who  shall  describe  the 
patient  sacrifice  of  long  years  in  the  flower  of  life 
given  up  to  the  instruction  of  youth  by  so  many 
priests,  by  so  many  religious  of  both  sexes  ?  When 
their  own  inward  life  had  been  formed,  this  was 
their  work  in  all  the  period  from  opening  manhood 
to  middle  age,  at  the  time  that  energy  of  mind  and 
body  is  freshest ;  a  work  not  pursued  for  praise  or 
emolument,  but  simply  to  communicate  to  others 
what  they  had  themselves  received.  Thus,  during 
the  Benedictine  centuries,  a  period  of  at  least  five 
hundred  years,  the  monasteries  of  that  Order  sowed 
Europe  with  spiritual  seed.  Each  of  these  were 
centres  of  intellectual  power  and  moral  training, 
where  the  Christian  life  was  first  cultivated  in  its 
highest  perfection,  and  then  disseminated  among 
the  surrounding  population.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Orders  infused 
fresh  vigour  into  this  great  work.  In  the  sixteenth 
the  Jesuits  instituted  a  new  and  more  perfect  system 
of    intellectual    training,    and    became    the    founders 
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of  modern  education.  Their  schools  were  for  a  long 
time  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe ;  their  course  of 
studies  the  most  complete.  And  wliat  these  Orders 
did  for  one  sex  a  multitude  of  religious  congre- 
gations did  for  the  other.  None  of  these  teachers 
had  in  view  the  making  private  fortunes  for  them- 
selves :  their  own  rule  of  life  rendered  such  a  purpose 
impossible.  Accordingly  the  education  which  they 
gave  was  not  costly,  but  so  far  as  the  expenditure 
of  their  own  labour  and  the  gift  of  their  own  talents 
were  concerned,  was  even  gratuitous.  The  pupils 
might  pay  for  their  own  maintenance,  but  not  for 
the  value  of  their  teachers'  accomplishments.  Thus 
teaching  never  became  a  livelihood,  but  remained  a 
spiritual  work  of  mercy.  In  this  way  the  great 
institution  of  the  Virginal  Life  fulfilled  throughout 
the  divine  society  the  office  of  spiritual  parentage. 
As  from  father  and  mother  came  the  life  of  nature, 
so  from  it  came  the  life  of  human  science  and  divine 
knowledge  ;  and  the  words  of  a  great  writer  in  the  fourth 
century  have  been  fulfilled  over  more  than  a  thousand 
years  in  innumerable  instances :  "  Christ  is  born  of  a 
Virgin  :  ye  women,  cultivate  the  Virginal  Life,  that  you 
may  become  mothers  of  Christ." 

IBut  thirdly,  works  of  corporal  mercy  have  ever  in 
the  divine  society  fallen  to  the  special  lot  of  those  who 
professed  the  Virginal  Life.  Acts  of  Parliament  may 
establish  poor-laws,  by  the  operation  of  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
relieved  will  conceive  for  their  supporters  not  love  but 
hatred,  and  abodes  for  the  poor  be  created,  over  the 
door  of  which  the  poor  see  written,  "  Who  enter  here 
must  leave  all  hope  behind."  Voluntary  subscrip- 
tions may  even  support  hospitals  of  great  efficiency  as 
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to  the  material  aid  of  food  and  medical  treatment. 
But  to  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  minister  to 
the  infirm,  seeing  in  each  one  an  image  of  Christ,  to 
be  treated  with  tenderness  and  honour ;  this,  as  a  rule, 
and  gratuitously,  has  been  done  by  no  class  of  men 
or  women  save  those  who  have  first  made  to  God  the 
sacrifice  of  the  virginal,  or  at  least  the  continent  life  ; 
nor  is  there  a  single  work  of  mercy,  to  repeat  again 
the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  execution  of  which 
a  religious  institution  may  not  be  formed,  even  if  it 
be  not  yet  formed.  A  single  community,  among  the 
multitude  created  by  the  divine  society,  may  serve  to 
represent  all  this  class  of  works,  that  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  From  their  central  house  in  Paris 
they  have  gone  into  all  lands,  winning  hearts,  while 
they  minister  to  bodily  needs.  Not  from  them  do 
the  poor  turn  with  dread  of  their  charity.  Even 
the  Mahometan  revilers  of  their  Faith  have  learnt  to 
reverence  the  fold  of  their  garments,  from  experience 
of  the  spirit  which  it  covers.  But  for  all  this  dedica- 
tion of  self  for  the  good  of  others,  force  is  given  by 
the  profession  of  the  unmarried  life.  Thus  alone  is 
it  rendered  possible.  Thus  alone  as  a  fact  does  it  exist. 
And  this  is  the  secret  of  that  unrepining  cheerfulness 
which  attends  on  their  ministration,  and  communicates 
itself  to  others  by  the  secret  sympathy  of  charity. 

Now  the  noblest  works  for  the  good  of  others  in 
which  man  can  be  engaged  fall  under  these  three 
classes  :  that  of  maintaining  and  propagating  religion  ; 
that  of  forming  the  human  character  by  education  ; 
that  of  administering  to  human  infirmities  by  acts  of 
mercy.  And  the  evidence  of  history,  by  induction 
from  many  times  and  countries,  is  this,  that  wherever 
the  Virginal  Life  does  not  exist  as  an  institution,  these 
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works,  if  pursued,  are  only  pursued  as  a  profession. 
They  may  be  followed  with  much  zeal  and  ability,  and 
even  with  considerable  success  ;  but  still  it  will  be  as  a 
means  of  livelihood ;  not  for  the  sake  of  others,  but  for 
the  sake  of  self.  Remuneration  in  some  shape  will  be 
their  motive  power.  And  no  less  does  it  follow  from 
the  evidence  of  history,  that  where  the  Virginal  Life  is 
cultivated,  and  exhibits  itself  in  various  institutions, 
it  will  throw  itself  especially  upon  these  three  classes 
of  works.  The  dedication  and  sacrifice  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  it  will  communicate  themselves  to  these 
works,  as  conducted  by  it,  will  give  to  them  a  high 
and  superhuman  character,  a  power  of  attraction  over 
the  hearts  of  men,  which  come  from  that  divine 
Original  of  sacrifice,  whose  signet  is  the  Virginal  Life. 
And  in  this  case  no  human  remuneration  will  be  the 
spring  of  these  works  ;  neither  praise,  nor  power,  nor 
wealth,  nor  pleasure  will  call  them  forth  or  reward 
them.  Eather  they  will  flourish  amid  poverty,  self- 
denial,  and  humility,  in  those  who  exercise  them,  and 
be  the  fruit  not  of  political  economy  but  of  charity. 

III.  A  great  Christian  writer,  who  stood  between 
the  old  pagan  world  and  the  new  society  whicli  was 
taking  its  place,  and  who  was  equally  familiar  with 
both,  made,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
following  observation  :  ^  ''  The  Greeks  have  had  some 
men,  though  it  was  but  few,  among  them,  who,  by  the 
force  of  philosophy,  came  to  despise  riches  ;  and  some, 
too,  who  could  control  the  irascible  part  of  man  ;  but 
the  flower  of  Virginity  was  nowhere  to  be  found  among 
them.  Here  they  always  gave  precedence  to  us, 
confessing   that   to    succeed    in  such  a  thing  was  to 

^  St,  Chrysostora,  tom.  i.  249  A. 
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be  superior  to  nature,  and  more  than  man.  Hence 
their  profound  admiration  for  the  whole  Christian 
people.  The  Christian  host  derived  its  chief  lustre 
from  this  portion  of  its  ranks."  And  again  he  notes 
the  existence  in  his  time  of  three  different  sentiments 
respecting  this  institution :  ''  The  Jews,"  he  says/ 
"  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  beauty  of  Virginity, 
which  indeed  is  no  wonder,  since  they  treated  with 
dishonour  the  very  Son  of  the  Virgin  Himself;  the 
Greeks,  however,  admire  it,  and  look  up  to  it  with 
astonishment ;  but  the  Church  of  God  alone  cultivates 
it."  After  fifteen  hundred  years  we  find  the  same 
sentiments  in  three  great  classes  of  the  world.  The 
pagan  nations  among  whom  Catholic  missionaries  go 
forth  reproduce  the  admiration  of  Greek  and  Latin 
pagans  ;  they  reverence  that  which  they  have  not  the 
strength  to  follow,  and  are  often  drawn  by  its  exhibi- 
tion into  the  fold.  But  there  are  nations  who  likewise 
reproduce  the  Jewish  abhorrence  of  the  Virginal  Life. 
And  as  the  Jews  worshipped  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
like  the  Christians,  and  so  seemed  to  be  far  nearer 
to  them  than  pagan  idolaters,  and  yet  turned  with 
loathing  from  this  product  of  Christian  life,  so 
these  nations  might  seem  from  the  large  portions  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  they  still  hold  to  be  nearer 
to  Christianity  than  the  Hindoo  or  the  Chinese  ;  and 
yet  their  contempt  and  dislike  of  the  Virginal  Life 
and  its  wonderful  institutions  seems  to  tell  another 
tale.  But  now,  as  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  whether 
men  outside  admire  or  abhor,  the  Church  alone  culti- 
vates the  Virginal  Life.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  her  glory 
and  her  strength,  the  mark  of  her  Lord,  and  the 
standard  of  His  power,  the  most  special  sign  of  His 

'  St.  Chrys.,  irepi  wapdevias,  i.  torn.  i.  268. 
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presence  and  operation.  If,  says  tlie  same  writer/ 
"  you  take  away  its  seemliness  and  its  continuity  of 
devotion,  you  cut  the  very  sinews  of  the  Virginal 
Estate :  so,  when  it  is  possessed  together  with  the 
best  conduct  of  life,  you  have  in  it  the  root  and  sup- 
port of  all  good  things.  Just  as  a  rich,  fruitful  soil 
nurtures  a  root,  so  a  good  conduct  bears  the  fruits 
of  Virginity.  Or,  to  speak  with  greater  truth,  the 
crucified  life  is  at  once  both  its  root  and  its  fruit." 
Which  words  we  may  interpret  to  mean  that  the 
special  imitation  of  our  Lord,  which  gives  birth  to 
it,  likewise  leads  it  on  to  unworldliness,  piety,  and 
disregard  of  everything  which  fetters  the  soul's  free 
flight  to  its  Maker. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  such  an  example,  produced 
again  and  again  in  the  midst  of  society,  should  not 
have  a  wide  effect  beyond  those  in  whom  it  works,  and 
beyond  all  the  works  which  it  produces,  though  these 
be  the  fairest  fruits  of  denying  self  in  behalf  of  others. 
How  great  is  the  number  of  those  who  have  been 
hurried  aw^ay  by  the  passions  of  youth  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  sense  into  all  sorts  of  disorder,  who  yet  have 
had,  by  the  example  of  this  superhuman  life,  impressed 
upon  them,  all  through  this  riot  of  passion,  the  sense 
and  the  craving  for  better  things  !  And  when  the 
time  of  awakening  comes,  how  often  has  the  victim  of 
the  world  become  the  victim  of  divine  love !  and  one 
who,  without  this  standard  of  purity,  self-denial,  and 
unworldliness  set  up  continually  before  her  eyes,  would 
have  ended  at  best  with  a  skin-deep  repentance,  be- 
comes through  long  years  a  model  of  penance,  from  a 
Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  Sister  Louisa  of  Mercy.  How 
often  has  the   Carmelite,   Benedictine,  Dominican,  or 

1  wepl  irapOevias,  Ixxx.  332. 
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Franciscan  robe  covered  hearts  the  sublimity  of  whose 
penitence  has  rivalled  the  fairest  fruits  of  innocence  ? 
as  in  the  long  line  of  the  Church's  doctors  none  shines 
with  so  bright  a  light  as  he  who  wasted  many  years 
of  his  youth  among  the  false  pleasures  of  Carthage, 
but  who,  when  the  moment  of  conversion  came,  was 
wrought  upon  not  by  the  Christian  life  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  common  virtues,  but  by  the  tale  of  those  two 
youths  who,  being  in  the  Emperor's  court,  with  fair 
prospects  and  affianced  brides,  were  moved  to  give  up 
all  this  by  meeting  with  a  little  book  containing  the 
life  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert.  Of  such  conversions 
history  during  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  full. 
They  are  due  to  the  glorious  and  enchanting  light 
which  the  Virginal  Life  casts  out  beyond  itself  into 
the  darkness  of  the  world  around.  It  is  the  sight  of 
those  who  pass  over  the  ocean  of  the  world  without 
being  tossed  by  its  billows  (to  quote  again  the  words 
of  St.  Ambrose)  which  kindles  the  ray  of  hope  and 
then  of  desire  in  so  many  souls  all  but  merged  in  the 
waves,  and  moves  them  to  seek  that  haven  of  peace. 

Thus  the  honour  and  excellence  of  Virginity,  spring- 
ing forth  from  the  very  cradle  of  Christianity  and  the 
Person  of  its  Author,  are  found  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies to  be  a  new  element  communicated  to  human 
life,  of  power  sufficient  to  make  society  other  than  it 
was  before  its  introduction.  Its  work  on  each  indi- 
vidual heart  we  have  touched  upon ;  but  on  its  collec- 
tive work  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said.  When 
we  glanced  over  Europe  as  it  was  under  the  brilliant 
civilisation  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  found  it  in 
possession  of  great  material  prosperity,  of  a  general 
peace  and  an  advancing  commerce.  Examined  more 
accurately  from   the  moral  point  of   view,   society  is 
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seen  to  be  dominated  by  the  three  main  desires  of  the 
human  heart — the  love  of  pleasure,  the  love  of  wealth, 
the  love  of  honour.  There  is  no  resistance  anywhere 
to  these  desires  ;  they  are  in  full  possession  of  man. 

Look  again  upon  Europe  at  the  eud  of  fifteen 
centuries,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  A  circle  of  kindred 
nations  has  sprung  up,  possessing  similar  political 
and  social  institutions,  and  one  religion.  In  all  the 
countries  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  farthest  in- 
habited northern  land,  great  houses  are  found  in  which 
men  and  women  severally  dwell,  who  have,  under  dif- 
ferent rules,  each  by  a  distinct  solemn  act  accepted 
and  bound  themselves  to  the  Virginal  Life.  These 
houses,  springing  up  at  various  intervals  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  were  each  of  them  the  fruit  not  of 
compulsion  but  of  free  choice  ;  not  imposed  by  force 
on  the  conquered,  or  established  by  means  of  taxes, 
but  produced  by  the  gifts  of  men  in  the  first  instance, 
continued  on  from  generation  to  generation  by  such 
gifts,  when  men  and  women  gave  not  ouly  their 
wealth  but  themselves.  These  houses  were  one  and 
all  the  fruit  of  a  free  choice  in  man  of  the  super- 
natural over  the  natural ;  not  a  transient  choice,  but 
a  choice  for  life ;  not  a  choice  of  one  generation, 
but  a  choice  of  many.  At  that  time  there  were 
houses  which  numbered  thirty  continuous  generations 
of  men  among  their  inhabitants,  who  from  age  to 
age  chose  poverty  instead  of  riches,  humility  and 
subordination  to  others,  and  resignation  of  their  own 
will,  instead  of  pride  ;  purity  and  self-denial  instead 
of  bodily  pleasures  and  the  heart's  affections.  They 
were  houses  of  penitence  ;  houses  of  prayer  ;  houses, 
too,  of  intellectual  thought  and  training.  They 
formed     even     collectively    but    a   small     portion    of 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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the    population,   a    portion    replenishing    itself    by   a 
spiritual    attraction,    but    sufficiently   numerous    that 
there  should  not  be  a  single  range  of  country  from 
the  north  of  Norway  to  the   Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
the  sunny  Cyclades,  not  a  city  or  town  within  these 
vast  limits,  which  did  not  see  at  least  one  example  of 
a  house  wherein  men  or  women  lived  together   under 
the  triple  vow  of  Continence,  Poverty,  and  Obedience. 
In  these  countries  there  was  to  be  seen  at  times  and 
in    various  proportions   violence,  cruelty,   and  wrong, 
shedding  of  blood,  and  sensual  living ;   but  there  was 
always,  thanks  to  the  institution  on  w^hich  we  have  been 
dwelling,  a  higher  and  nobler  example,  bearing  witness 
against  violence  and  worldliness,  breathing  peace,  sug- 
gesting penitence,  calling  back  the  wandering,  main- 
taining and  supporting  the  innocent,  or,  what  sums  up 
all  this  and  much  more  in  one  word,  exhibiting  the 
life  of  Christ  on  earth.     For  on  what  did  these  religious 
houses  live  ?     What  was  their  very  reason  for  being  ? 
Let  everything  else  in  the  world  be  as  before,  but  take 
away  one  fact,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  become  Man, 
had  lived  on  earth  and  died  for  man,  and  these  houses 
would  have  had  nothing  to  live  upon,  nothing  which 
should  originally  call  them  into  being,  nothing  which 
should  support  and  prolong  their  life,  nothing  which 
could  enable  them  for  a  single  year  to  exist.      Their 
poverty  would  have  no  meaning ;  their  obedience  no 
bond  ;  their  continence  no  prototype  ;   their  vows  no 
constraining  power,  no  influence  of  ever-present  aid  ; 
their  austere  life  no  justification   and   no   attraction. 
But  given  this  one  fact,  and  their  life  has  found  its 
proper  original,  its  standard,  and  its  strength.      From 
the  Incarnation  they  were  born  ;   upon  it  they  lived ; 
in  it  they  hoped :   through   it  they  flourished.      They 
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are  the  progeny  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Virgin's  Son. 
In  them  the  creative  Word  of  their  Lord  has  found  its 
perpetual  execution :  they  have  seen,  loved,  and  fol- 
lowed Him,  making  themselves  as  He  was  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  force  of  a  powerful  will, 
which  was  their  own,  and  yet  His  working  in  them, 
and  stronger  than  earth's  strongest  things.  Therefore 
in  them  the  old  prophecy  of  the  sweetest  prophet 
concerning  Messiah's  times  is  fulfilled,  and  they  have 
given  them  in  His  house  and  within  His  walls  a  place 
and  a  name  better  than  of  sons  and  daughters.  Theirs 
is  something  beyond  even  the  inheritance  of  children,  an 
everlasting  name  which  shall  never  perish.  For  they 
are  the  carrying  out  through  the  long  ages  of  Christen- 
dom in  time  and  space  of  the  very  life  which  their 
Lord  led  on  earth  :  they  are  those  in  whom  even  the 
pagan  of  old  and  now  discerns  and  reverences  the  image 
of  their  Lord.  St.  Augustine  has  given  us  both  tlie 
order  of  their  birth  and  the  power  of  their  life.  "  No 
corporeal  fecundity  produces  this  race  of  virgins ;  they 
are  no  offspring  of  flesh  and  blood.  Ask  you  the  mother 
of  these  ?  It  is  the  Church.  None  other  bears  these 
sacred  virgins  but  that  one  espoused  to  a  single  hus- 
band, Christ.  Each  of  these  so  loved  that  beautiful 
One  among  the  sons  of  men,  that,  unable  to  conceive 
Him  in  the  flesh  as  Mary  did,  they  conceived  Him 
in  their  heart,  and  kept  for  Him  even  the  body  in 
integrity."  ^ 

'  St.  Aug.  de  s.  Vuyinitatc,  11,  12. 
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BROWNLOW,  BISHOP. 

Memoir  of  Mother  Rose  Columba  Adams,  O.P.,  first 
Prioress  of  St.  Dominic's  Convent,  and  Foundress  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  at  North  Adelaide,  With  Portrait  and  Plates.  Crown 
Bvo.  cloth,  384  pp.     6/6. 

^^■Yu  ^^°'^'*  °^  ''^*^  deepest  interest  and  edification.  In  a  handsomely  printed  and 
beautifully  illustrated  volume.  Bishop  Brownlow  tells  us  the  storj-  of  a  remarkable 
woman's  life  and  work,  drawing  or  his  own  recollections  of  her  career,  and  with  the 
help  of  her  own  letters  and  reminiscences  of  many  friends,  giving  us  a  life-like  picture 
of  a  singularly  earnest,  devoted,  and  saintly  '=,o\A."— Tablet 
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BUTLER,  REV.  ALBAN. 

People's  Edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Twelve 
Pocket  Volumes,  each  Volume  containing  the  Saints  of  the  Month. 
Superfine  paper,  neat  cloth  binding,  gilt  lettered.  i/6  each;  or  the 
complete  set  (comprising  over  6,000  pages),  in  handsome  cloth  case 
to  match,  18/-. 

DALE,  REV.  J.  D.  HILARIUS. 

Ceremonial     according   to    the    Roman    Rite.      Translated 

from  the  Italian  of    Joseph  Baldeschi.     New  and   Revised   Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6/6. 

"This  work  is  our  standard  English  directory  on  the  subject.     Few  functions  of 

any  importance  are  carried  on  without  a  glance  at  it.     It  is  a  familiar  guide  and 

friend— in  short,  a  classic." — Catholic  Times. 

The  Sacristan's  Manual  ;  or,  Handbook  of  Church  Furniture, 
Ornament,  c\:c.    Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.    2,6 

DIGNAM,  FATHER  (S.J.). 

Conferences  given  by  Father  Dignam,  S.J.,  with  Retreats, 
Sermons,  and  Notes  of  Spiritual  Direction.  With  a  Preface  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Mazzella,  S.J.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  6/-  net 
(postage  4d.). 

FABER,  FATHER. 

All  for  Jesus  ;  or,  The  Easy  Ways  of  Divine  Love.     New  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  407  pp.     5/-. 

Bethlehem.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  500  pp.     7/-. 

Ethel's  Book;  or,  Tales  of  the  Angels.  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges.     2/6. 

Growth   in    Holiness ;    or.  The  Progress  of  the  Spiritual   Life. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  464  pp.     6/-. 

Hymns.     Complete  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  427  pp.     6/-. 

Notes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Subjects.  Fourth 
Edition.     Two  \'ols.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  759  pp.      10,-. 

Poems.     Complete  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  582  pp.     5/-. 

Sir  Lancelot.     A  Legend  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

347  PP-     5/-- 
Spiritual    Conferences.      Eighth  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

403  pp.     6/-. 

The    Blessed    Sacrament;    or.  The  Works  and  Ways  of  God. 

New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  548  pp.     7,6. 

The  Creator  and  the  Creature ;  or,  The  Wonders  of  Divine 
Love.      New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  416  pp.     6/-. 

The  Easiness  of  Salvation.     Cloth  gilt.     i/-. 

The   Foot   of    the    Cross ;    or,  The   Sorrows  of  Mary.      Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  432  pp.     6/-. 
The    Precious    Blood;    or,   The  Price   of   our  Salvation.      Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  308  pp.     5/-. 
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FABER,   PATWBR— {continued). 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.D. 

By  Rev.  John  E.  Bowden,  of  the  Oratory.     Third  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  clotli,  447  pp.     6/-. 

Father  Faber's  May  Book.  Compiled  by  an  Oblate  of  Mary 
Immaculate.  A  New  Month  of  May,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading, 
from  the  writings  of  Father  Faber.  i8mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with 
Steel  Frontispiece.     2/-. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Early  Life  of  Frederick  William 

Faber,  D.D.     By  his  Brother.     Limp  cloth,     i/-. 

FITZGERALD,    PERCY. 

Jewels    of    Prayer    and    Meditation    from     Unfamiliar 

Sources.     Fancy  cloth,  gilt.     2/6. 

Jewels    of    the    Imitation.      A   Selection   of  Passages   with   a 

Little  Commentary.     Cloth,  extra  gilt.     2/-, 
"  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  spiritual  reading  in  itself,  and  it  will  help  its  readers 
to  read  that  holiest  of  books  with  more  relish  and  fruit.     Mr.  Fitzgerald's  pithy,  up- 
to-date  comments  throw  a  new  light  on  many  a  wise  saying  of  Thomas  a  Kempis." 
— Irish  Monthly. 

Eucharistic  Jewels.     Second  Edition.     Fancy  cloth,  gilt.     2/6. 

"Every  page  is  bright  with  some  exquisite  passage,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  little 
commentaries,  as  he  carries  us  along,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  glorious  companion- 
ship in  which  he  has  placed  them." — Freeman  s  Journal. 

Jewels  of  the  Mass.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Rites  and 
Prayers  used  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice.     Sixth  Edition.     Fancy  cloth  gilt. 

2/-. 
"  A  treatise  on  the  Mass,  in  which  the  author  proves  himself  a  sound  theologian, 
an  accomplished  master  of  ecclesiastical  history  bearing  on  the  question,  a  cultured 
scholar,  and  the  possessor  of  a  very  charming  style." — Nation. 

The    Layman's    Day  ;    or,   Jewels  of  Practical    Piety.     Second 

Edition.     Cloth,  extra  gilt.     2/-, 
"An  effort  to  induce  people  to  consider  their  every-day  life  from  the   point   of 
view  of  practical  common-sense.  .  .  .  Admirably  done."— Ca/A^/iVTV^w.?. 

GAY,  MONSEIGNEUR  CHARLES. 

The  Religious  Life  and  the  Vows.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  O.S.B.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  William  T. 
Gordon,  of  the  Oratory.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5/-. 
,.  Tu '^  ir  '?  translation  of  three  admirable  chapters  in  Monseigneur  Gay's  work  on 
Tk  J;'""^''^'^  '^ife  and  Virtues,"  which  has  been  so  greatly  appreciated  in  France. 
Though  primarily  addressed  to  Religious,  the  book  is  written  with  a  largeness  of  view 
and  a  poetic  enthusiasm  which  will  make  it  attractive  to  all  classes  of  Christians. 

GIBSON,    REV.    HENRY. 

Catechism    made   Easy :    being  a  Familiar   Explanation  of  the 

Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Tenth  Edition.     Two  Vols.     Fcap. 

8vo,  cloth,  800  pp.     -yje. 

"Contains  a  course   of  fifty-eight  instructions  on  Catholic  doctrines,  each  accom- 

paniecJ  by  trom  one  to  eleven  stories,  legends,  anecdotes,  &c.,  expressly  designed  to 

.^n^"-"  ^,  meanings  and  to  fix  them  in  the  minds  of  children. 

1  his  work  must  be  of  priceless  worth  to  any  who  are  engaged  in  any  form  of 
-/n-jA'JSiL/A/"'"'^"""'    "^^^  ^^^*  ^°°''  °^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^*^"  '"  English." 
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GILLOW,    JOSEPH. 

Biographical  History,  and   Bibliographical  Dictionary  of 

the     English     Catholics.      From    the    Breach    with    Rome  in   1^34  to 

the  Present  Time.     Vol.  I.,  A-C,  612  pp.     Vol.  II.,  D-Grad,  557  pp. 

Vol.  III.,  Grah-Keni,  688  pp.     Vol.  I\'.,   Kern-Met,  572  pp.     Demy 

8vo,  cloth.     15/-  each. 
"  The  patient  research  of  Mr.  Cillow,  his  conscientious  record  of  minute  particu- 
lars, and  especially  his  exhaustive  bibliographical  information  in  co.inection  with  each 
name  are  beyond  praise." — British  Quarterly  Kcriezf. 

HAMMERSTEIN,    REV.    L.  VON  (S.J.). 

Foundations    of   Faith  :    The  Existence  of  God  Dtmonstrated. 

From  the  German  of  Fr.  Ludwig  von  Hammerstein,  S.J.     With  an 

Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Gildea,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    6/-. 

"Popular,  interesting,  forcible,  and  sound.     It  is  well  to  have  a  book  like  Father 

von   Hammerstein 's  to  put  into  the  hands  of  serious  inquirers;  it  forms  a  valuable 

addition  to  our  apologetic  literature." — Tablet. 

HEDLEV,    BISHOP. 

The    Christian    Inheritance.      Second   Edition.      Crown   8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  430  pp.     6/-. 
"We  do  not  know  any  book  we  could  more  confidently  recommend  to  intelligent 
inquirers  after  truth,  perplexed  by  the  prevailing  unbelief,  than  this  new  volume,  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Newport  prints  some  twenty  discourses  preached  by  him  on 
various  occasions." — Tablet. 

Our  Divine  Saviour,  and  other  Discourses.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.     6/-. 

A    Retreat :     Consisting   of  Thirty-three    Discourses,    with    Medi- 
tations :    for  the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Religious,  and  Others.     Fourth 
Edition.     In  handsome  half-leather  binding.     Crown  8vo,  428  pp.    6/-. 
■"The  book  is  one  which,  beyond  the  purpose  for  which   it  is  directly  intended, 
may  be  strongly  recommended  for  spiritual  reading." — Month. 

LIQUORI,    ST.    ALPHONSUS. 

A  Translation  of  the  Works  of  St.   Alphonsus,  edited  by  the  late 
Bishop  Coffin  : — 

Christian  Virtues,  and  the  Means  for  obtaining  them. 

The.  Cloth  gilt.  3/-.  Or  separately,  cloth  flush— i.  The  Love  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  i/-.  2.  Treatise  on  Prayer  (in  many  Editions  a 
great  part  of  this  work  is  omitted),  i/-.  3.  .V  (Christian's  Rule  of 
Life.     I  -. 

Eternal  Truths.     Preparation  for  Death.     2/6. 
The  Redemption.     Meditations  on  the  Passion.     2/6. 
Glories  of  Mary.     New  Edition.     3/6. 

LIVIUS,    REV.   T.  (M.A.,  C.SS.R.). 

St.    Peter,    Bishop   of    Rome ;    or,    the   Roman   Episcopate  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12/-, 
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LI VI US,   REV.  T.  (M.A.,  C.SS,R.)— {continued). 

Explanation  of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  in  the  Divine 

Office.  By  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Thomas  Livius,  CSS. R.  With  a  Preface  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Manning.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  XXX.-512  pp.     jjG. 

Mary    in    the    Epistles ;    or.    The    Implicit   Teaching    of    the 

Apostles  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5/-. 

The    Blessed  Virgin    in    the   Fathers    of    the   First    Six 

Centuries.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12/-. 

Mcdonald,  rev.  Walter  (d.d.). 

Motion :    Its   Origin   and   Conservation.     An   Essay  by  the 

Rev.  Walter  McDonald,  D.D.,  Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establish- 
ment, St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Demy  Bvo,  xii.-458  pp. 
7/6  net  (postage  4d. ). 

MADDEN,    REV.  W.  J. 

Disunion  and  Reunion.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3/-. 

"The  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  in  a  plain  and  popular 
style. "—Ca tholic  Times. 

MANNING,    CARDINAL. 

Confidence  in  God.     32mo,  neat  cloth  gilt.     i/-. 

Lost  Sheep  Found.    A  Sermon.    Wrapper.    6d.     Being  an  Appeal 
for  the  Convents  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Miscellanies.     First  Series.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  387  pp.     6/-. 

Miscellanies.     Second  Series.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  391  pp.     6/-. 

Religio  Viatoris.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     1/6. 

Sermons    on    Ecclesiastical    Subjects.      Crown    8vo,   cloth, 

-156  pp.     6/-. 

Sin  and   its  Consequences.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4/-. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  the  Centre  of  Immutable  Truth. 

32nio,  neat  cloth  gilt.      i/-. 
The  Eternal  Priesthood.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2/6. 
The  Four  Great  Evils  of  the  Day.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2/6. 
The  Fourfold  Sovereignty  of  God.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     2/6. 
The  Glories  of  the  Sacred  Heart.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     4/-. 
The  Grounds  of  Faith.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.      1/6. 
The  Holy  Ghost  the  Sanctifier.     32mo,  neat  cloth  gilt.     2/-. 
The  Independence  of  the  Holy  See.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.    2/6. 

The    Internal    Mission    of   the    Holy    Ghost.      Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  494  pp.      5  -. 

The  Love  of  Jesus  to  Penitents.     32mo,  neat  cloth  gilt.     i/-. 

The  Office  of  the  Church  in  Higher  Catholic  Education. 

6d. 
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MANNING,    CARDINAL— (^^«//;/«6v/). 

The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost;   or,  Reason  and 

Revelation.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.      5/-. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

2/6. 

The  Workings  of    the    Holy    Spirit    in    the    Church    of 

England.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     1/6. 

MARTIN,    LADY. 

Life    of   Don    Bosco,    Founder  of    the  Saiesian   Society. 

Translated  from   the  French   of  J.    M.    Villefranche.      New   Popular 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  302  pp.    Wrapper,    i/-  net  (postage  3d.). 

"We  possess  in  this  volume  a  popular  life  of  a  saintly  man  whose  good  works  are 

bearmg  abundant  fruit,  and  the  glory  of  whose  life  will  continue  to  stimulate  zeal 

in  many  lands.     Lady  Martin's  translation  is  admirable,  and  the  book  is  extremely 

cheap  at  a  shilling." — Catholic  Times. 

Life  of  Princess  Borghese  {itce  Gwendalin  Talbot).    Translated 

from  the  French.     Crown  8vo,  tastefully  bound  in  cloth  gilt.     ^/-. 
"The   life  of  the  charming  and   saint-like  young  Englishwoman   will   come  as  a 
welcome  surprise  to  the  readers  of  a  later  generation,  who  will  find  how  completely 
the  spirit  of  Catholic  faith  and  charity  was  combined  in  the  person  of  Lady  Gwendalin 
Talbot  with  the  rarest  beauty  and  the  most  accomplished  talents." — Tablet. 

MEMORIES   OF  THE    CRIMEA.     By  Sister  Mary  Aloysius.    With 
Preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Fahey,  D.D.,  V.G.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt.     2/6. 
"  The  venerable  Sister,  upon  whom  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  bestowed  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Royal   Red  Cross  a  few  months  ago,  tells  her  touching  story  of  heroic 
self-abnegation  with  a  modest  simplicity  that  is  far  more  impressive  than  the  most 
elaboraie  and  picturesque  style  of  descriptive  writing." — Daily  Telegraph. 

NEWMAN,    CARDINAL. 

The  Church  of  the  Fathers.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  361  pp.     4/-. 

An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  tone  and  modes  of  thought,  the  habits  and  manners, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Church. 

Detailed  List  of  Cardinal  Newman  s  Works  on  application. 

NORTHCOTE,  VERY   REV.    PROVOST  (D.D.). 

Mary  in  the  Gospels;  or,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  Second  Edition.  Cloth  gilt, 
344  PP-     3/6. 

PERRY,    REV.   JOHN. 

Practical    Sermons,    for   all   the  Sundays  of    the    Year. 

First  and  Second  Series.     Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.     3/6  each. 

POPE,    REV.   T.   A.    (of  the  Oratory). 

Life    of    St.     Philip    Neri.      Translated    from    the    Italian     of 

Cardinal   Capccelatio.     Second  and  Revised  Edition.     Two  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     12/6. 

"  Altogether  this  is  a  most    fascinating  work,  full  of  spiritual   lore  and  historic 

erudition,  and  with  all  the  intense  interest  of  a  remarkaljle  biography.     Take  it  up 

where  you  will,  it   is  hard   to  lay  it  down.     We  think  it  one  of  tne  most  completely 

satisfactory  lives  of  a  Saint  that  has  been  written  in  modern  \\m^<."— Tablet. 
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PORTER,    ARCHBISHOP   (S.J.). 

The  Banquet  of  the  Angels:    Preparation   and  Thanksgiving 

for  Holy  Communion.  New  Edition,  i8mo,  blue  cloth,  gilt.  2/-. 
Also  bound  in  a  variety  of  handsome  leather  bindings  suitable  for  First 
Communion  memorial  gifts.     From  6/6  to  12/6  net. 

PRACTICAL    MEDITATIONS    FOR    EVERY    DAY    IN    THE 

Year,  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Religious.  By  a  Father  of  the  "Society  of  Jesus.  With  Imprimatur 
of  Cardinal  Manning.  New  Edidon,  Revised.  In  two  Volumes. 
Cloth,  red  edges.     9/-. 

These  volumes  give  three  different  daily  points  for  consideration  and  application. 

"A  work  of  great  practical  utility,  and  we  give  it  our  earnest  recommendation." — 

If'eekly  Register. 

PRAYER  BOOKS,  &c. 

N.B. — P'or  full  particulars  of  Prayer  Books,  see  Illustrated 
Prayer  Book  Catalogue,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Catholic's  Daily  Companion.    With  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Roan^ 

i/-  ;  and  in  various  leather  bindings,  1/6  to  5/-. 

Catholic  Piety.  Containing  a  Selection  of  Prayers,  Reflections, 
Meditations,  and  Instructions  adapted  to  every  state  in  life.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  Gahan,  O.S.A.  32mo  Edition,  with  Ordinary  of  the  Mass. 
Cloth,  6d.  ;  post  free,  8d.  ;  roan,  i/-.  With  Episdes  and  Gospels, 
1/6,  2'-,  2/6,  4/6,  &c.  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates  also  publish  two 
other  Editions  of  this  book. 

Catholic's  Vade  Mecum.  A  Select  Manual  of  Prayers  for  Daily 
Use.  Com  piled  from  approved  sources.  34th  Thousand.  With  Epistles 
and  Gospels.     Calf,  5/6,  and  also  in  better  bindings. 

Children's  Pictorial  Mass  Book.  (Abridged.)  New  Edition. 
Forty-three  Illustrations.     2d.  ;  cloth,  6d. 

Daily  Exercise,     Cloth  limp.     6d. 

Flowers  of  Devotion.  Being  a  Collection  of  Favourite  Devotions, 
for  Public  and  Private  use.  Compiled  from  approved  sources,  and 
with  the  Imprimatur  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan.  New 
Edition.     Leather  bindings.     1/6  to  5  -. 

Spirit  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  The.  A  new  large-type  Prayer 
Hook.     Cloth,  3/6  ;  leather,  5/6  ;  German  calf  or  morocco,  8,  6. 

Garden  of  the  Soul.  700th  Thousand.  Approved  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  revised  by  a  Priest  of  the  Archdiocese. 
New  I'Mition.  In  which  many  devotions  will  be  found  which  now  form 
a  necessary  part  of  every  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  Cloth,  6d.  ;  post 
free,  8d.  ;  roan,  i/-.  With  Epistles  and  Gospels,  cloth,  i/- ;  and  in 
leather  bindings,  at  1/6,  2/-,  2/6,  3/-,  3/6,  4/-,  5/-,  and  upwards. 

Messrs.  HuKNS  &  Gates  have  just  issued  a  new  Pocket  Edition  of 
the  "  (harden  of  the  Soul,"  size  3^  by  2?j  inches,  with  red  line  borders, 
and  Devotions  for  Mass  in  large  type.  "This  Edition  can  now  be  had 
in  various  bindings,  from  i/-  to  =;/-.  They  also  publish  three  other 
Editions. 
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PRAYER    BOOKS,  &.C.— {continued). 

Qolden  Manual.    A  Guide  to  Catholic  Devotion,  Public  and  Private, 

Compiled  from  approved  sources.     Fine  Paper.     Leather,  6/-.    With 

Epistles  and  Gospels,  7/-  and  u [awards. 

Imitation  of  Christ,  Of  the.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  New 
PoPLLAR  EniTidN  FOR  DISTRIBUTION.  Cloth,  red  edsjes.  6d. 
(postage,  2d.).  Leather,  red  edges,  i/-.  Sui'EKITNE  Pocket  ]-:i)rriON. 
Fancy  cloth  extra,  with  red  borders,  1/6.  And  in  leather  bindings, 
from  2/6  to  10/-.  Presentation  Edition  (size,  6^  by  4^  inches). 
With  red  border  on  each  page.  Cloth  extra,  3/6.  And  in  leather 
bindings,  from  7/-  to  15/-. 

Key  of  Heaven.  A  Manual  of  Devout  Prayers.  321110  Edition. 
Cloth,  6d.  ;  post  free,  8d.  ;  roan,  i/-.  With  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
1/6,  2/-,  2/6,  3/-,  4/6,  &c.     They  also  publish  two  Smaller  Editions, 

Manual  of  Prayers  for  Congregational  Use.  As  authorized 
by  the  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Prayers  for  Mass,  Confession,  and  Communion.  Cloth,  i/-  ;• 
leather,  2/6,  5/-,  and  upwards. 

Manual  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Compiled  and  Translated  from 
approved  sources.     New  Edition.     Cloth.    2/-  upwards. 

Missal.  New  and  Complete  Pocket  Missal,  with  the  Imprimatur  of 
H.  E.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  in  Latin  and  English,  with  all  the  New 
Offices,  and  the  propers  for  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Jesuits.  (Size, 
5*  by  3I  inches).  Roan  or  French  morocco,  5/-  ;  Rutland  roan,  limp, 
7/- ;  best  calf  or  morocco,  four  styles,  8/6  each.  Also  in  better  bind- 
ings, from  11/-  to  30  -  net. 

Missal  for  the  Laity.  Cheap  Edition.  6d.  ;  post  free,  8d.  ; 
■  and  in  leather  bindings,  at  1/6,  2/6,  ^/6,  and  5/-. 

Path  to  Heaven.     Containing  Epistles,  Gospels,  and  Hymns,  «&:c. 

Cloth,  2/-  and  2/6  ;   leather,  3/-,  4/-,  4/6,  6/-,  and  upwards. 

Prayers  for  the  People.     By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Byrne.     Imperial 

32nio,  cloth,  extra  gilt.     2/-. 

QUARTERLY    SERIES.     Edited  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.    99  Volumes- 
published  to  date. 

SELECTION. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  y.  Coleridge,  S.J.     Second  Edition.     Two  Volumes.     io,'6. 

The   Life  and   Letters  of  St.   Teresa.      By  the  Rev.  H.  J. 

Coleridge,  S.J.     Three  Volumes.     7/6  each. 

The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  in   Meditations^ 

lor  every  Day  in  the  Year.     By  Fr.    Nicholas  Avancino,  S.J.     Two- 
Volumes.     10/6. 

The  Life  of  St.  Alonso  Rodriguez.  By  Francis  Goklie,  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.     7/6. 
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QUARTERLY   SERIES— [continuea). 

Letters   of   St.    Augustine.      Selected  and  Arranged  by  Mary 

H.  Allies.     6/6. 

Acts  of  the  English  Martyrs,  hitherto  unpublished.  By  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Pollen,  S.J.     7/6. 

The   Life   of    St.    Francis  di   Geronimo,    S.J.      By  A.    M. 

Clarke.     j,6. 
Aquinas  Ethicus  ;    or,  The  Moral  Teaching  of  St.  Thomas.     By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.     Second  Edition.    Two  Volumes.    12/-. 

The   spirit   of    St.    Ignatius.      From  the  French  of  the  Rev. 

•     Fr.  Xavier  de  Franciosi,  S.J.     6/-. 
Jesus,    the    All  =  Beautiful.      A    Devotional    Treatise    on   the 

Character   and   Actions   of   our   Lord.       Edited   by  the   Rev.    J.  G. 

Macleod,  S.J.     Second  Edition.     6/6. 
The  Manna  of  the  Soul.     By  Fr.  Paul  Segneri.     New  Edition. 

In  Two  Volumes.     12/-. 

Life  of  Yen.  Joseph  Benedict  Cottolengo.  From  the  Italian 
of  Don  P.  Gastaldi.     4,6. 

Life  of  St.  Francis  Borgia.     By  A.  M.  Clarke.     6/6. 

Life  of  Blessed  Antony  Baldinucci.     By  the  Rev.  F.  Goldie, 

S.J.     6/-. 

Distinguished   Irishmen   of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     By 

Rev.  E.  Hogan,  S.J.     6/-. 

Journals  kept  during  Times  of   Retreat.     By  the  late  Fr. 

John  Morris,  S.J.     Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Pollen,  S.J.     6/-. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Mother  Mary  of  St.  Euphrasia  Pelletier. 

hy  A.  M.  Clarke.     6/-. 

Jesus:  His  Life,  in  the  very  Words  of  the  Four  Gospels.  A 
Diatessaron  by  Henry  Beauclerk,  S.J.     Cloth.     5/-. 

First  Communion.  A  Book  of  Preparation  for  First  Communion. 
l-:dited  by  Fr.  Thurston,  S.J.  Ihird  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
nineteen  Illustrations.     3/6. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of   Fr.  John  Morris,  S.J.     By  Fr.  J. 

H.  Pollen,  S.J.     Cloth.     6/-. 

The  Story  of  Mary  Aikenhead,  Foundress  of  the  Irish 

Sisters  of  Charity.      By  Maria  Xethercott.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3/-. 

Life  of  the  Blessed  Master  John  of  Avila.  Secular  Priest, 
called  the  Apostle  of  Andalusia.  By  Father  Longaro  Degli  Oddi,  S.J. 
Edited  by  J.  G.  Macleod,  S.J.     Cloth.     4/-. 

Notes  on  St.  Paul;  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Romans.  By  Joseph 
Rickahy.  S.J.      7/6. 

The  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  Translated  from  the  French 
Carthusian  Life,  and  J*:dited  with  large  additions  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Thurston,  S.J.     10/6. 
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RENDU,   A.  (LL.D.). 

The    Jewish     Race    in    Ancient    and     Roman    History. 

Translated  from  the   Eleventh   Corrected    Edition  by  S.   T.   Crook. 

Crown  8vo,  440  pp.     6/-. 
"This  should  prove  a  very  useful  book." — Dublin  Review. 
"  The  story  is  well  and  lucidly  told." — Schoolmaster. 

RICKABY,    REV.   JOSEPH   (S.J.). 

Oxford   Conferences.     Lent  and  Summer  Terms,   1897.     Crown 

8vo.     Wrapper,  i/- net  (postage  2d.). 

RIVINQTON,    REV.    LUKE   (D.D.). 

Rome  and  England  ;   or,  Ecclesiastical  Continuity.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth.     3/6. 
"  Fr.    Rivington's   method   of   e.xposition    is   admirable — brief  and  lucid  without 

meagreness,  pointed  and  telling  without  harshness A  book  to  be  grateful 

for;    useful    alike    to  the    controversialist,    the    historical    student,    and    the  general 
reader." —  Tablet. 

RUSHE,   VERY   REV.  JAMES  P.  (O.D.C.)  (Father  Patrick 

of  St.  Joseph). 

Carmel  in  Ireland.    A  Narrative  of  the  Irish  Province  of  Tere.sian 
or  Discalced  Carmelites.     A.D.  1625-1896.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.    3/6  net 

(postage  ^d.). 
" .    .    .    .    Written   in   an  easy,   historical  style.     The  history  of  the  Carmelite 
Abbeys  in  Ireland  is  here  told  with  much  graphic  power  in  a  series  of  interesting 

chapters,  which  will  be  valued  by  very  many  readers The  author  is  most 

painstaking,  and  has  consulted  all  available  books  of  reference  to  make  his  record 
complete." — Irish  Times. 

ST.    BENEDICT'S   SERIES. 

The  Life  and  the  Rule  of  our  Holy  Father,  St.  Benedict. 

Being  the  Second  Book  of  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 

with  the  Rule  of  the  same  Holy  Patriarch.     In   Latin  and  English. 

Cloth  gilt.     5/-. 
St.  Benedict  and  Qrottaf errata.     Limp  cloth,  gilt.     i/-. 
A  Visit  to  Subiaco,  the  Cradle  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

47  pp.,  Svo,  wrapper.     6d. 
Life  of  Helen  Lucretia  Cornaro  Piscopia,  Benedictine  Oblate, 

and  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Padua.     Cloth  gilt.     4/6. 
Life  of  the  Blessed  Joanna  Mary  Bonomo.     With  Portrait. 

Cloth  gilt.     3/6. 

ST.    FRANCIS    DE    SALES,    The  Works  of.     Translated   into   the 
English  Language  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Mackey.  O.S.B.,  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hedley,  O.S.B. 
Vol.  I.    Letters  to  Persons  in  the  World.      Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6'-. 

Vol.    II.    The  Treatise  on  the   Love  of  God.      Fr.    Carr'.s 

Translation  of  1630  has  been  taken  as  a  basis,  but  it  has  been 
Modernised  and  thoroughly  Revised  and  Corrected.  Second 
Edition.     6/-. 
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5T.  FRANCIS    DE   SMJES -[continued). 

Vol.  III.   The  Catholic  Controversy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    6/-. 

Vol.  IV.    Letters  to  Persons  in  Religion,  with  Introduction 

by  Bishop  Hedley  on  "  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  the  Religious  State." 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6/-. 

"  We  earnestly  commend  these  volumes  to  all  readers,  and  we  desire  their  widest 

diffusion,  as  we  desire  also  that  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  St.  Francis  may  reign  in  all 

our  hearts,  both  of  pa>;tor?  and  of  people."—  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Dublin  Review. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  Preacher.     Wrapper,     i/-. 

SALVATORI'S    PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTIONS    FOR    NEW 

Confessors.     Edited  by   Er.  Anthony   Ballerini,  S.J.,   and  Translated' 
by  Very  Rev.  William  Hutch,  D.D.    Third  Edition.     i8mo,  cloth  gilt, 

314  pp.     4/-. 

SCHOUPPE,    REV.    F.   X.  (S.J.). 

Purgatory :    Illustrated  by  the  Lives  and   Legends  of  the  Saints. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6/-. 
"  Solid,  instructive,  practical,  and  interesting  as  a  romance,  this  book  will  go  far 
to  dispel  the  vague  and  erroneous  ideas  entertained  among  the  faithful  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Purgatorj'.      Its  careful  perusal   will   repay  the   thoughtless   Christian,  the 
devout  Catholic,  and  the  zealous  priest."— /r/VA  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

5MVTH,   JOHN. 

Genesis  and  Science.    Inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  Ideas  of  Creative 

Work.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations.  3/6. 
"In  the  following  pages  abundant  proof  is  given  that  the  several  phenomena 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  are  scientifically  certain.  And  as  the 
Mosaic  days  can  be  shown  to  embrace,  and  include,  the  aeons  of  the  geologist,  all 
apparent  contradictions  vanish.  With  the  Mosaic  ideas  of  creative  work  thus  un- 
folded in^  their  true  light,  the  inspiration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  becomes 
manifest." — Preface. 

SWEENEY,    RIGHT  REV.   ABBOT  (O.S.B.). 

Sermons  for  all    Sundays   and   Festivals   of  the  Year. 

Eourth  Edition.     Crown  Bvo,  handsomely  bound  in  half-leather.    10/6. 
For  such  priests  as  are  in  search  of  matter  to  aid  them  in  their  round  of  Sunday 
discourses,  and  have  not  read  this  volume,  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will  find  in 
these  600  pages  a  mine  of  solid  and  simple  Catholic  teaching." — Tablet. 

THOMPSON,    EDWARD   HEALY  (M.A.). 

Letters  and  Writings  of  Marie  Lataste,  with  Critical  and 
Expository  Notes.  By  two  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.     Three  Volumes.     8vo,  cloth.     5/-  each. 

Life  of  Jean=Jacques  Olier,  Founder  of  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice.     New^  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Post  8vo,  xxxvi.-628  pp.     15/-. 

The  Hidden  Life  of  Jesus.  A  Lesson  and  Model  to  Christians. 
Hy  Henri-Marie  Boudon.  Translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Healy 
'Ihompson,  M.A.     Third  Edition.     Cloth  gilt.     3/-. 

The  Life  and  Glories  of  St.  Joseph.  Grounded  on  the 
Dissertations  of  Canon  Vitali,  Fr.  Jos(§  Moreno,  and  other  Writers. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6/-. 

The  Unity  of  the  Episcopate.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4/6. 
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THOMPSON,    EDWARD   HEALY   (M.A.),    Edited  by. 

LiKRARY   OK    ReLIC.IOUS    BlOGRArilY. 

Life   of    St.    Aloysius   Qonzaga    (S.J.).      Eleventh   Edition. 

Globe  8vo,  doth,  .\.\iv.-373  pp.     5/-. 

Life  of  Marie  Eustelle  Harpain;  01,  The  Angel  of  the 
Eucharist.     Fifth  Edition.     Cloth,  xxi.-388  pp.     5/-. 

Life  of   St.  Stanislaus  Kostka.     Fifth  Edition.     Cloth.     5/-. 

Life  of  Marie  Lataste,  Lay  Sister  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  With  a  Brief  Notice  of  her  Sister  Quitterie.  Second 
Edition.     Cloth.     5/-. 

Life  of  Leon  Papin  =  Dupont,  The  Holy  Man  of  Tours.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cloth.     5/-. 

Life  of  Jean  Baptiste  Muard,  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
St.  Edme  and  of  the  Monastery  of  La  Pierre-qui-Vire.  8vo,  cloth, 
xix.-54o  pp.     6/-. 

Life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

Second  Edition.     Cloth  gilt.     3/-. 

ULLATHORNE,   ARCHBISHOP. 

Christian  Patience:  The  Strength  and  Discipline  of  the  Soul. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  256  pp.     7/-. 

The  Endowments  of  Man  considered  in  their  Relations 

with  his  Final   End.     Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Ueniy  8vo,  cloth, 
.104  PP-     //-■ 

The  Groundwork  of  the  Christian  Virtues.  Fifth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  411  pp.     7/-. 

Memoir   of    Bishop   Willson,    first    Bishop    of    Hobart, 

Tasmania.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2/6. 
The  Autobiography  of  Archbishop  Ullathorne.     Edited  by 

Augusta  Theodosia  Drane.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  7/6. 
"  As  a  plucky  Yorkshireman,  as  a  sailor,  as  a  missionary,  as  a  great  traveller,  as  a 
ravenous  reader,  and  as  a  great  prelate,  Dr.  Ullathorne  was  able  to  write  down  most 
fascinating  accounts  of  his  experiences.  The  book  is  full  of  shrewd  ghmpses  froni  a 
Roman  point  of  view  of  the  man  himself,  of  the  position  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country,  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  century."— G?<art//a«. 

The  Letters  of  Archbishop  Ullathorne.     Arranged  by  A.  T. 

Drane.      (Sequel  to  the  "  Autobiography.")     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  550  pp. 

9/- 
"  Compiled  with  admirable  judgment  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  in  a  thousand 
various  ways  the  real  man  who  was  Archbishop  Ullaihornc.  ....  Ihis  book  is 
very  cordially  recommended,  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  interest,  but  also  for  the  sage 
and  prudent  counsel  which  characterizes  the  intimate  correspondence  of  Archbishop 
Ullathorne." — Tablet. 
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ULLATHORNE,   ARCHBISHOP— (r^«//;///^^). 

Characteristics     from     the     Writings     of     Archbishop 

Ullathorne,   together  with   a   Bibliographical   Account   of  the   Arch- 
bishop's Works.     By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Glancey,    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    6/-, 

WALPOLE,    F.   GOULBURN. 

A   Short    History    of  the    Catholic    Church.     Crown  8vOj 

cloth.     3/-. 
This  work  may  be  described  as  a  Skeleton  History  of  the  Church.     It  is   been 
compiled  from  notes  made  by  the  author  for  his  own  instruction,  and  he  hopes  that 
it  may  prove  useful  to   those  who  ma^-  not   have   leisure   or   inclination    to  study 
the  voluminous  standard  works  upon  which  it  is  based. 

WHITEHEAD,    REV.    H.   (S.J.). 

India :  A  Sketch  of  the  Madura  Mission.   Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

with  Map  and  Illustrations.     3/6. 
"There  are  few  books  of  missionary  experiences  which  equal  this  in   interest. 
This  sketch  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  all  who  read  it." — Catholic  Tivies. 

WISEMAN,   CARDINAL. 

Meditations  on  the  Sacred  Passion  of  our  Lord.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  4/-. 
In  the  Preface  H.  E.  CardIxNal  Vaughak  says: — "The  characteristic  of  thes3 
Meditations,  as  indeed  of  most  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  writings,  is  that  you  will  nearly 
always  find  in  them  a  '  Hidden  Gem.'  The  beauty  and  richness  of  his  mind  seemed 
to  illustrate  and  justify  every  topic  he  treated  by  suddenly  striking  some  vein  of 
thought  or  some  point  of  feeling  which,  if  not  new,  is  at  least  presented  in  a  new 
light  or  reference." 

Fabiola.  A  Tale  of  the  Catacombs.  New  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  xii.-324  pp.  2/-.  Also  an  Edition  on  better  paper,  bound 
in  cloth,  richly  gilt,  gilt  edges.  3/6.  And  an  Edition  de  luxe  printed 
on  large  4to  paper,  embellished  with  thirty-one  Full-page  Illustrations 
and  a  Coloured  Portrait  of  St.  Agnes.     Handsomely  bound.     ;^i  i/-. 

A  Few  Flowers  from  the  Roman  Campagna.    Small  4to, 

cloth  gilt,  printed  in  red  and  black,     i/-  net  (postage  2d.). 

New  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Edited  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Containing  Devotions  to  the  Quarant'  Ore  and  other 
Occasions  of  E.xposition  and  Benediction.     Cloth,  red  edges.     2/-. 

Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 

I'klited,   and  with  a  Preface   by  the   Rev.    T.    E.    Bridgett,   C.SS.R. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6/-. 
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